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ABSTRACT ' . ' ^ . 

• Extant Navajo comiaunity studies conducted since the 
1930's were surveyed. Data for selected social,, econoisic, and 
de^nographic variables asyreported in these studies were coapared. 
•Each community study was placed in one of three geographic 
cJlassificitions: western Savajo, eastern Navajo, and cf^- reservation.; 
Each on-reservation area/was subdivided into rural andMfage v,ork 
.communities for coinparison purposes. Comparisons among variables were* 
m^diB on thr^e a^xes: rural-urban , east-west^ and early-recent. 
Processes of change from rural 'traditional life t<T a ncdernized wage 
work economy was elucidated by comparing rural c6«munities with wage 
work communities studied within the same decade and, whenev.er^ 
ppssible,, within the same region. Since the eastern portion of 'the 
Navajo Reservation was thoj^ght to have had more intense exposure to 
national^ influences, east-west comparisons w^te made to highlight the 
directions. change was taking in the absence of comparable diachronic 
dal^. Throughout the review, comparison^ among studies were made 
difficult by a lack of uniformity in . the use "of .definitions and 
techniques of data gathering.' Also differences among areas were 
exaggerated by the use of small sample populations even when the 
research design and method were adequate. 'Regularities of variation, 
over t'ime, from region to region, and between wage work communities 
and " pastoral communities were described. 'ItA^ithor/NQ) 
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LAKE POWELL RESEARCH PROJECT 



The Lake Powell Research Project {for- 
mally known as Collaborative Research on 
Assessment of Man's Activities m the liake 
Powell Region) is a consortium of univer- 
sity groups'^funded by the Division of Ad- 
vanced Environmental Research and Techno- 
logy xn RANN 4Re search Applied to ^^ational 
Needs) m the National Science Foundation, 



Researchers m the consortium bring a 
wide range of expertise^m natural and 'so- 
cial sciences to bear on the general prob- 
lem of the effects aii^'fStioifi cat ions of 
water resource management in the .Lake 



Powell region. Th^^region^'currently is 
experiencing cortver^-n^" demands for water 
and energy resource development, preserva- 
.tion of nat'^nally unique scenic features, 
expansion of recreation facilities, and 
ec^homic growth and m«i<ierni2ation in, pre- 
viously isolated rural areas. 



The Project comprises interdisciplin- 
ary studies centered on the following * 
topics: (1) level and distribution of 
income and wealth generated by resources 
development; (2) institutional framew6rk 



for environmental assessment and planning; 
(3) institutional decision-making and re- 
source allocation; (4) implications for 
federal Indian policies of accelerated 
economic development of the Navajo Indian 
Reservation; (5) impact of development on 
demographic structure; (6) consumptive wa- 
ter use in the Upper Colorado River Basin; 
(7) prediction of future significant 
changes in the Lake Powell ecosystem; (8) 
recreational carrying capacity and utili- 
zation' of the Glen Canyon National Recrea- 
tional J^reat (9) impact of energy devel- 
opment around. Lake Powell; and (10) con- 
sequences of variability in the lake level 
of Lake Powell./ 



One of the major missions of R^N proj- 
ects is to communicate research results 
directly to user groups of the region, whic 
include government agencies. Native Ameri- 
can Tribes, legislative bodies, and inter- 
ested civic groups. The Lake Powell Re- 
search Project Bulletins are intended to 
make timely research results readily acces- 
sible to user groups. The Bulletins 
supplerftent technical articles published by 
Project members in scholarly journals. . 
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ABSTRACT 



This Bulletin is a survey of most of 
the extant^^ studies which have been made 
of Navajo Communivties sinpe the 1930s. • 
Data far a selected number .of social, ecq- 
nomic, and demograpiiic ^ variables as re- 
ported in these studies are compared. 
There are two major reasons, fot making 
such a copious \:ev^ew of the literature 
at the present* time. ■ . '^^ 



F^rstr most environmental impact v 
statements r and many surveys made for 
planning "^purposes, rely upon secondary \^ 
data. It is important to determine whe- 
ther these secondary dacta are s^uffi- v 
ciently accurate ^nd presented in a 
suitable form to be used with confidence 
in"iinpact studijes of the' Navajo 
population. 

y 

Second, limited study of contemporary 
"impact" areas runs the risk of attribut- 
ing to the economic developments of the 
, moment all the changes which are measur-r 
able from a hypothetical prior state. N^t 
is impera^tive to construct a baseline fr^m 
available <3|ata ^,which has some time depth 
so ,that change dife to causes other than 
the type receiving j^resent attention cfan 
be identified. 

In order to achieve these ends, we 
have made comparisons eimong variables in 
previous NaVajo studies 'on three axes^^ 
-rural-urban, east-west, and ^arly- recent « 



Processes b'f change from a rural tradi- 
tional^ liTeTo^a modernized wa^ge work^ 
^cdhomy ^ould be elucidated by'^omparing 
rural communiti^ with wage work c^'ttimUni- 
ties studied within the same .decade and, 
wheriej^er possible, withinthe same region. 
The eastern porti6n of the^iNavajo Reser^ 
vation is thought to have had more in- 
tense exposure; to national influences*. In 

, consequence, east-weSt comparisons should 
highlight th|/ directidns change is taking 
^n the absence ^f comparable diachronic 
data. Idee^Lly, comparisons should be 
drawn from studies of ''the' same 'coimiunity 
or region made', at diff^eht periods of 

\time. 

V Each community study surveyed has 
beert placed in one of three geographic 
classiflcations-J western Navajo, eastern^ 
Navajo> ami of f-Reservation. Each on- 



Reservation a^ea has heen subdividgd into 



rural and wage w6rk communities in the cont- 
parative Tables presfetited in thci, Appendix 
of the Bulletin. 



• '/in our opinion, it is a vety, risky 
procedure to- use previous community studi,es 
for impact statements or planning schemes 
because of the Uneven quality of • the re- 
search and great" variability of results. 
Throughout our review of e.xtant studies, 
we found that comparisons among studies 
are made difficul^ by a lack of uniformity 
in the use of definitions and in techniques 
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4*' 



* of data gathering.. In addition, 

diff fences' among areas; are exaggerated 
*by the^'llse of small sample populations even 
in those instances wh^re the research de- 
* sign and method were adequate. 

Despite these sources of inaccuracy, 
there is every indication th^t a consider- 
able ^molint of variation among certain 
Reservation areas is very real. In the 
concluding section an attempt is made tp 
descr3.be regularities of variation over 
time, from region to region, and between 



wage work communities and pastoral 
communities . 

Regional economic differences are 
difficult to describe in a meaningful way. 
Economic developments over time, however, 
are quite evident and show clear trends* 
The ■ proportion ,o£^^the total income^ de- 
rived from craft products has declined > 
precipitously^ since 1940, and reliance 
upon stock -Sffsing has also declined in 
all areas. Conversely > the ireliance upon" 
welfare income and wage work has increased. 



SURVEY OF NAVAJO COAAMUNITY St^UDIES, 
1936-1974 



ities were patterned or haphazard *and 
whether they were due to identifiable 
causes or to the use. of dissimilar re- 
search techniques, definitions, and samp- 
ling procedures. 



INTRODUCTION ' ' 

V 

.During 1972 and 1973, the Anthropol- 

ft \ 
ogy Subproject of the^Lake Powell Research 

Project surveyed three general areas in 

the western part^ of the Navajo Reservation 

in an attempt to assess the impact of \ 

power production and st^'a^^ining on the 

local Navajo populations.' The areas \ » 

around Page in; Arizona are being affected 

by the cireatiolji Lake Powell and by the,^ 

construction or^ the Uava^o Generating Sta-^ 

tion. Navajo^ living on and adjacent to i 

Black i4esa are iieing affected by the strip^ 

mining of coal by the Peabody Coal Company ,\ 



Presently, *the Navajo constitute the 
largest Indian tribe- in the Southwest. 
In 1971, the Navajo population consisted 
of about 131,000 people living on, and 
adjacent to, the Reservation. 



•\ 

Driginad. F 



From 1868/ when' the origin^ Reserva- 
tion was established, until the ^rly 
1900s, the Navajo population grew and the 
Reservation was expanded; it nov covers 
parts of Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah, 
v;ith a total area as large' as the State of 
West Virginia. The Reservation, along 
with some off-Reservation areas occupied 
by^'Navajos, comprises over 18.5 m^-llion 
acres with var,ied .climate, topography, and 
vegetation (Figures 1 arl^ 2) . 



In an effort to establish a baseline 
for the measurement of change, two tasks 
were undertaken. • ^irst, a wage work - 
community (South TUba City) and a "pastoral 
area (Red Lake) were surveyed on the 
assumption that they were relatively 
unaffected by the strip mining and power 
production activities and because data 
from earlier periods had already been 
collected in these areas. These two sam^ 
pies were to be used as control groups 
'for conparison with the "impact" areas. 

The second task was to review all 
published Navajo coronunity studies. The 
major purpose^of this effort was to deter- 
mine just how. typical of other iNavajo 
communities the control groups were. l^Iot 
oriiy do Navajo communities change over 
time, but they also seen to differ widely^ 
from each other. It was important to 
learn whether dif fere^nces between comraun- 



Since 1930, the Navajo population has 
been continually growing on a restricted 
\ land* base. Federal policies have attemp- 
ted to allevia\e this problem by regula- 
ting grazing, providing alternate means of 
Subsistence, and encouraging emigration. 

In this Bulletin, we have attempted 
to\ survey completely as possible, ^he 
available literature on Navajo bommunity 
studies. We "have included studies of 
local Navajo populations in several areas 
of tihe Reservation in order to illustrate 
variations due to natural environment as 
well\as those caused by economic develop- 
ments\ occurring in such areas as Frui^t- 
land,'New Mexico. 

Ih add^ition, we hav^ included as many 
s*tudies of off-Reservation Navajo as 
possible. The populations of Canyoncito 
and Ramah in New iMexico have been placed 



■ \ • 




NORTH 200 KILOMETKKS 



Figure 1: Index Map. Showing Location of Navajo Reservation and Some 
Off-Reservation Conununities . Bellemont is about 10 miles 
\ west of Flageitaff and Fort Defiance is about 5 miles nortji 

of Window Rock. * ^ 
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m the sectioVivof the Bulletin dealing 
with ea^stern Navajo communities. Off- 
Res^rvation studies include such diverse 
groups as relocated Navajos^in large urban 
centers, wage workers in R^co (a- mining 
town in t^olorado) , Navajos living ixi towns 
near the Reservation, and \^he Navaj^os who 
were relocated to the Colo2^"6 iBLtV^r In- 
dian Reservation in the 1950s. 



Despite our efforts, there are sev- 
eral dissertations, tanpublished reports, 
and sbme afrticles which were inaccessible 
to -us. We do, however, feel that we have 
reviewed all the major studies of specific 
Wavajo populations. General works have 
hot been reviefwed because our intent is to» 
present descriptiva rather than/*aiTal*ytical 
materials.^ The reader interested in ob-- 
taming general background material is 
referred to Underhill (1956) , Leighton and 
Kluckhohn ,(1948> , Kluckhohn and Leighton 
(1946), and Kelly (1968). Those "wishing 
to fitttain a more complete updeirstanding of 
l^javajo social organization are i^eferred to 
''^i^berle (1961). " 

'The nature of Navajo communities has 
been discussed by Kimball and Provinse 
(1942), Hill (1940), Aberle (1961) , ^nd 
Levy (1962c) , among others. These authors 
do not. always agree, and they emphasize 
different criteria u'sed to define a^ commu- 
nity.- In our review, conununities are most 
often the local groups nbted by Klxickhohn 



and Leighton. In urban ,^reas, studies 
deal, with Navajo populations which defini 



tely are not communities' and rarely are 
anything more than aggregates of individ- 
uals, residing in a given city at a given 
point in time. * ^ * ' 

This variability in the types of pop- 
ulations reviewed makes comparisons im- 
.presaionistic at best. In addition to 
the variations introduced by changing con- 
ditions over^time and by differences due 
to. geography the reader will note that 
the task of making comparisons is further 
complicated' by (a) ^'the lack of uniform 
definitions of such seemingly simple 
variables as household, per capita income / 
and residence; (b) the small size of most 
samples; and (c) the haphazard planner used 
in selecting s^p\es. 

Nevertheless, Ite researchers and 
planners increasingly t^^rn their atteni:ion 
to the current development^^ needs of the 
I^avajo Tribe, it is important to make, 
available a resume of pertinent works 
which would otherwise be difficult to 
review and to* discuss some pf the dangers 
involved in accepting these ^search 
findings at face value. 



(Ed. Kot;^: Each of the following sections 
which deals with a, specific population 
includes the bibliography of s^tudifes done 
on-^tKa^f pppulation. Some sources in the 
bibliography are not listte^d in the .text. 
1?he biiiliographie^ are intended to "help 
£he reader who wants a quick reference 
guide to a, specif ic community. The final 
bibliography at the end^of this Bulletin 
includes all 'references cited in, the 
entire text.] ^ ^, , 
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I. THE NAVAJO RESERVATION 

HUAAAN DEPENDENCY SURVEYS, 
1936 and 1940 



Between 1935 and 1942, a land use and 
conservation program was undertaken by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the 

p 

Soil Conservation Sjervice. Two massive 
statistical summaries were produced, one 
for 1936 (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Soil 
Conservation Service, 1939) and another 
for lf940 (U.S. Dept. of Interior, BIA, 
1941 y. In addition, a paper on Navajo 
social organization by Kinball' and 
Provinse (1942) resulted from -the Reser- 
vation sjurv^y research*. ^ ^ ^ 

Th^se survevs provide baselinei data 
for th^ ^iavaJO Reservation during .tho ^ ^ 
Great Depression and the years of stock 
reduction. Economic and demographic 
change-over time as well as patterns 'of 
regional variation can only; b^vgauged with 
adequate data from the yeats ^irior to 
World War ll. Unfortunately ■ the use of 
the 1936 and 1940 surveys is difficult at 
best. Pertinent data from ^hes^ jsurve^s 
are presented in Fart V of this Bulletin. 

In this section we discuss some of the ^ 

sources of inaccuracy and assess some of 
the ya,^iability between regions which is 
re-vealed an the Tables. 



06m6grciphy 



'The population figures given in the 
1936 3iyitvey ard deficient;. Land Manage- 
ment t/istrict 8, the Dennehotso region, 
and a)DOut 70 percent of Unit 12 were com- 
pletely omitte'ci. ' Twa years were, required 
for the enumeration, and the accuracy of 
enumeration varied considerably from .one 



unit to the next. Johnston (1966:121-127) 
compared the 1936 figures with those for 
1940 a^d found increiases of between 6 to 9 
percent annually in most units, showing 
the result of poor enumeration in 1936 
rather than an indication of a mammoth 
population explosion. The 1940 survey was 
more complete and therefore more accurate 
(Johnston 1966:123). However, it Vs dif- 
ficult to determine what effect inaccurate 
enumeration has on computing hpusehold 
size and per capita income. 
/ 

' F^opulation densities in 1940 ranged 
from a low of 0.7 persons per square mile 
in Unit 2 (Shonto and Navajo Mountain) to 
highs of 3.2 and 4.1 per mile in Units 14 
and L8 (Tohatchi and Fort Defiance) . Pop- 
ulation densities were highest in the 
eastern end pt the Reservation and lowest 
on the western end. Population increases 
between 1936 and 1^57 were greatest in the 
northeastern part of the Reservation, 
especially around Shiprock and Fruitland 
(Johnston 1966:130) . 

The basic social unit used by the 

surveys was the "consxunption group." It 

is not clear whether these groups repre- ^ 

% 

sent households or camp5. The aver^e'J'V 
size of the cons unipt ion groups falls some- 
where between the household and camp sizes 
„ reported by other investigators during the 
same period. If a consumption group is 
the same as a household, then average 
household size has dropped between 1940 
(range 6 - 7.9) and the 1970s (range 
5.2 - 6.9) for on-Reservation areas. Such 
a drop is unlikely because %n' ipost areas 
Vhere re studies have been conducted there 
have been increases in household size. On 
the other hand, if a cousiompt ion group iS 
considered to be a camp, then average camp 
size has increased c6n&J.derably over the 
years. Navajo Mountain camps averciged YS 
people in 19 38 according to Collier. 
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-C^vsujoption groups in Land Management Dis- . 

tracts (Units) 1 to 4,- the western Navajo, 

ranged from .7. 5 to 8.5 in 1936^ In the • 

1960s, camp^size for the western Navajo 

ranged from approximately l6 to\30 per-,, 

sons, and in the 1970s tlie av^erage camp 

size appears to be declining.-^ ift is most 

unlikely that there would be an increase 

in camp size the same time that the 

proportion of independent nuclear house- • 

^ holds .is increasing. ^ 

# 

The safest <?onclusion is that either 
the, consumptioi^^ group o€ the^l936 surveys 
did n<>t correspond to either the camp Or 
- the ^oiJ^hold, qr that the data were 

poorly galihegc^. In any event the figjires 
cannot he used for comparative purposes. 

V -~ ' 

Social Org anization 

. ^ 

Aberle (1973:187) has reviewed the 

4 

data for family composition and concluded 
that in the 1930$ approximately 53 per- 
cent '^f'^J.l family units were^ independent 
nuclear families . Of course, there was 
considerable regional variation. Collier 
reported 22*percent neolocality in 19 38 at 
Wayajo Mountain and 48 percent a!t Klagetoh 
in 1936. The ir.portant point is that 
regional variability occurred as far back 
as the 1930s; neolocal residence was 
relatively frequent, at that time and- is 

not simpli^ a modern phenomenon. 

It • ' 

Economics . . ^ 

Da£a for income from various sources 
were derived in large* part from traders' 
reCords^> and therefore the p^r ^apita\ 
figures^'are very rough estimatesV^t best. 
The proportions of income from various 
sources reveal thait there was considerable 
regional vaLbiability ^in reliance on wage 
work even in the less developed westerr^^ 



which includes Tuba City and Cameron, 
derived 43 percent of total income from 
wages while the Shonto - Navajo Mountain 
area (District 2) only received 14 per- 
,cent from wage work. The Klagetoh - Gan- 
ado area (Dfistrict 17) derived 23 percent 
o^ it^; incpme from wages . Generally, the 
eastern^ end of the Reservation had higher 
per capita incomes and a greater relij^RC^ 
on wage work than did the western oVrt. 

■ I 

While the figures reported tw^ the 
Humam Dependency Surveys must be us^ with 
the utmost caution, ^the indication o£^ 
east--west differences and considerable 
variation within larger regions is prob- 
ably very real. The task will be to 
identify the causes opr^:^^SQ. variations 
and to determine thp* existence of long- 
term trends. \ , ^ ^ 



■ \ J 
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11. WESTERN NAVAJO ' 

1. SIX NORTHWESTERN NAVAJO 
COjyiMUNITIES, 1962 



In 1962, Levy reported data for the 
social organization of six communities *on 
the western end of the Navajo Reservation> 
A sample in each community was obtained by 
contacting the camps of children who had 
been found to have positive skin tests 
(PPD+) in a tuberculosis (TB) survey of 
children m schools serving phe area. 
Genealogies and^ composition of social 
units were obtained by interviewing the 
families of these children. The data 
gathered provide a basis for comparing 
certain demographic and social organiza- 
tional features- of western Navajo' commu- 
nities. Aside from possible sampling ^ 
problems there may h^ve been problems with 
the reliability of some of the information 
obtained. For various reasons ''the mat- 
erial. .. from Gap and Red Lake (is) the 
least reliable" (Levy 1962a:9). Also Red 
Lake and Kaibeto were interviewed more 
hufcriedly than were other conununities 
(Levy *l9^2a:5) . 

Table 1.1 taken from Levy ( 1962a :Fig- 
ure 1) lists the communities and gives 
average camp and household size. There 
was a wide variation in mean camp size but 
the fluctuation in household size was not 
as ntark^d. The tWo extreme cases of camp 
size were at Kaibeto, Where nuclear and 
mixed ceimps were pommon, and Dennebito 
Dm, where there was a hicfh incidence of 
P<*lygyny (Levy 1962a;9). Also,, a higher 
population density could be /maintained, in 
the Dennebito Dam area because of a 
greater reliance on agriculture (Levy 
1962a:5) . 



Table 1.2 shows the type of camp 
based on its composition , derived from an 
examination of collected genealogies. 
Nuclear polygynous camps are those in 
which two households ate maintained by one 
; husband. There are many more polygynous 
'marriages subsumed in extended camps, 
which are camps having more than two gen- 
erations of depth* Bilocal camps have 
households both of a marrie'd daughter (s) 

•4 

and a married son(s) 6i the camp head. 
For example, at Gray Mountain, one bilocal 
camp had four daughters and .one son main- 
taining households within the camp. Table 
1.3 (Levy i962a;Figure 3) reflects po^t- . 
marriage residence p^iiterns by married 
couple rather than by camp type. Most 
bilocal camps appeared to be predominantly 
composed of couples residing matrilocally • 
Mixed camps are a residual category of 
households linked in a nonunilineAl (but 
usually consanguineal) fashion. One of 
the^Kaibeto camps (camp 10) illustratecf 
such a case^ it was composed of t\^o house- 
>h6lds^, in which' the wife in "^usehold A - 
was sister to the husband in hous^- 
hold B. . 

The Kaibeto sample seems to be the 
least typical of t^e communities in that 
it had the smallest camp and household 
sizes* the least typical distribution of 
camp composition ty^es, and the highest 
incidence of pa trl locality. The atypical 
character of the Kaibeto sample is a puz- 
zling finding which is difficult to ex- , 
plain. A government boarding school and a 
field clinic had been dn operation at Kai- 
beto for a number of years, and ijt may be 
that a better control program had been' 
in force at Kaibeto foi^^some time prior* 
to the school survey. However, the ages 
of the PPD-f children (9-15 years) would 
not bear this out# Perhaps Kaibeto 's dif 
ferent profile is due to chance and small 
sample size. There is no obvious reason 
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\ Table 


1.2: Camp Compos it:ion 


in Northwestern Navajo Communities 


in 1962 






\ 






Extended 








1 


Nuclear\. 




Polygynous 
Nuclear 


Matrilocal 


Patrilocal 


Bilocal 


Mixed 


Total 










• 








ft Or ay Mou^itain- 
Cameron 


6 


1 


5 


0 


5 


0 


17 


Gap- 

Cec^ar Ridge 


1 


0 


7 


0 


4 




13 


Coppermine 


•0 


1 


3 


* 

1 


0 


1 


6 


Kaibeto 


3 


0 


2 


2 


1 


2 


10 


Red i Lake 


1 ; 


f 0 


5 


0 


3 


. 0 


9 


Dinnebito Dam 


0 


1 


3 


p 


2 


1 


7 


Total 


11 


3' 


25 


3 


15 


5 


62 


Source: Data 


from Levy 


(1960-1966 field notes) 


























Table 1.3: • 


Post^Nuptial Residence^ 


in Northwestern Navajo Communities 


in 1962 





Community 



Matrylrocal 
Mar stages 




Patrilocal 
Marriages 



Number of 

Patrilocal 

Marriages 



Gray Mountain - Camer 
Gap - Cedar Ridge 
jdoppermine 
Kaibeto 
Red Lake 
Dinfiebito Dam 

> Total . \ 
Mean ^ 

•'f 

a. 




25 




^ 5 






16.66 


18 




4 






18.18 


9 




3 






25.00 


2 




2 






50^00 


13 




5 






27.77 


20 




3 






13. ,04 


87 




22 









20.18^ 



Marriages have been counted as matrilocal or patrilocal when a lining parent 
couple has* been found in the camp. All marriages of the offspring living in 
the ca^ have then been lis-ted. The incidence of neolocal residence has not 
been included _in this table. 

Source: Data from Levy (1962a j Figure 2)-> 
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for the Kaibeto findings to be incongruous 
with the genera^, western Navajo pattern. 

K ; ^' 

The communities could be impression- 
istically gauged in terms of subsis^tence 
adaptation and acculturation. ; Probably 
all ja^ oriented toyard pastoral pUrsuj^ts. 
The Qameron - Gray Mountain area and per- 
haps* Kaibeto (with its government -v^related 
functions such as the clinic and school) 
had more emphasis on a wage-welfaYe adap- 
tation. The' community at Dinhebito Dam, 
the most "traditional" in some ways (e.g. , 
incidence of polygyny and matpilocality ) / 
had a greater dependence on agriculture than 



The area was settled by Paiutes be- 
fdre 1890. At about that time, a Navajo 
family of 12 to 15 individuals led by 
^.;^iteman Killer moved into the area. In 
; 1938 there .were ^35 Navajos in the area 
(Collier 1951:42) and thesa 135 people 
were related as follows (Collier 1951:22); 
^113 descended frdm Whiteman Killer ,or 
his sister x,^^ 
11 married to a descendant of White- 



man Killer or his sister^o 

5 related by bl^od to a descerid^t's 
affine 

6 an unrelated' family consisting of 
a mother and 5 children 



did its neighboring pastoral cprnmuniljies . \ 'jn the 1961 restudy, 259 of 323 people 



Reference: ^ "f^ 

Ldwy, Jerrold .E. 

1962a "The Influence of Social Or- 
ganization on Behavioral Res- 
ponse to a Health Activ,it'y." 
Ethnologist's Report: Tuba 

* " City Ca'se-;?inding Program, 

July/ 1962. Window Rock, 
^ Arizona. USPHS- - DIH. Mimeo- 
graphed . 



2. NAVAJ0\lVlOUNTA IN COMMUNITY, 
1938 and 19^ 



Collier (1951) studied a group of 
, Navajos living on Rainbow Plateau (near 
Navajo Mounta^-n) in 19 38. From 1961 to 
1962 , Shepardson and Hamn?ond (1964) re- 
studied the same individuals and ^eir 
descendants. Later, Shepardson a^ Ham 



'^ere descendants <i£^"Whiteman Killer or 
yhis niece and every extended family con- 
fiained some descendant as consanguineal or 
';^f final relative" (Shepardson and Hammond 
; 1964:1033) 

\ A breakdown of the population- by 

|:lans reveals a ge»^ral "Stability over 
time. Tfe,e-increase in the number of clans 
Represented is due solely to males marry- 
ing in froiii- adjacent areas. The excep- 
tion to this pattern is .the £%iute Salt 
Clan, descendants of the original Paiutes, 
who, while 'in the community 'In 1938, were 
not included in Collier's study (see Table 
2.1). 

' ■ ■ /■ 

The dfensity of i*ie area used by the 
people of the "greateir" Navajo Mountain 
Community was given as 0.84 persons per 
square mj(le (Shepardson -and Hammond 1970: 
13). A^istinction should be drawn be- 
tween settlement density and use density^ 
but the dat§ have not been broken down in 



mond'(1970) also reVorted data for a larger such a way as to make that separation 

practical. The population density on 
Rainbow Plateau was"gXven as 2.5 persons 
perVsg'uare.mile (Shepardson and Hammond 



area which, encompassed other persons and 



which could be termed the "greater" Navajo 
Moiintain Community. The "lesser" commu- 
nity, restudied in 1961 and 1962, was a ^ 
sub-set of the larger community. 



1964:1034). This is an increase of 0.9 
persons per* square mile over the 1938 
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figure caJLculate(f by the aame authors. By 
taking measurements from Collier's' map, 
however, a population density for the 
study area was calculated at about 1.9 
persons per square mile, a difference of 
only 0.6 persons. Any increase, in popu- 
lation in a given space results in an 
increased population density, .and it is 
clear that the density has increased in 
the area, although the figures are some- 
what confusing. 



The growth of population has led to a 
proliferation of celnips , from 9 in 1938 to 
21 in 1961. Table 2.2 indicat;e§/' that ^ ^ 
population growth has not been accompanied 
by significant change in household or 
camp size. 



Camp composition and post-nuptial 
residence patterns may have changed, as 
Table 2.3 suggests, although this is not 



^Table 2,1: Distributi^on of Individuals by Clan Membership Navajo 
Mountain Community . ^ 



Clan 



Original Group 



1938 
Collier Study 



1961-1962 
Restudy 



Greater Navajo . 
Mountain Community 
1961-1962 
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Salt [ 


54 


105 


117 


Bitter Water • 


51 


81 


•102 ' 


Many Goats 


14 


56 


68 


Edgewater" 


1 


30 


46 . 


Red Streak Under House 

< 


4 


24 


47 \ 


standing House - 


7 


.16 


33 


. Reed 


1 


5 


44 


He-Walks-Around 


> 

^1 \ ■ 




1 ^ 


"Paiute^Salts" 




1 


64 ; 


Folded Arms 


2 


1 


38 


Cc^ote Pass 


• r 


1 


1 . 


Vucqa Fz'uitc Is Strung Out 




1 


* 1 


Mexican Ciaii. 




1 - 


1 


Tl^tal ^ 135 " 3231 563 

^Navajbs living on Rainbow Plateau near Navajo Mountain were studied in 1938 
- (Cojilier, 1951) and Trom 196X to 1962 (Shepardson and Hammond, 1964). 


^In 1970, Shepardson and Hamm6j[i3 
area near Navajo Mountain. 


reported data 


collected in 


1961-1962 for a"" larger 


Source: Data from Shepardson and Hammond (1964 


:1042; 1970: 


53) 




^ • St) 


X 





absolute Iv^^ear. There is^ ^tendency 
toward jrfie preferred matrilocal camp form \ 
withi/ the kin group restudied. In the 
gr^g^ber cora(aunity, neolocality and mixed 
jmatri-patri) camps appear to be the 
favored formsw 



Turning f demographic to economic 
variables, we find more dramatic changes 
at Navajo Mountain. Collie? (19 51:85) 
reported in an appendix that pe^r* capita 
income at Navajo Mountain was $108.23 per 
year. Uer figures were from the 1936 Soil 
Conservation Service survey for* the entire^ 
Lan<J Management .District^2 which includes 
S^honto and other communities ^s well a.s 



/ 

Navajo Mountain. Collier apparently as- 
sumed that District 2 was a honwDgeneous' 

area i.n ecfonomic mattejl^s since she consid- 

* * ' ' ^1 

ered Navajo Mountain to typical of the 

- * ^ * *■• 

area. This assumptioa- is implied in her 

discussion of Navajo Mountain economics in 
terms of the breakdown^ of income in Dis- 
trict 2. This breakdown is presented in Ap- 
pendix TcLble 1 of this Bulletin. Whether 
Navajo Mountain was really typical of Di«- 
trict 2 .j,s not known. However, judging from 
Collier's* narrative, it seems that liver 
~stb'ck^ * indeed .the primary source o-^ 
inc^^e and th'at it was muchmpre important 
than wages or^agricultut^^ In 1940, when 
the BIA resur'^ed DistrjlGt 2, livestock < 



Table 2.2? Demographic Characteristics of Navajo Mountain Community 



0 J Vl 




' Original 


Group . 


.• Greater Navajo 
Mountain Community " 
1961-1962 . 




.. 1938. 

• • . \ Col^Li*^. StOdy 


1961-1962 
Re study 




Number of People 
Mumbet of H<^seholds 




135 

22 


323 

* 


•* 

* 




>l^an Number j|f Persons^^^^ 
per Househojff . ^^B^l 




5.6 


5>4^ 






Range in Number of Persons ^ 
per 'Household 




2-23 


1-18 


i - 18 , * 




Number of Camps f 




9 


* 21 ^ 


**-^^46 




Mean Number pf Households 
per Camp * 




2.4 


' ^ 2.9 


^^^2.4 




i^ange in Number of 
Households per Camp 




1 -,.4>. . 


1-7 


1-7 


Mean N limber of Persons 
per Camp 




15.0, 


' ' 15.4 


12.6 




Range in Number of Persons 
per Camp ^ 




7-34 


2-33 


/• 2-33 


\ '■ 


Sources Data .from Shepardson 


and 


Hammond (1964:1039-1040; 


1970:Appendix A) 












» 

\ 















income, was found to be more important 
throughout the District. Also income, had 
d^^reased (see Appendix 1). 

.* Thus the^e are two basic problems. in 
understanding the economic situation of 
Nayajo Mountain Community in 1938. First, 
there is the questionabJLe assum^ion of 
the typicality of Navcijo Mountain within 
District 2. The assertion that Navajo 
Mountain was much the same as the rest of 
the District is not really acceptcible « in 
the absence of evidence for its typicality. 
The assumption could lead to spurious as*-^ 
sociatiwns of 6conomic%.variables with 
other variables -of much higher reliability 
for which Collier provided rich detail, 
^^cond/ th6 economic situation of Distxict 
2 is clouded by the contrasting reports of 
surveys taken not more than four years ^ 
.apart. These differences may be due to 

/ 



survey methods, yearly market fluctua- 
tions, etc. Allqwing for these weaknesses 
in tfte measurement of economic variables, 
it seems most likely that, at the time of 
Collier's work, per capita income for Nav- 
ajo Mountain Communi€y was about $108, or 
about $66 if only commercial income is 
counted. 

Shepardson* alnd Hammoncl (1964:1036) ■ 
estimated the per capita annual income for 
the restudy group in- 1961 and 1962 at 
$522. 00. Adjusting the 1938- and 1961/62 
figures to a 1949 standard, v/e find 
$180.64 far 1938 <and $408.20 for 1961 and 
19 62, an increase of 126 percent during 
the 24~year period. • ^. 

Table 2.4 shows sources of income for 
the greater and less^ (restudied) Navajo 
Mountain Community for 1961 and 1962 In 



a 



V 



Table 2.3: Camp Composition and Post-Nuptial Residence (in percent) 
» • in Navajo Mountain Community 

* • ^ * 

- 



Original Group 



1938 
Collier Study 



1961-1962 
Restudy 



Greater Navajo 
Mountain Commifnity 
1961-1962 



> 


" Camps 
*(N = 9) 


Marriages 
(N = 18). 


^amps 
(N 21)" 


Marriages 
(N ='38) 


Camps 
(N = 46) 


Marriages 
(N = 72) 


Ma tri local* 


.,11 


56 


43 


63 


28 




Patri local 


^ 11 


* 3f 


5 


24 


4 


22. 


Neo'local , 


^ 22 


11 


24 


.• 13 , 


. 37 


24 


Mixed ^ 


56 




28 




31 




• Total 


ioa 


* 100 


100 ■ 


100 


100 


100 ^ 


Unknown < *» 




« 

(N « 4) 




(N = 22) 




(N = 40) 



Source : Data from Shepardson ■ and - Hammond {1964:1041; 1970:Appendix B) 
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Table 2.4: • Sources of Income for Navajo Mountain Community, 1961-1962 



Source 



Navajo Mountaii\ 
Restudy Group. 
1961-1962 



Greater Navajo ^ 
Mountain Community 
196X-1962 



Livestock 
Agriculture 
•Local Enterprises 
Total 



Traditional Income 
« — 

$ 61,807.20 
2,625,00 
2,000,00 
$66,432.00 
Income from Wage^ 



$102,405.54 
5,775.00 
3, 335.00' 

$111,51^5.54 





BIA 




$18,000,00 ^' \, 

• " /' " 


$27,^16,00 




USPHS ■ - ' - * 
Navajo Trifoal Chap^^r Officers 




2,205,00 

i,l5a.oo 


5,078,00 




• Public Wor^s 




7|^600.00 

* 


14,815,00 




Two Residents WoxrJti'ng Ou-tside* 




9,200,00 


9,200,00 




Sugarbeet Harvesters 




1,200,00 


1,200,00 




Museum of Northern Arizona 




4,700.00 


6,725.00 




Total 
* 




$44,815,00 


$165,769.00 




Income 


from Welfare and Free Services v 




• 


Arizona and Utah State Welfare 




$,14,261,00^ , 


$ 38,066.30 




BIA and USPHS (Services 




40,052.00 


72,044.00 




Total 




^ $54,314,00 


$110,110.30 






Other 


Income 




• 


• Social Security Benefits 




$ 3,072,00 \ 


$ 3,072.00 




Grand Total 




168,633,20 


290,466.84 




Per Capita 




522,00 


499.84 


• * 


^Shepardson and Hammond (^964)i 
^Shepardson afl^Hammond (1970) 










Source: Data from Shepardson 


and Hammond 


(1964:1037; 1970:116) 
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this table livestoigk income is estimated 
f^r.the .area by multiplying the "estimated' 
annual return" for an animal iS^ the' nuinber 
of anitoalsi. The source of the annual esti- 
mates for return per'anintal is the Divi- 
sion of Resources of the Blh, and the 
livestock censjus. is provide^ by the Branch 
of "Lcind Operations, It is not clear how 
accurately the estimated annual return per 
animal represents actual^^ income,. If the 
return is based on the value of an animal 
-sold for meat and shorn fpr wpol/ it would 
yield a gross overestimate o^^he ^^o t a 1 
livestock income, because no Navajos sell 
all stock each year nor do t^ey shear^ 
every head .for market. On the other hand, 
if the figure represents the averefge 
amount received per head-/ based upon know- 
pledge of the proportion of^ a flock actu- 
ally sold or _ shorn f it may be more.apcu- 
rate. We have not, however, been able to 
determine how the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
arrived at this estimate. Navajo Mountain 



s'tock income does appear to be atypical 
when compared with other western lilavajo 
communities and the difference is most . 
likely due to this indirect vay of estima- 
ting stock income. 

•Agricultural "products are not sold 
commercially ^but may b^ bartered with ^ 
neighbors and relatives'** (Shepardson and 
Hammond 1964:1035; 1970:113). Thus 
commercial and non-commercial sources of 
"income" for Navajo Mountain are not , 
separated. Furthermore^ Shepatdson and 
Hamraondi (1964: 1036; 1970*:11S) included 
"free services" (i.e., boarding school 
maintenance. Public Health Service (PI^S) 
clinics / etc»J as a source of income, 
claiming that the amount was $124 per per- 
^son per year -following Young's (1961:228) 
estimate fpr the Tribe. Shepardson and 
HamnK>nd,'s values for income therefore must 
be considered roughs estimates. Table 2.5 
shows pfbpbrtiojis* of income from various 



Table 2.5: Income by Soured (in percent) a-t Navajo Mountain Community, 1961-196,12 



Ccimps 



Livestock Agricultur'e 



Local' Enterprises 
(such as mg weaving) 



Wages 



Welfare 



1 21' 



22 - 46 
1 
a 



48 
45 



2.1 
3.5 
2.5. 



1.5 
1.5 
1.5 



35 
23 
30 



46"- 47 

Camps studied from 1961 to 1962 and reported by Shepardson and Hammond" in 1964 



13 
26 
19 



.b 

Data for 2 5 additional camps in Greater Navajo Mountain Community reported in 1970 
^Total camps studied in 1961-1962 and reported^in 1970 

Source : Data from Shepardson and Hammond (1964:1037; 1970:116) 



Table 2.6: Axmual Per Capita Income (Dollars) at Navajo MountaTih Community 



Raw Figure 



Adjusted ' 
(to 1949 dollars) 



Less Services 



Number 
of ^^eople 



1938 all camps 108,23 

1961 camps 1-21 . 522,00 

1961 casips 22 - 46 472.00 

1961 cimps 1 -.46 . ^ 500.00 



108:64 
408.20 



108 (?) 
398 
34B 
376 



135 
323 
258 
581 



Source: Data fpom ^rShepardson and Hammond (1964:1037; 1970: J.16) 




sources (excluding free services). The 
ctops numbe^red 1-21 in Table 2.5 are those 
reported by She par d son and Hammond in 
19^64 r and they'^afe the same camps 1-21 
reported^' by them i1i,1970. "Values 'for 
the 'other*''25-*''bamps hava been.^calculated- by 
subtracting .th6 "lesser" community income 
from the "greats" community inccxne given 
in Table 2*. 4^. ... - : • • 

Table 2.6 sumisarizes s<5me of the per 
capita income data for Navajo Mountain 
Community.- By separating the larger 
community into its components and by com- 
paring components against dne Another, we 
begin to see the possibility that there 
exists some internal inequality within the 
community. There nay be a tendency for _ 
camps not in the original kin-connecte<3 , 
group studied by Collier to be slightly 
poorer and to have a slightly smaller camp 
size (about 10.3 people per ^camp) . The 
heterogeneity reflected in the economic 
cind demographic data may be a« clue to as- 



pects of social organization at Navajo 
Mountain not dealt .with explictly by 
Shepardson and Hammond/ They treated the 
community as a're.lativ.ely hoxivogeneous 
whole. , 

^ 'collier stated that: 



'From Navajo Mountain we have evi- 
dence of' the function of two units:* 
the hogan'and the camp. .. Coopera- 
tion which goes beyond the limits of 
the camp appears to follow lines of^ 
convenience/ proximity and fraternal 
or sororal relationship. . .From the 
Navajo Mountain evidence alo»e it is 
impossible to make a"' clear- cut- defin- 
ition ^f the laj^ger community group 
among the ^layajo. We cannot be sur6 

.of the relative. importance of clan 
and blood relationships as compared 
with residence within, a limited geo- 
graphical area. Since t;he conditions 
at Navajo Mountain make these factors* 
inseparable and practically coexten- 
sive they 3:end to reinforce each , 
othdr .(Collier 1951:43). 



Shepardson and Hammond Were mainly 
interested in the impingement of the 
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larger social .'system on the "jlittle coioinu- 
nity" tcf. Redfield 1955) and the modifica- 
tions it has wrought on the pattern pres- 
ent in Collier's time. They concluded 
that Rainbow Plateau "has a social struc- 
ture which is sufficiently flexible %o 
permit the incorporation of new action ^ 
systems as alternates and supplem e nts" 
t'shepardsbn and Haunmond 1964:104^^ Per- 
sistence, they claimed, was more pervasive 
th^ was change, in this little community. 
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3. RED LAKE -WHITE MESA, 
. 1960 and 1966 



In 1960 thejfe were 7 camps and 19 
households with a total popula^tion of d04 
individirarls (40 adults: 22 fiemalesr "18 
males, and 64 children). The smallest ^ 
camp, composed of 2 brothers with their 
families,, had 8 people. The^'iargest can^ 
was composed of 4 households and 26 peo- 
ple. Part of one household TOp&isted of • 
a de^f wonian with 4 children related only 
by clan ties. Overall, the^ households 
corresponded to the nuclear family and 
av*eraged 5.47 people with a range of 3-10 i 
Camp composition was more variable (mean = 
14.86 individuals) although matrilocality • 
was predominant. 

In 1966*, matrilocality was still 
predominant, and the mean^-household 
si?e had increased from 5.47 person^ to 
6.3 persons. Camp siza had increased 
from a meah of 14.86 persons to 18, 
while the number of householda-pSir-camp 
had remained almost the same; 2:71 in 
1960 and 2.85 in 1966. 

By 1966, the number of people,- camps^/ 
and households in the cooperating group 
was reduced. One camp w^ich had never 
been fully integrated into the cooperating 
group had removed itself to the Kaibeto 
area. In addition, several households had 
left. Only 6 camps with IS'^hpuseholds and 
^ total of 87 individu'als of 'the original • 
group remained in the White Mesa - Red 
Lake area. Most of the outmigration in- ' 
volved shifts to wage work. . , • 



In 1960, a cooperating group of af- 
finally and consanguinally related camps 
located in the White Mesa - Red Lake area 
was studied by^Levy, and in 196t, the same 
individuals were interviewed in conjunc- 
tion with a Navajo alcohol study. Comparr 
able data were obtained on several 
variables i ' * 



In all, however, 7 camps, 20 house- 
hol<is, and 126 people were involved in the 
restudy. These numbers have been used in 
the calculation of the demographic and 
economic figures since our purpose here is 
to present a longitudinal study of fami- i 
lies and individuals* Unfortunately, the 
nature and pattern of cooperation between 
camps were not ^ focus of the 1966 study .» . 
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The restCldy showed th^t the population traced over time, and ' the time intervals 




had increased 17-5r percent over 6 
years, slight^j less than 3 percent per 
year. However, the niuober of people re- 
maining in the "outfit" decreased by 
nearly the same proportion, 16,3 percent* 

In 1966, per capita income for the 
total group / from all s^Surces, was- in the- 
neighborhood of $325 per year,.'.Thi^ fig-,- 
ure represented a 23-percen.t increas^^ver 
the^ Estimated .figure for 1960 ($2^^ and 
a 3,8-percent annual increase in^per cap- 
^ita income. This increase is somewhat, 
higher than the inflation rate for the na- 
tion <2*9 pe;: year based on the 1960^-1970 
increase in the consumer price inaex, or ^ 
3.1 percent corrected).. The per capita 
income was insignificantly lower ,for those 
87 individuals remaining in the Red Lake 
aj?^ and for the 116 people remaining on 
Reservation^ Income/from sheep (lamb 



are rather close togetl^er, the fluctuation 
in the sample represents family dynamics 
rather 'them a reflection of changes cm « 
' these dimensions in the western Navajo 
Reservation. For , instance, in 1960, only 
one of 19 households did not have cin adu-lt 
male^within it. For this analysis the 
/household or camp head was tciken to be 
the^ senior adult male, when present. This 
'procedure was followed to obtain data com- 
parcible to the -Page area cmd South Tuba 
samples. However, it should be noted 
that senior adult females in at -least two 
cases* were much more responsible than were 
males for tamp organization, and could 
properly be^ considered c2Lmp heads. In 
1966, six of 20 households lacked a senior 
adult male. .Increase in the^ number of ^ 
female heads of household was due to di- 
vorce and death; five deaths had occurred 
in the community before the end of 1966, 
and four of these *^were male household 



es, wool, etc.) was roughly $9,800, and 

income was more than $22,500 (or about heads. During the period between the sur- 
veys-, ""^here had be6n twj> divorces and one 
remarriage. Since females tend to have a 
/lower i'evel of education, the drop in 
average education is probably an artifact 
of 'the loss of adult males in the 
community. ' - • 

The total number of sheep /units repre- 
sents a legal limit on the amount of live- 
stock that can be grazed in a grazing dis- 
trict. In 1960 an estimated 1,580 sheep 
units were held by people in the Red Lake 
>area. In 1966 this figure was the same^ 
^ iDUt ^ome shifts had occurred. Two herds 
ox^ 100 head e^ch had be^n taken to* Kaibeto. 
Moves to former winter camp areas were 
made obligatory by legal restrictions. 



180 per capita per annum) , These income 
figures are very approximate and are un- 

estimates, since a few' individuals did 
not repoi^t part-time earnings. About 
$7,400 camp from "welfare" sources, and 
weaving/ accounted for some supplementary^ 
cash, • 
■K ' / ' '^'\ 

It ' is hard to determine how much of 
the income actualJLy came into the Red Lake 
area, ^-About half the wages were earned by 
individuals who were off the .Reservation 
nnfch of the year, and only about one 
quarter were earned by people who were 
definitely full-time participating 
members of a Whit^ Mesa -/Red hake camp. 

The differenf^e between I960 and 1966 
for other variables^such as education of . 
faonily heads and age of camp heads, is an 
artifact of the size and nature of the 
Study. Since on^ group of people is being 



Thus, although the l^ed Lake area resi- 
dents in 1966 seem to be hot very differ- 
ent from those surveyed in 1960 in terms 
of several demographic variables, several 
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ch^ges have t^en place which imply a 
Very different situation for the' area in 
terms of economy and camp compos ition\ 

Even though percentages are relatively 
unchanged, the loss of adults in *raw num- 
bers in a group of such size would seem- 
ingly have prof^ound implications. One . 
response to lo^s of personnel may be an 
increasing shift to wag^^work by younger 
males, leading oossibly to a further 
disintegration of camp structures as* 
nuclear family households le^ve for the 
> centers of the job market. 
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4/'^SH0NT0, 1955 



Shonto community is an area which ap- 
parently relates economically to the 
trading .post at Shonto. The area was 
studied by Adams (1963) , who was never 
very explicit about its nature as a "com- 
munity." It is roughly bounded by Paiute 
Mesa on the north, the base of Black Ijlesa 
and Kle^la Valley on the- South, Cow 
Springs Canyon on the west, and Tsegi Can- 
yon on the east, comprising an area of 



about 230 square miles or 147,200 acres . 

(Adams 1963:52).* In 1955, this' area was 
inhabited by 568 individucils living in 100 
households; the 100 households in turn 
could be grouped into 38 residence groups 

(Adams 1963:52). Furthermore, 'the 38 res- 
idence groups could be assigned to 3 
groups based on historical circumstances 
•and provenience (Adams 1963:38). 

At shonto, individuals were grouped 
into households "compi;ised basically of 
nuclear families or remnants thereof" 
(Adams 1963:55).^ Seventy-five percent of 
these households inhabited single dwell- 
"ings. .'Adams (1963:55) found -that: "The 
remaining 25 percent of , households involve 
either plural marriages or very large num- 
bers of children, «'or both." Table 4.1^ ^ 
gives Adams' figures for the sex and age 
distribution of the Shonto population. 

Adams found that the largest group of 
people, descendants of the earliest set- 
tlers, was living in the southwestern part 
of Shonto community. This group had many 
contacts, with the peojJle living in the vi- 
cinity of Navajo Canyon and Inscription 
House. The second of the 3 groups settled 
in the Klethla Valley and maintained close 
associations with people living on top^of 
Black Mesa. The third group had moved 
south from 01 jeto and Navajo Mountain into 
the .northern part of the Shonto area. In 
1955, this area of Shonto was still being' 
settled by Navajos from Oljeto and Navajo 
Mountain (Adams 1963:38-39). ^ . 

Overall population density, in 1955 
A)r the Shonto area was 2.47 persons per 
square mile, although settlement was more 
concentrated in the lower elevations to 
the south (about, 4 persons per square 
mile) than in the north (about 1 person 
per square mile), ^ Average land area per 
household was 2 . 3 '^square* miles (lr472 
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acres) and 6.05 square* miles (3,874 acres) 
peji resident group (Adams 1963;*53). • 

A distinct bimodal distribution of 
households at .Shonto in 1955 is shown by 
ttte histogram (Figure 4,1) constructed 
from Adcuns' data, >lean household size was 
5.68 individuals: 2.19 adults $ind 2.89 
children under 16 (Adams 1963:55). 



•Shonto 's 100 househol^^s^luster j 
in 38 clearly defined territorj.al 
unitS/ called residence grotips\ • .A 
residence group comprises one or more 
closely reflated households living in 
close proximity .and sharing certain 
basic 'resources in common (Adajns 
1936:57). 



The "residence group" is equivalent to a 
"camp**,, foil owing Collier's use of the 
term. In 1955, there were an average of 
2.63 households per camp at Shonto and a 
range of 1 to 6 households per camp. Five 
of 7 nuclear camps were of above average 




Figure 4.1: 
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Household Size at Shonto, 1*955 
(after Adams, 1963 : 55 , iable 2) 



r 

Table '^4 . 1 j 



Sex and Age Distribution of 
Shonto Residents in 1955 , 



Age 
Group ^ 
(years) 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Percentage 


0-15 


140 


,149 


289 


50.9^"^ 


16-25 


. 54 


59 

• 


113 


19.9 


26-35 


30 


28. 


58 


10.2 ^ 


36-45 


21 


26 . 


47 


0 8 • 3 


46-55 


14 


12 


' 26 


4.6 


56-65 ^ 


8 


7 


15 


2.6 


65+ 


ll 




^ 20 

0 


3-5' 


Tot^l 


278 


290 


568 


100.0 


Source: 


Data 


from Adams (1963:53) 



household size. The other 2 were ''the iso- 
lated abodes of pers9ns believed to be 
witches" (Adams 1963:57-58). The mean ', ' 
camp sizfe was 14.7 individuals with a 
range of 1 to 29. Adams (1963:59761) 
grouped these' camps into 12 "resident lin- 
eages" which were derived historically 

.from the three major papulation ,el.ements 

- / 

in the Shonto area. 



\ 



According to Adams; 



i 



Each resident lineage has developed 
through the multiplication and expan- 
sion of an original preempting family 
within the community, such that each 
has its own district, contiguous terr- 
ritory. The incidental consequence 
of this historical development is that 
resident lineages tend to fulfill 
within themselves bpl5h of the two 
principal conditions necessary to Nav- 
aho social interaction: geographic 
^nd consanguineal proximity. A high 
degree of internal interaction inevi- 
tably results (Adams 1963:60). 



Adams showed little evidence of "resident 
linkages'* being lineal; he found that 
•^Shonto's resident lineages may include 
the households of siblings of either sex, 
plus "their married children and grandchil- 
dren of either sex" (Adams 19^3:60) . The 
resident lineages were seemingly consan- 
guineal but not uni lineal. Furthermore/ 
five resident, lineages were isomorphic 
with' the camp, and three resident lineages 
were composed .of only 2 or 3 household^ 
(Adams 1963:60). ^Residence patterns 
households are given in Table 4.2 fr^ 
Adams (1963:64). 



( 
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The predominance of matrilocality wa^ 
not marked (only 52 percent) , and in one 
area pa^rilocality was the statistical 
norm. It should be noted that these 
households were typed according to rela- 
tionship to the resident lineage, not the 
camp . For the 31 camps with more than a 
single household/ 19 were biiocal (both 

patri local and ma^tri local \inits) / 8 matri- 

3 

local, 3 patrilocal/ and 1 neolocal. 
Adaims' basis for classification was land 
tenure, which does not necessarily^'^elpre^ 
s6nt relationships between iiouselKfids in 
the same camp. The connections between ' 



Table 4.2: Residence Patterns for Shonto Households by Are^ of "Resident 
. Lineage" an<§ Number of Years Household Established 



Area 



Matri local 



Patrilocal 



Neolocal 



Uncertain 



Southeast Group* 

.OS - 10 '.years ^ ^-^-^ 9 

10 - 20 years \ 9 

20 or more years^*^^ 13 

^ Total 31 
Southwest Group 

0-10 years 6 

10-20 years 5 

20 or more years 2 

c Total • , 13 
• North, Group 

\ 0-10 years 3 

10 - 20 years ^ ^ 1 

' 20 or more years 4 

Total 8 
Shonto School 

Grand Total 52 



5 

5 

•8 
18 

1 
3 
7 
11 

5 

3 
5 
13 

42 



3 ^ 
3^ 



Source: Data from Adams (1963: 64) 
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the head of a household and the head of a 
camp, for instance, may be obscured by 
Adam§* use of ^ terms. These data indicate 
that resident'* " lineages" are not unilineal 
(and certainly not matrilineal, even 
jbhpugh the Navajo are considered to^^ave ^ 
matrilineal system) . The "resident lin- 
eage** pattern that Adams introduced ap- 
pears to show that the reckoning of der 
scent has little to do with the actual 
organization of social (or, at least, 
residence) groups. 

Adams concluded tl\at "The region 
north and west of Black Mesa is /"after 
all, the most recently settled of the en- 
tire ^iava30 country and for this reason'' 
alon^* s,h?>uld hardly be expected to have 
the most traditional culjture and society"^ 
(Adams 1958:69) . 

Adams* method which classifies hous.e- 
holds as matrilocal, patrilocal, or neo- ' 
local is so idiosyncratic that his data 
cannot easily be compared with any other 
wavajo community study (. His report does 
not reveal the camp orj residential group 
organization or post-nuptial residence pat- 
terns. ^ While it may represent the nature 
of ponsanguineal ties in fairly large geo- 
graphic areas and thus may proiwSte under- 
standing of settlement patterns, the use 
of terms generally denoting post-nuptial 
residence can only confuse the issue. ^ The 
use of the te-rm household to include fam- 
•ilies living under-more than one roof is 
also confusing and makes it difficult to 
dompare the Adams data with other 
studi.es. 

-'fhe ipean area occupied by .a ** resident 
lineage" was 12,26.7 acres; most areas were 
apparently smaller, while a lessor number 
were larger. This mean area was smaller * 
than the 15,000 acres (minimum) of the 
"land-use communities" described by Kim- 



ball and Provinse (1942:23) for the 
Pinon - Black Mesa area.' 

within the Shonto area there were gev- ^ 
eral dom^lnant cLan segments. Table 4.3 
shows the distribution of the Shonto popu- 
lation by clan affiliation. In 1955/ mem- 
bers of at least 13 clans wdte Resident in 
the Shonto area. A generation before only * 
the first 6 clans and Kinlichi'ini were 
present. Reed Clan was localized in the 
Cow Springs - Shonto - Black M^sa area 
(Aaams 1963:^61-62; Levy 1962c : 784-7.8S) 
Salt Clan was the most^, prominent clan at 
Navajo Mountain along with Bitter Water* 
The Many Goats and Edgewater ^Clans were 
prevalent on the Kaibeto Plateau (Levy 
1962c:784-785) . The number of clans rep-,^ 
resented is essentially consistent with 
other western Nayajo communities (e.g.# 
Navajjo Mountain Community)'. . * ^ 

Adams' major emphasis at Shonto was^ 
economics- From informants ^ trading post 
records, and ^documents from oth^r agen- 
cies, Adams collected data on income for 
the 100 households in the study. While 
the mean annual incomes were $291 per cap- 
ita/ $1,656 per household, and $4,357 per 
camp/ Adams felt these figures were some- 
what mispleading, suggesting that "The cojn- 
munity*s me^n household ^income should 
.probably be figured at somewhere between 
$2,000 and $2/500 for comparison with non- 
Indian communities" (Adams 1963:140). The 
purpose of this adjustment was to take into 
account free services available to members 
of Shonto community. Adams (1963:139-140) 
also believed that the figures for house- 
hold income were misleading because re- , 
sources were pooled within the camp. 

Table 4.4 summarizes the. salient eco- 
nomic data. Products consumed at home 
represented 10 percent of all income. 
The figure for home consumption is rather J 



ax\ arbit^by one and was calculated by 
Adams from estimates of th^ average weight 
of lambs not sold, market values of lambs, 
ai>^ the average -dollar yield per acre 
(Adams 1963:122-124). Home consumption, ^ 
so estimated,, accounted for nearly half of 
all income from "native enterprises." Wage 
work accounted for 55,7 percent of ail ' 
income, most of which came from railroad 
work and other off-Reservation sources. 
Welfare, unemploymeht compensation, and 
other unearned, income. -contributed 22,4 
pejrcent. cf- the community's income. 
Eighty-three percent .of all households 
and all camps depended in.p^rt on live- 



stock or other "native enterprises." 
Sixty-six* percent of all households and 
all but 3 camps depended partly on wages ^, 
Seventeen househplds received welfare and 

r 

42 others unemployment compensation, 

C > . 

Adams' economic data are as detailed 

and extensive as »any economic data on the 

Navajo. From these data emerges a fine 

exposition of economic- pattern of this 

area of^the Reservation . in: the midri^SO^A**:. 

O'f . speciarl interest are the inultiple.-r '\ 

sources of income of -rtiost pamps and the 

pervasiveness, among males, of off-Resef- 

vatioQ^easonal wage work on the railroads 

1 



TcCble 4.3: Clan Membership at Shonto, 



Clan 



Individuals 



Lokadine (Reed) 

\ Todichiini (Bitter Water) 

— 

Tlizitani (Many Goats) 
Ashikini (Salt) 
Tabaha (Edgewater>^ 
Tachiini (Red Streak) 
Adootsosni (Narrow Gorge) 
Bitani (Folded Armsf 
Deschiini (Red Rock Bend) 
Ffonagha (He Walks Around) 
- Kinlichi'ini (Red House) 
Tsinajini (Black Rock) 
I Hashgha'atso (Yucca Ffuit Is Strung Out) 
Unknown 

Total 



158 
118 
77 
74 
49 

i 

28 

18- 

6 
2 
1 
1 

l' 
25 
568 



Source: Data froln Adams (1963:62) 



ERIC 



24 

■37' 



This was certainly the most important 
source of cash in the community. 

Although Adams provided detailed eco- 
aomic information/ one must be cautious 

^ in Hsing his data for comparative pur- 
poses. Adams tended to assume that the 
Shonto Navaj'o both bought and sold exclu- 
sively at Shonto trading post; -this as- 
sumption allowed him to rely upon trading 
post records for estimates oS/incoit\e de- 
-rived f.rom lamb and wqol sales. While rer 
liance on Shonto. Ix^jSifiig, pogt was certfiinlV 
*more true in the past than at j>resent/ 
Shonto Navajo did not use it exclusively 
in the 1950s. Many Reed clansmen spent a 
good part of the year near Cow Springs 
trading post where wool sales were fre- 
quently conducted. There wa^/ even then, 
a tendency for Navajos to sell a propor- 
tion of ^*j^eir goods to traders at posts 

^ where they did not have credit/ in order 
%o obtain some cash payments. Therefore/ 
Adams probably underestimated the extent 
of livestock transactions. Ruffing 's jre- 
study of Shonto in 1971/ discussed in Sec- 
tion 5/ apparently used Sttonto trading » 
post records rather than interviews with 
Navajos. Because, both studies were based 
on- Shonto trading post records, Shonto ap- 
pears less reliant upon livestock* than do 
other western Navajo communities studied 
between the 1950s and 1970s. In spite 
of the underestimates of livestock activ- 
ity, the strength of both Adams' 'and Ruff- 
ing 's studies of ShoVito-ls in the wealth 
of detail presented, which allows the 
reader to recombine da^ta for comparative 
purposes in a number of di fF&ent,«i£ays , 

Footnotes ; 

^"A hous^pld comRrises the people who in- 
habit a single hogan - or in" some bases 
two or more hogans vithin . a^few yards of 
each other - and who eat regularly to- 
, gether and share resources in common" 
(Adams 1958:64) * 



2 

"The hogans constituting, a single resi- 
* dence group are ^eldom more than a cou- 
ple of hundred yards apart /• whereas 
they are always at least half a mile/ 
and more commonly over a mile/ from 
those of neighboring resi-dence groups" 
(Adams 19^8:65). 

» To facilitate"^ comparison of data in this 
Bulletin/ we try to use a single term/ 
,"camps/" in the text (following Collier's 
definition of this unit of Navajo social 
organization) . Various authors use dif- 
ferent terms to refer to this unit/ al- 
though the unit itself is "defined in 
virtually the ^seune way by most authors* n 



3„ 



The trend has been toward matri localism 
in recent years" (Adams 1958:68). 



Table 4.4: Sources-^ of Income at Shonto 
in 1955 • * » • 



Source 



Total 
Community 
income 



Native Enterprises 

Wool sales • ^ \ 
Lamb sales 

Home consumptic5n/ livisstock 
Home cons.umption/ agriculture 
Crafts ' ^ ! 

Miscellaneous native enterprises 

Total native enterprises 

Wage Work^ 

Local "payrolls 
Railroad wages 
Nonrailroad wages 

Total wage work 

Unearned Income ' 

Unemployment compensation 
► Welfare 
Other outsTde 




$' 6/171 
6/280 
14/639 
2/120 
2/685 
4/525 

$36/420 

\ 

$20/524 
67/964^ 
3/750 

I-l.. 

^$92/038 



$17/815 
13/598 
5/680 



Total unearned income $37/093 
Total income from all sources *^$T65y551 
Mean per capita income (N =: 568) $291 
Source: data €rom Adams (1963:138) ^ 
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5. SHONTO. 197r 



The Shonto community, first studied 
by Adams in 1955, was restudied by Ruff- 
ing in 1971 . vj^er restudy emphasized eco- 
nomic variables'Ng^ pome other important ^ 
information was also collected. 



In *the intervening 16 years, the pop^ 
uXation had grown from 568 to 792 people, 
an increase of 39.4 p6rcent, repre^senting 
an average annual increase of 2.1 percent 
which is seemingly low foir a Navajo popu-* • 
lation. The expansion increased popula- 
tion density to 3.!I4 persons per square 
mile, eibout 40 percent denser than in 
1955. By 1971^ there were 60 camps or 
residenCje groups, an increase of 58 per- 
cent over the -38 groups reported by Adams 
in 4955 . The number o£ households had 
increased by 28 percent, to a total of 128 
in 1971. These figures reflected a fis- 

sioning of camps which meant that "each 

- f 

residence group land-use area had shrunk 
to 3.8 square .mijes' or 2,453 acres, a drop 
of 36.6% fronr-i955" , (Ruffing I972tHi) . 

crease in population i:^^^ 
fleeted by an inciTffa«£;in the average 
household size from 5,68 t <D0^=i8^^g^sQn^ . 
However, the 16-year period showe4 a 
slight tr^nd toward smaller camps The 
number of households per camp fell from 



a mean of 2.63 to a mean of 2.18 (see Ta- 
ble 5.1). , . ' 

Assuming that the samples studied by 
Adami^ ^nd Ruffing were independent 
(actually they were*" not) , we applied 
a t-test to their (lata. The test 
reveal^d'no ^statistically significant 
difference in camp size over the 16-year > 
period. Even so, there are a variety of 
factors which suggest changes in socia!^^ 
organization: \1) camps fission more rAp-* 
idly than new households are created? (2) 
there is more variation in camp size and 
an increasing pressure on the land; and 
(3) there is a strong possibility that the. 
real growth rate is deflated by emigriition. 
The third possibility can be checked in a 
rough way by a comparison of >the age and 
sex distributions in 1955 and 1971, but 
vinfortunately the necessary data are not 
,available for 1971. Ruffing did not dis- 
cuss residence patterns or camp and house- 
hold composition to help illuminate the 
nature of social organization. Since 
' Ruffing had access to Adams ' material and 
mainly usec^ his def initions of household 
and residence group, any^i^ses she might 
have had* in defining camps were probably 
similar to those of Ad^llte. Therefore, the 



Table 5.1: Changing. Camp Size at 
Shonto, 1955-1971 



N 

■ 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Range 


Z Score 


1955 37 


14.95. 


6.14 


2-33 


0.73, no 










significant 










difference 


1971 ^0 


13.20 


6.85 


2-3^^ 





Source: 




and Ad^ 



112-116) 



differences in camp size reported by Ruff- 
ing and Adams are not assumed to be due to 
author bias in defining caonps. 



cent of , totii income can be ^^tTfctributed to 
home consumption in 1971 compared to 10 
percent in 1955. 



Table 5.2 shows changes in source^and 
amount of income by a comparison of 1955 
and 1971 figures. There are some discrep- 
ancies between* Ruffing 's figures for 1955 
and Adams' published* data for thq same 
year. In particular, Ruffing inflated 
the amount derived from "traditional" 
sourceSf livestock f agriculture, an4 
crafts. She also included a new category, 
."welfare in kind" (non-cash forms of wel- 
fare such as food or equipment) , which was 
not uJ^ed by Adams. Most (86 percent) aSl ' 
the "income" within this category was 
supplied by commodity foods. Both Ruffing 
and Adams<:^ncluded home consumption of 
livestock and agriculture in their figure 
(Ruffing 1972:230-233) . 



There has also been a lessening de- 
pendence^ on "traditional"^ enterprises and 
railroad income. The loss of income has. 
be,en more than offset/^^'by a dramatic rise 
in welfcire payments' and local wage worlff ^ 
But 'even this statement needs to**be qual- 
ified. .The shift from railroad work to 
local wage wprk is a shift-^^in the pattern 
of Wag^. work, not in its relative" impor- • 
tance. In fact, wage work as a whole ac^- 
counted for a somevihat smaller proportion 
of the total community income. in 1971 
(59-5 perceht) thin it did in 1955 (64; 5 
percent). The BIA'' school, built sihce 
1955, employed 133 local ^Navajos^ and ac- 
counted for 31.4 percent of the total com- 
munity income in 1971. 



, Table 5.3 displays sheep income by 
t^pe and shows that it is questipnable 
whether there was an increase in income 
from this source in the period between - 
the two studies. The. Table indicates that 
if subsidies had not offset the ,effect^Mjf 
a collapsed wool market, there woultj^ have 



Ruffing concluded: (1) "the live-^ . 

^stock economy declined -in physical produc- 
tivity" ; (2) "thel litost striking change was 
the increase in local permanent and tempo- 
rary wafge work opportunities*; and (3) 
there. was a "shift of surplus labor but of 

'subsistence activities into wage^work." 



been little gain in cash in<^^ jfrpm sheep. , She could have perhaps stressed mare 
There was apparently no real i^c^ease 
though the area was 113 percent Vyergrazed 
in 1971 as compared to its havihg been 55 
percent overgrazed in 1955. In 16 years, 
the, average flock &ize had declined from 
93 to 83, but by contrast, cattle herds 
had increased ■'in 'size from an average of 
7.0 J head ^ft 3,955 to 18.3. In l^^fl^tiiere' 
were 735 cattle, 2,899 goats, 4,995 sheep, 
or 10,834 sheep uniits at Shonto. Thirty- 
nine /:ai][ips had cattle, and all had s^eep. ^ 
^urtlfiermore , 51 camps each had at least 
one small cornfield. In spit,e of this 
agricultural activity, only about 4 pe^r* 



veii^s^stropgly the increase in welfare paytnents. 

She merely stated that "The growth of wel- 
fare payments does riot signify increasing 
, need, but rather that the people are* more 
adept at obtaining welfare to meet 'their 
ndeds" (Ruffing 1972 :162-lS4) .• 



Ruffing's Cursory treatment of wel- 
fare is an unfortunate oversight in an 
otherwise fine study It is based impli-r 
citly on Ruffing* s belief in the homoge- 
neiyty of Shonto as a community and on ah 
'overemphasis 'on the ex,tent of cooperation. 
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between non-related groups within the 
Shonto afta. She stated that ''a program 
for promoting an increase in income per 
capita based on cooperatives would be more 
consistent with southwestern Indian social 
structures..." (Ruffing 19?2;2r). "If the 
•residence group is communal in nature, it 
seems logical to extend its economic ac- 
tivities through cooperatives..." (Ruffing 
1972:35). This view of Navajo social 
organization and values may account fgr" a 
lack of concern about ecoi^omic stratifica- 
tion and hence a de-emphasis of. the impor- 
tance of welfare.' 

There are, however, some indications 
that social stratification exists in 
Shonto and , to a lesser degree , that 
stratification is* associated with wel- 
fare. In 1955, 17 households in 14 camps 
received welfare. The per capita annual*" 
income* for households receiving welfare 
was $242, and for. camps was $255. These 
figures are welir.. below the community fig- 
^ure of $291 (see Adams 1963':ll4-116) . 



Table 5.3i^' Sheep Income at Shonto 



1955 



1971 



Home consumption 
Wool* saved 

' Total consum^ * 
Wool sales / ^ 

.Lamb sales 
Subsidy 

Total cash income 

Grand ^otal*' 




$p.7,0 90 $40,370 



Source: Data from Adams (1963:138) and 
Ruffing (1*972; 130) 



Adams (1963:143) also noted a heavy in- 
crease in Aid to Dependent Chi^ldren pay- 
ment's during the suranier months when 
children returned from boarding school 
and^ many, men were off on railroad gangs. 
Even Ruffing •s 1971 data on total live- 
stock income and livestock holdir>gs^ indi- 
cated that 6, camps with 14 percent of\ the 
population received 32.4 percent of th6 
livestoclc income (see. Tables 5.4 and 5.5). 
Thes(B data do. not suggest that the coxnmu- . 
nity is firmly stratified. The 6 can^s^ 
were not very wealthy in 1955, and other"* 
camps may have supplemented their incope. ^ 
from other sources. There is no informa- 
tion on supplementary income since Ruffing 
did not break down income derived ^om 
wages and welfare by camp. However, she 

did give an idea of the variation in eco- 

•> » . ' 

nomic strategies/ stating that^: 



E<rery residence group continued to 
' engage in subsistence activities. 
Thirty-six residence groups engaged 
in' some combination of .^^bsistence 
activities, local wage work, and wel- 
fare. Anothe? 24 engaged in nonr 
local wage work either 'on the rail- 
road, in agriculture, or construc- 
tion. The most frequent combinations 
were subsistence activities, tempo- 
rary wage work, and welfare (10 Res- 
idence Groups) or subsistence activ-^ 
ities and temporary wage work (7' 
Residence Groups) or subsistence^ 
activities, temporary wage work, 
permanent wage work, and welfare (8 
* Residence Groups) (Ruffing 1972:158). 



Finally, it might be noted that with- 
out welfare the 1971 per (Capita income was 
only $531 per year (equal to* $374 in 1955 
dollars^ i.e., representing^ a real rise 
of 24 percent from 1955 to 1971). AS 
Adams (1963:147) has shown, in 1955 the 
Shonto Navajo j^fer capita ^nd mean house- 
hold income was only 65 percent that of 
th^ avercige value for the Navajo Tribe as^^ 
a whole. Yet ShOlito relied slightly more 
on welfare than did Navajos in general. 



29 



42 



1 y-- 



The *sad fact seems to,' be that welfare is 
vital in the Shonto community and «4:hat its 
increase in the 16 years frtfm 1955 to 1971 
is a reflection' of real need "in a number 
of families* 



other areas of the Reservation. Although 
household size increased, camps fissioned 
even more rapidly, causing a decline in 
camp sizes* 



Conclusions 

Since 1955 a number of changes have 
taken place at Shonto which have affected 
the economic structure, and social organi- 
zation of the cocnmunity. The chapter unit 
which includes Shonto and Cow Springs h^S' 
become a more important political entit/^ 
a school has been built/ and transporta- 
tion and commtinication have been iji^roved. 
*rhe area experienced a severe drpught in 
1971. 

During this period pofHilation rose 
rapidly, though not as mich as in some 



The creation of a local source of wage 
work replaced migratory railroad work 'to 
'some degree. At the same time, while re- 
liance on s-ubsistence activities was less- 
ened, every camp continued to maintain 
some sheep and most possessed other live- 
stock' as well. Aside from local wage 
work (about 19 percent of which was sup- 
plied directly by the 'Navajo Tribe and was 
mostly temporary) , welfare provided the- 
larg^'jst increment in the community's in- - 
come. Shonto had shifted its economic and 
social base towards a wage-welfare ecoh- . 
omy, largely, it seem*s> ag a response to 
population pressure on the land base. 



Table 5. A A 



Distribution of 
Sheep among Camps 
at Shonto in 1971 



Table 5.5: 



Distribution of • 
Livestock -Income 
among Camps at 
Shonto in 1971 




umber -of 
Sheep 
'.Per Camp 



1-24. 

25-37 

38-50 

51-100 

101-l^p 

151-200 

201-300 
/ 

300+ V 



Total 



Camps 



Source: Data from Ruffing 
(1972;131-132) * . 



Income Range 
(Dollars) 



Frequency 
(Number of Camps) 



5 




. 0-200 


4 


7 




201-500 


19 


16 


ft 


501-1000 


14 


14 




1001-1500 


9 


10 




1501-2000 .X 


7 


3 




2^001-2500 


5 


4 




2501-3000 ' ^ 


. 1 


' 1 / 


< 


3000-4500 




60 




4500+ 


' 1 



Source : ^ Data from Ruffing 
(197.2:144-145) 
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6. BLACK MESA, 1971 



of household heads was^ 59 years and 13 of 

/ 

24 household heads were over 60 years o3.d« 
The educational attainment of 42 household 
heads and spouses was very low, 86 percent 
had no formal schooling, and only one had 
more than an elementary school education 
(Kozlowski in press :Tables , 3, 4) . Cer- 
tainly the agfe of this sample is partly 
the reason for the -low level of educa-. . 
tional attainraen't. 

i ^ The 25 households were of varying 
composition. Independent nuclear house^ 
holds and varieties of this basic type 

^"(conjugal pair and grandparent-grandchild 
households) accounted for 72 percent of 

•all households .and about 58 percent of. the 
Survey population. The remainder of the 
population lived in extended or joint fam- 
ily households. 



In the autumn of 1971/ Kozlowski iji- 
terviewed 25 household heads or their 
spouses on Black Mesa.<& Th^ area- surveyed 
was .largely west of the Peabody Coal Com- 
pany strip mine and extrended to ,near Cow 
Springs. The 2% households about which 
Kozlowski gathered some information con- 
stituted an '^availability sample" of 
households in the' area (Kozlowski in 
press: 4-5). Kozlowski defined a household 
as those persons who reside under one xoof 
and who also share r:esources. *The average 
. ^ household, size was about. 5.7 persons with 
toout 3 children and tnore than 2 adults. 
Of the 76 children in 'the sample almost 
.three-quarters (and 88 percent of the 62 
'children in school) were away at boarding 



school.. Thus the average household had 



only about 3.7 me; 
^year long (Kozlow; 

Kpzlowski obtaJ 
age and education attai 
heads and their spouses 
were 'generally elderly. 




in residence all ... 
press : 5-6) . 

nformation^dn the 
of. household 
Household heads 
The average age 



Table 6.1 shows the estimated gross 
incpme from different sourqes for the -26 
households that' provided reliable informa- 
tion. The mean household income was $2,130 
per year, and a per capita annual income (for 
130 people) wa^ $380. Welfare was by far 
*the most important source of income in 
most households': Eighteen households re-/ 
ceived some unearned ihcome. . Livestock 
was owned by all households and^was a more 
s^ignificant source of income for a greater 
number of households than w6re wages. 
While only 15 househol<^ sold sheep, al,l 
but one . household consumed part of their 
herd. The 15 households who sold sheep 
(6L3 percent of all households) owned 76 
percent of sheep in the sample (Kozlowski 
in press :Table 8) which indicates some 
differentiation in. the area based on live- ' 
stock data for the sample. Table 6.2 pre- 
sents some of the basic livestock data for 
the sample. The average cash income from 
livestock was about $260 per household. 
However/ not all livestbck^holding house- 
holds received cash income. Furthe^rmore, 



31 ' 

44 \, 



overgrazing coupled with drought meant 
that the range was inadequate.^' Supple- 
mentary feed for stdck, beyond that issued 
by the Navajo Tribe^ had to ,4;;^^ purchase9 
Kozlowski (in press: 14) estimated thai 
households spent about $3,375 for feed. 
This figure is slightly over half of the 
gross cash income derived from livestopk 
and about a quarter of the estimated value 
c^f livestock combining cash income with 
home consumption. The net income from 
livestock was* quite small since, a large 
amount of'mpney had to. be spent for feed. 
On the other hand, sheep and goats were 
slaughtered for home ^ consumption, and Cctn 
be considered as a non-monetary income 
supplenlent. In general, livestock-raising 
appears to have been a precarious activity 
offering little more than partial subsis- 
, tence for roost households; Thus while 
nearly every household had some benefit 
from livestock, only 6 hdpseholds, at the 
roost, received support from wage earners. 
There were 6 wage earners in the Scimple, 
biit only one, an ^ployee of Peabody Coal 
Compciny, had a full-time jojD. This indi- 
vidual's wages ($10,000 per year) ac- 



counted for '65 percent of all wage income 
in the area (Kozlowski in press: 11-12) . 

Wag'fe work may have been more signifi- 
cant for households than Table 6*1 sug- 
gests, Kozlowski (in press: 6) noted the 
age of household heads^was relatively high 
€ind that' at least one-third of the non- 
resident adult male offspring of Black 
Mesa household heads were living off the 
Navajo Heservation. Another 3 adult males 
were in Tuba City (Kozlowski in press :Ta- 
ble 5) * It is possible that som6 of these 
men may have contributed to a small degree 
to the economic welfare of their parents' 
household. Since Kozlowski did not rer 
port' on this' possible source of income, 
such an inference is purely speculative. 
Craft income was a minor element in Black 
Mesa's economy, §lthough^ only six house- 
holds did not derive any^ benefit from the 
source* All but two of those engaged in 
craftwork did weaving. • 

Kozlowski 's pap^r focused on economic 
conditions and provides only a small, 
amount of data on social organi^^ation. He 



♦ Tuble 6.1: * Estimated Income From All Sources On Black Mesa^ 1^71' ^ s . 



Source 
of Xhcome 



Amount 



Percent of 
Total Income 



Percent of Income 
(less home consumption > 



Welfare 


$25,200 




46 » * 


51 




• 


Wage 


15,500 






32- 






Livestock 


12,415 




22 . } 








(Cash) 


(6,235) 






13 






(Home Consumption) 


(6,180) 












# Crs^fts . 


2,125 




4 


4 






Total 


$55,185 




100 


100 




* 


. Source: pata from Kozlowski. <in press: 


Tables 
32. 


6, 10; footnote 8) 
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initially had a high 'refusal rjrxe (Kozlow 
ski in press: 4) on Black Mesa', and it is 
uncertain to what extent his economic and 
household data for the area were biased by 
problems encountered in sampling. The 
economic condition revealed by Kozlowski 
is bleak. Over 90 percent of the* house- 
holds were below the poverty level and in- 
debtedness Ws common as households needed 
credit to meet routijie expenses . Black 
Mesa would seem to be one of Jihe poorest 
areas of the Reservation. Our survey of' 
an adjacent* area on Black Mesa two years 
later" showed an estimated per capita in- 
come of over $lrOOO. , Kozlowski 'a figures 
for Black Mesa are lower than those for. 
Shgfito and Red Lake. 



eference: \) 
< 



feo zlowski, Sdwin 



In Pre^s. ' "Subsistence on Black 

//' Mesa." In Contemporary 
' .^.'^ Indian Reservatidg Society , 

Joseph G. Jorgen'^n, ed> 



7. SOUTH TUBA CITY, 
1960. 1966 



Since the figures for occupations 
match closely, as do the other param'eters, 
we may have confidence in the economic 
data for South Tuba in 1960. The occupa- 
tion, in most cases, reflects the major 
source of income. However, the figures 
giyen for South Tuba, like those for Red 
Lake, must be considered* approximate ^ 
with respect to economic variables. In 
addition, 17 individuals *(4 percent of the 
communi-ty) considered as "people in the 
ccimp ,1R?orking out of town," probably added 
s^ome to the income of the camps. Nine 
Ocimps , whose major emphasis was not sheep, 
nevertheless maintained flocks in areas 
around Tuba, and as distant as Cedar 
kidge, Howell Mesa, and Grey Mountain. 
This would seem to support th^ existence 
of at least some participation in the 
pastbfal communities adjacent to Tuba 
City. 

Table 7.2 gives some idea of the re- 
lationship of education to occupation for 
43 camp heads. The gample •i^ really too 
sm^ll to be^subjected meaningf uJLly to sta- 
tistical tests, but some tendencies are 
clearly evident. In general, those people 
with more years of education have the more 
stable and more lucrative ' jobs . . 



In 1960 a survey of 45 camps, 40 of 
which were to be included in a new water 
project, was made in South Tuba City. 
Camp information from this survey included 
composition, number of households, number 
of individuals/ and certain facts about 
the person designated as camp head -^age, . 
sexr education^, "occupation, etc. Frbm ^, 
these camps a random sample of ^13 camps 
w^s drawn to obtain more detailed informa- 
tion. The similar Values for a number of 
variables displayed in Table 7.1 show that, 
th^ random "sub- sample** is an adeqi^ate re- 
flectifJn of th^-total population. 



In 1966, the sample selected in 
1960 was restudied as part of the Navajo 
alcohol study. Limitations inherent in 
following the sasae group of people 
through time have been noted with refer- 
ence to the Red Lake sample. The* popu- 
lation growth represented by those camps 
rtftSbntacted (all but 2 - one in which the 
faipily moved' and another single eldelrly 
male who had died) was about 1.6 percent 
.per year. Annual pfer capita income had 
increased at a rate of 2 percent, somewhat 
less than both the Red Lake sample (3.8 
percent) and the natipnal rate of inflation 
(3 ^percent) . 



er|c^- 



34 



47 



A comparison of some demographic var- 
iables shows that the changes can be most 
easily explained with -respect to family 
dynamics and may . not be a true reflection^ 
of the total community in ^the way that the 
, random sample was in I960 (see Table 7,. 3). 
One camp accounted for a large number of 



the changes. The camp expanded from 17 to 
30 individuals and from 3 to 5 households. 
This is one of the largest camps noted on 
the western epd of the Reservation. Aver- 
age education cind income were reaching a 
point at which the camp would be expected 
to fission. Each household in the camp was 



Table 7*1'. Comparison of South 
Ranflom Sub-Sample, 


T^ba City Total' Sample with 
1960 








Total Sample 


Sub- sample 

'\ 


^ 




Number 


Perc ent 


Number 

• 


Percent 




Number of individuals 


426 




105 






Camps 


45 . 




13 . 






Households 


63 




i9 


\ 




Households per camp 


1.40 . 




1.46 






Persons per household 


6.76 


* 


5.53 






Persons pef-rcamp « 


9.47 




8.08 






Mean years of age .for camp* heads 

* 


44.70 




43.50 






Meaft years of education for camp heads 


5.80 




6.15 






Female camp heads . . » 


16 


35.5 • 


3 - 


23,0 




Occupations of camp heads^ 












ilousewife ' 


11 


25.0 


3 


23.1 




Government- supported job 

; « 


10 


22.7 


3 


23*1 




Welfare 
• 

Wage (non-government) > . 
Unemployed 


, 6 
5 
4 


13.5 

11.4' / 
9.1 


2 
2 


15.4 
15.4 
15.4 




Sheep-,herding 


5 


11.4 


1 


7.7 




Retired 


2 


4.5 * 


0 


0.0 




Medicine Man 


1 


2.3 


0 


0.0 




4 

Tota]^ Number of Individuals 
with Occupations 


44, ' 


100.0 


13 


100.0 





Non- Indian 



Source : .Derived from Levy (1960-1966 Field Notes) 
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economically independent with respect to 
source of incoine. .By contrast, only 
minor changes had taken place in other 
camps . 

Nevertheless , because the. Red Lake 
and South Tuba populations were Studied at 
the same times and in the same manner it 
is worth noting tha^ household size, camp 
size, and number of households p^r camp 
have all increased in both communities 
over time. Whether these results were an 
artifact of restudying the same households 
after 6 years or whether they truly re- 
flected a trends in the general' population 
cannot be determined without fuirther 
research. \ 



References: 



Levy, Jerrold E. 

Field Notes (in possession of 
the author) 

"Some Trends in Navajo Health 
Behavior." Ethnologist's Re- ' 
port, qSPHS-DIH. Window Rock, 
Arizona. 

rcommunity Organization of the 
Western Navajo." American 
Anthropologist (64:781-801. 
Levy, Jerrold E., ^nd Stephen J. Kvinitz 

1974 Indian Drinking; Navajo Prac- 
tices and Anglo-American 
\Theories. New York: John 
«iley and Sons .> 
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1966 

19 62b 



1-9 62c 



Table 7.2 



: Years of Formal Education for Camp Heads with Various 
Occupations in South Tuba City, 1960 



_!»L 



years of Formal Education 



Occupation 




0 


1-5 


6-8 . 9- 


11 


12' \ 

\ \ 


13 


Mean 


Sovernment job 








- 3 


(1) J 


J \ 
5^ (2) \ 


• 2 


11.6 


• 

Wage (non-government) 


2 , 


(1) * 


" s 




(i) 


1 - 




6.6 


Housewife 


5 


(2) 


1 


1 ^^3 


(1) 


1 


• 




Unemployed 


1 


(1) . 


1 (1) 


2 








4.8 


Welfare^ 




1 


3 


2^(2) 




y 




3.3 


• 

Retired 










_ • 






0 


Sheep-herding 




(1) 




- m 










^Fi^ureS in parentheses 


are 


^hose 


for the 


random sub-sample of 13 


camps 
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Table 7.3: Demo'graphic. Changes in South Tuba City, 1960 - 1966 



Population j«f 

Number -afcjcamps 

NuiftbTer^ of .iTQtteeholds... 

Households pe!r ,canfp ^. 

Petsons per camp 

Persons per household 

Years education of family head 

Mean age of family head (years) 





1966 


103 




1 J 


11 - 


[ 19 


18 


.1.46 


1.64 


8.08- 


10*. 45 


> 5.53^ * ; 


6.39 


'6.4 


6.7 


42.5 / . 


41.6 



Source: Deriv^ from Levy (1950-1966 Field Notes) 



III. EASTERN NAVAJO 
. 8. KLAGETOH, 1939 



ColS.ier (1951) fpllowed a research 
design 'similar to that used by Aberle 
(1966) , that of coirtparing two Navajo com- 
munities which^ seemed to* di-ffer in respect^ 
to projSlinity to or isola|p.on from the sur- 
rounding Anglo world, t^vajo Mountain was 
Collier's "traditional," isolated commun- 
ity. Klagetoh, like Mexican' Springs, was 
characterized by greater proximity to 
services and Anglo centers. Klagfetoh was 
28- miles from U.S. Highway 66 and 30 miles 
frSnT^Jindow Rock; it was a '^oil Conserva- 
tion, Service f^adquarters/* the c.enter for 
a day school, and a community meeting ^ • 
house. In addition, the coinplex at Klag- 
etok also included a trading post. Cdl- 
-lier's* sample consisted of 227 indivi- 
duals who lived within 3 miles -of this 



complex and "their* interests centered pri- 
marily in school, meeting and store at 
Klagetoh^' .(Collier 1951 :47), 

Klagetoh was apparently settled be- 
ffore the 1860s but was depopulated when 
the inhabitants were taken to Fort Sumner, 
It was 'resettled by the 1870s. 7he den- 
sity of settlement^ in the approximately 
30 square 'mil^s surrounding the center, 
surveyed by Collier apparently was a lit- 
'tle more than 7,5 persons per square. mile, 
which was quite * a. bit greater than, the 
figure of 2.4 persons per square* mile for 
.District 17 reported i^n the 19^*0 Human De- 
pendency Survey. However the density 
figure 7,5 represents the settlement ar^a . 
and doe& not include all pasture apd farm- 
ing areas (Collier 1951:44-45') , 

Table 8.1' gives a , breakdown of the 
people by the units * of * Social organization 
which Collier found at Klagetoh, Collier 
stated: 



Table 8,1; The Size of Cooperating Groups, Camps, and Hogans at Klagetoh in 1939 



Gooper^ating 
Group ^ 



Number 
of People 
in Group * 



Camp 



Number 
J of People 

in'^-Camp 



33 



1 
2 



5 

16- 



12 



Hogan, 



a 
b 
c 



Number 
of People 
in Hpgan 



12 
3 
1 

















II 


17 




/i 

2 


4 ' ^ 


















4 
















III 


26 




J. 












m 


2 














3 


.6 












4 


1 












5 


6 


- 


- 
















IV 


5 




1 


^3 


• - 


- 








2 


2 




















' TT" 

V 


34 




1 


9 


a 
b 


• 4 

5 








2 


15 , 


' a 


13 












, . • b « 


2 








• 3 


10 


a 


6 












•b 




VI, 


8 












VII 


29 




1 • 


6 




< 

f 








2 


2 












3 


21 


a 


4 












-b. 


7 










* 


c 


• * 5 












. d 


5 


VlII 


11 




> 









IX 



16. 



' 5 
11 



a 
b 



Th6. groups that do emerge at Klagetoh 
as functioning units are the hogan, 
the Ccunp and the cooperating-group. . 
Hauling wood and, water are centered 
in the ccunp. f>reparing ^nd eating bf 
meals is -usually done in each hogan 
although cooked foo^ may be shared 
within the camp. Herding aa<i farming 
present additional manpower require- 
ments f which aj;^ supplied by combina- 
'tiori into cooperating-groups . The 
camps that combine for herding may re- 
combine with Uif ferent^camps for farm- 
ing. Sometimes the saihe "combination • 
carries on both activities. Each 
larger group, consisting of the capips 
cooperating for herding and farming 
activities , constitutes a territorial 
unit (Collier 1951:64) . . 



Table 8.2 gives some means and ranges 
for the number of people in each of these ' 
units. The mean of 7.3 people per camp 
closely approximates the average consump- 
tion group size '(7.0 people) found in 1936 
by the Soil Conservation Service Survey.' 

It is interesfing to-note-^hat "these 
Klagetoh people remain in the same hogans 
the year round" (Collier 1951:53). Beyond 
this fapt it is difficult to see a clear 
••i^^fc€%*fn'' in. Klagetoh* s social organization. 
F'lexibili'tsy seems to be the hallmark and 
definitions become somewhat obscure'i Col- 
lier stated: 



■ Local 'herding, farming, and ceremonial 
procedures bring several camps to- 
gether into larger units called, in 
this study, cooperatin,g-groups. 'The 
camps within a cooperating group are 

-closely interrelated by kinship and 
marriage and liv^ within about half a 
mile of eacJh other (Collier 1-951:53). 



Thus in many ways ^Collier ' s ".coopera- 
^ting group" is' similar to^the "camp" - a 
territorial or cores idential unit con- 
nected by kin ties and cooperation.. In- 
deed, Kluckhohn and Leighton (1946:63) re- 
ported only two social units at Klagetoh, 
but the source of their data, is not clear J 

At Klagetoh in 1939 there were 0233 
people liying' in 29 hogans* All but 



four of these families combined in . 
various ways to make up eight" or nine 
extended families. There Was some 
cooperative work between ^ny two or 
more of these extended families. at ' 
the bu^y seasons (Kluckhohn and 
Leighton Id46t63)> . •'' '\\ ' ' 



These data probably came from Collier's 
field work although the figures are not 
precisely the same as those in Collier's 
dissertation. This is the,«only instance 
Kluckhohn and Leighton mentioned Klagetoh, 
so the source of da t^ 'remains ambiguous. 
They also may have confused Collier's 
multi-hogan camp with a single hogan unit. 
The situation at Klagetoh was further com- 
plicated by the fact that "there are some 
occasions when a few of the people from 
one cooperating group work with the people 
in another cooperating group" (Collier 
1951:57).' Collier reported that one-third 
of the cooperating groups at Klagetoh were 
composed of a single matriline whereas the 
other two- third^* were essentially^composed 
"of several lineages of about equal size . 
interrelated through marriage" (Collier 



Table 8.2: Mean Si2,e of Hogafhs, Camps, 
♦and Cooperating Qroups at 
Klagetoh in 1939 



Mean Range -Number 



Persons per 

hogan 5.4 1-13 . 227 people 
Hogans per 

camp 1.4 1-4 42 hogans 

Persons per ^4 

camp 7.3 1-21 31 camps • 

Camps per * ♦ • 

cooperating 12 cooperating 

group 2.6 1-5 groups'. 

Persons per* . ^ . ^' 

cooperating •. , 

group 18.9 5-34 ) . xj^^-^x-:.'.'f/ 

Source: Data from Cfbllier (1951:54-55.) . 



1951:68)\ Confer gave the incidence of 
patrilocal residence as 30 percent •in one 
statement (Collier 1951; 68) but it is not 
clear what group . served as the residential 
unit. However / ac^tording %o kinship 
diagraxns' mapped onto households , it ap- 
pears that only 3^-©£..^the 42 households 
lived patrilocally in cazi^s7^'WiTeEaa.s_7 
households were matri local and about 2 0 
of the households constituted nuclear fanw- 
ily camps . The remainder of the house- 
.holds were organized in a variety of oth^r 
ways (Coirief-^JrS^l448-49/ Figure 4). Ta- 



ble 8,3 gives some idea of the extent of 
Clan localization. Only 5 clans accou/ited 
for two-thirds of all adult clap members/ 

Colliey provided litjtle »e(5onomic 
data. Per capita income was given as 
$136.08 in the-Klagetoh area and seems to 
\iave bee'n^aken from a separate survey ^ 
ca^-ried^out by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice"^ (Collier ^ r9?l>85) 



Collier did not break down flocks by 
sheep units nor farms by acres, but^ne-^ 



Table 8.3: 


Cldn i^mbership of Adults' at Klagetoh 




^ _ ; ■ 


/ ' ' ' * ''Women 

» >f 


' Men 


Total 


Cituazini (Black Rock) 


10 


S ' 


19 • 


Bitani (Folded Arms) 


8 


4 


12 


Hanagani (He Walks Around) 




3 " - ^ 


• 9 


CenzaitiQ^C Black House) 


^ 4" 


5 " 


9 


Kiya'ani (Standing House) 




3 


. 8' 

* 


• Asih4 (Salt) 


3 


3 


6 


^ Tabaha (Edgewater) 


4 


1 r ; . 


5 


Diheiizini (Black Sheep) ^ 




— L _ ' . . ^ 


5 


y • 

Todeqini (Bitter Water) 


• 

4 , 


0"*' 


4 


Toconi (Big Watert) 
Tacini (Red Streak) ^ 


• ' 1. . 

1 


2 i 

• 

1 ^ , > 


3 
2 


Taneszani (Hog^n on Rock) 


o' 


2 


2 


, Kiniichi (Red House) 




1 


I*' 


^ .Descini (Red. Rock Bend) 




0 


1 


. \ * „ Total 


51 




86 



Source: Data ^ from Collier (1951:52^ 



40 



can' get an, impression of the subsistence 
ffrattern from the following facts taken 
from her Appendices 11 and 1?: 

#ith! 



cooperating groups 
one flock ♦ 
^two~^£iocks 
til r e e froc)cfe~-r' 
pool sheep with, 
anot^ier group 
one field 
'two fields 
thrdi fields 



with: 



Wage work seems to have been re la- 
tively unimportant, at least within the 
community. Fourteen men worked at some 
tiMe during the petiod of study: 5 for 
affinals, 5 for clan relatives, and 4 for^ 
unrelated persbns (Collier 195X: Appehdi^^ 
15). 

Comparing Klagetoh to Navajo Moun- 
tain, Collier thought 6hat the lafcter com- 
munity was one large "^xpanded aooperating- 
group}-." She inferred that**thi§ was -a more 
traSxtioJial^nit and that it reilected a 
more ti;aditibria]r^pattem_of Navajo life. 

lagetoh represented a jnore modern type 
of commonityj^ a result of Anglo contact. 
She concluded thatT^^^^— ^ 



the evidence suggest$ that the ex- 
panded cooperating-group found at 
Wavajo Mountain represents the sur-- 
vival of an early form which else- 
\ where has vanished with time and witlr 
proximity to outside contact (Collier 
1951:7iy. 



Perhaps the extremes between Klagetoh and 
Navajo Mountain and perhaps, also, an 
overestimate of "influence" of Anglo con- 
tact in Klagetoh patterns of social organ- 
ization obscured iiriportant va!fiables other, 
than^^istofical ones. 

^Reference, : V 

Collier Malcolm Carr ^ , 

* 1951, "Local Organization Among the 
Navahoi" Ph.D. dissertation. 
University qf Chicago. 



■ 9. RAMAH, 1950, 1964 '\ ? 

jCluckhohn (1956)t has explored the 
history of the Jlamah popuJ.ation ia^etaij^. 
The* area was^ settled , by Navajos shortly 
after the end of the Fort Sumner intern- 
ment. "The founders of the Ramah band 
were primarily Eastern Navajos born^ almost 
exclusively in three 'areas: Mount Taylor, 
Chuska Mountains, and San Jose River" 
(Kluckhohn 1966:333J. There was Chirica- 
hua, Mescalero Apache, and Walapai admix- 

• ture (Kluckhol>n 1956 : 364t365 ; 1966:333). 
Kluckhohn' stated that "After about 1890* 
no new biolog:^cal families settled in the 

^region" (Kluckhohn 1956:367). - Population^ 
fluctuation resulted from marriage. and 

^ natural increase. Men generally married 
out to the neighborin-g Navajo areas of Twq 
Wells, Pinehaveh, and Thoreau.* Men -from 
these areas were r^ecruited into Ramah. ^ 
There were also spouses from Zuni, Atai"- 
que, Puertocito, e£c. (Kluckhohn 1966:^3). 

„ Table 9-1 shows the age and sex.profile 



Table 9.1: Age and Sex Characteristics 
at Ramah in 1950 



Age (^ 



ars) 



Males 



Females 



Totals 



0-5 


49 


•47 


96 


5-10 


42 ' 


'54 . V 


:.96 


10-15 


45, 


\A7 ^ ' 


92 


15-25. 


55* 


. 58 


113 


25-40 


-55 • 


' 67: 


122 : 


40-60 


44/ 


. *38 


82 


60r70 




7 


17 


70+ 


4 


3 


7 


. Total 


304-^ - .; 


321 


625 



for the Ramah population in 1950. The 

population increased at an average of 

abbut 3.2 percent per annum between 1890^ 

1950. ' Population density averaged about 

'1.4, or 2.6 persotTS^per square mile but 

va^ed up t;p 6 per. square mile in one area 

(5ee Kiuckhbhn 1^66:346; Landgraf 1954 ;7, 

.47)'. Between 1940 and 1950, 28 snen and* 30 

'women -were married for the first time. 

Age *at first marriage is summarized in Ta- 

ble 9.2. .Marriage tended' to t>e b^^ittle. 
» * * * 

Men over 60 years of age averaged 3 mar- 
^-riage^, .while Vomen of the. same age aver- 
aged 2,1 (Kluckho*hn 1966^:,35^-353) , Ap- 
♦ 

proximately 12 percent of the marriages 
were with individual? from othqr 
communitxes . . 

/the population of 6^25 persons lived 

y ^ ^ i 

aoout 125 "units or households i^ 



^1950. "A 'unit* consists of persons .. .who 
ordinarily live together (though not^ nec- 
essarily sleeping in the s&me dwelling) 
^nd who share; iyi(|^s , chores..." (Kluckhohn 
'1966:366).. These units were typed as folr 
lows (Kluckhohn 1966:368) ;. ' 



(g) 11 poiygynous 

(h.),19 relict. ^ A "relict" unit i€ . 
"one that lacks a single 'com- 
, plete biological family but 
comprises the • remains '^of two^ 
or more m.ar3;iages brok^ by 
death or divorce or the 'relT 
. icts * of ^one such* marjriage 
plus an unmarried adulV 
(Kluckhohn 1966:367). 



The "unit" or household size mi^st 
have a wide range but numerical values were 
not given by Kluckhohn • The mean size is 
5,0 individuals, unless the poiygynous 
units kre considered as composed of sepa- 
rate 'households , in which case the mean 
household sizls is 4.6 individuals. 

Table 9.3 displays the camp comjgosi- 
tion. Of ^.the 125 households, 53 cpuld be 
grouped into 1& "extended families" 
(Kluckhohn 1^66:368). Kluckhoihn stated 
that: 




- (a) 


39 


•nuclear -families 




(b) 


25 


nuclear families with 
not of both spouses , 


children 


(c) 


5 


^nuclear families with 
children (relatives) 


adopted 




6 


nuclear families plus 
me^rj.ed adult 


one un- 


.(e) 


' 3 


isolated individuals 




.(f) 

4 


17 


one. parent plijs sub-adult i * 
children "^'''^ ' 



Table 9.2: Age at First Marriage by Sen 
at Ramah (1940-1950). 




An '"extended family' comprises 
two or more units each of which in- 
cludes one parent with a child or' 
children, and at least one; of which 
includes both parents. These units 
mu5*t be linked'by at, least one lineal 
ancestor common to all children in 
the group. The dwellings of an 'ex- [ 
tenjjed family* are ordinaifily within 
sight of , each Orther; at an^ rate, 
they are close enough so that daily 
meals and work activities rather con- 
stantly cut acrcJss tne lines of the* 
distinct units (Kluckhohn 1966:367). 



.This/•de^.i'ni^^6^:';jLS';^ . inugb. l j Lko .,C^lier • s 
camp but with the added cjfiter icxn* of 
lineality . 

« 

Kluckhohn distingaished the "extended 
fami Jir" from the ^"Irpup" : 



Mean Age 
Number (years) 



Median Age 
* (years^ 



Range 
(years) 



,19.9 
17. 7v 



20 
17 



15-26 
13-25 



Source: After Kluckhohn (f966:351)o 



The -criterion* for group is primar j.ly 
geographical. A group. consists of 
two or more .units that live within a 
radius of a few miles and are ^n f^e^ 
quent interaction. Each unit has 
close relatives in at least one other 



unit in the group, but there is ordi- 
narily no linectl link of all children 
in the 'group, . .A. group is a somewhat 
attenuated, ♦less fully organized or 
unified extended family (Kluckhohn 
^ 1966:367) . - 

The group thus" seems to be at about the 
s^e '"level" of social organization as 
Collier's "cooperating, group" except that 

'it is apparently 'composed ot households / 
not "ccunps*^ or "extended famili'es." 
Groups Nhave less regular interaction and 
."more than one '.center of gravity'" 

.•iCLkuclchohn 1966:3^7). But Kluckhohn did 
seem to view them as .fianctionally equi- 
valent to •*6xtende<J families." He noted 
that there were 18 extended families in 
Ramah! , bui^ als 6 • added 



If one used more flexible but still' 
relevant^criteria or considered a' 
period of a year* or two earlier, 
one could speak of an additional 14 
exterjded families. There are 5 
uxorilocal groups, 2 viri local, 5 
mixed and 2 relict groups. There 
are seven clearly recognizable out- 
fits, all but one of which are also* 
geographical groups (Kluckhohn 1966; 
368). 



It is almost impossible tt) understand 
Kluckhohn 's classification of 'the Ramah 



Table 9.3: 



Cai^ Composition 
at Ramah, 1950 



Composition 




1 



Neolocal 
Uxorilocal , 
Virilocal 
Mixed . 
Relict 

Unaccounted for 
' Total 




population into social units because of 
his confusing use of teinns\ i^e did not 
indicate how many households did not f 
belong in either "groups" ^r "extended ^ 
families." FurtherT^we cannot be sure of 
the average size of "Kluckhohn* s "extended 
family," A mean of* 14 ,7 perspns per "ex- 

c ^ 

tended family"^ can be calculated by multi- 
plying the 53 "units" by 5 (the average 
"unit" size) and dividing by 18, the num- 
ber of "extended families.." Thig\^^result 
is eonsonant with figures for^camg ^ize in 
various Reservation communities # bij^^t 
does not include single household camps. 
Again, range* was not given by Kluckhohn. 
Landgraf , however, states that "each fam- 
ily establishment consisted of sObo^t one 
to -three buildings of various kinds and' 
the clusters included from two to fifteen 
buildings" (Landgraf 1954:47). "Buildings" 
and "households" are not equivalent but a 
.very rough idea is given of size range' 
parameters. Camp size is computed to 'be 
about 7.26 individuals (see Table. 9.3),, 



The distinctions which Kluckhohn made 
among the various components of social 
organiz^^ton are rather ambiguous' and ^ 
many of-ms terms, have no clear ref- 
.erents. For exampii, the following state- 
ment in which Kluckhohn -attempted to define 
some of the larger social unit^ at llamah 
is not very clear:. 



90 



Source: Data from Kluckhohn (1966:368) 



A group is sometimes cprerminous with 
an outfit, and an extended family, 
could be regarded as a .nipre clokel]^ 
knit outfit that performs -a greater 
number of functions (Kluckhohn 1966: 
367). 



It is clear from Kluckhohn 'a and Leigh- . 
ton's *(1946:63) brief 4iscussion of Denne- 
hotso that households may or may not form 
element3 in the larger social units of 
'^'extende^ family" and/or "outfit." About 
16 percent of .the Dennehotso population 
(a population about as large as the Ramah 



population) "could not%be said to belong 
to any outfit." If a similar percentage 
prevailed eit Rainah, then Outfits would ' 
average about 75 people and could not in 
any case average more than 90. In 1951 , 
Vogt estimated the number VDf Ramah out-' 
fits at 10 f rather- than 7, as- noted by 
Kluckhohn^in the quotation above (Vogt in 
Landgraf 1954:83) . 

{ Landgraf (1954^84) spokfe of an , appar- 
ently recent division of the Rcimah commu- , 
nity into two "locality units" or. factions. 
The factions were not based on matri lineal 
kin ties and were rather "amorphous." 
Vogt a^so described a split between south- 
ern and^northexn "outf itSj."_ but^also 

claimed that: * 



In political structure the Rimrock 
[Ranjah] group still tends to have the 
•character of a , -band. . .and has long ^ 
had a single head^'Tnan. ^t pre/ent, 
the group is- split into 'a number of 
factions which are not at alT clear- 
cut/ and/ 'in fa'ct,. ten^ to cross-cut 
each other .(Vogt/l951 : 16) . 



Kluckhohn (1966:346) noted that the 
Raxtiah l^avajo controlled about 153^600 
acres, in 1950. Most of the area was 
leas'edr 43,331 acres were in allotments, 
and 1,600 acres were homesteaded. Most of 
the land was used for grazing ' (126,355 
acres) and little was cultivat^a (1,085 
acres, about a third of the 1941 cultivated 
acreage) . Sources of community income ^ 
are given in Table 9.4* "A very -rough es- 
timate of per capita real incbme would be 
$230* (Kluckhohn 1966:348). However, 
Kluckhdhn included the value of home- 
consumed agricultural products eind live- 
stock as* well as wool, hide, and lamb 
sa les . Adams ( 1^6 3 : 122 ) e stimated home 
consumption t o^ /p e about half th e, tota l 
livestock income fol: Shonto in 1955. If - 
such were the ^^se at Ramah, then total 
community .iticome woif^d be nearer to 
$100,000 ajid per capita income closer to 
$160. 



Kluckhohn agrbed^ that factionalism- was^ 
prevalent after-1942 and that .t^e factions, 
were somewhat ^.amorphous.. 



Table 9*4,: . Total Community Income by 
( Source at Ramah,. 1950 



There have usually been two main fac- 
\. tions, though their membership has 
fluctuated and some families have 
•never consistently aligned themselves 
with either faction (Kluckhohn 1966: 
370). 

Kluckhohn concluded that:. 

The evidence from' Ramah indicates 
that Navajo social organization is 
based upon the asfeociation of rela- 
tives,- but it is ^equally, clear that 
actual patterns take many forms'r mat- 
rilineal, patrilineal, and bilat- . 
eral» . .Some -groupings arise not from 
, standard factors of Navaho culture 
but individual likes and dislikes ^nd 
from economic convenience (Kluckhohn 
1966:368) . . 
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Source " 


Amount 


Percent 


"is 




Livestock ^ 
Wage (railroad) 


$ 70,000 
. 12^000 


, 5t).5* 
8.7 






Wage (other)- 


2'4,000 ^ 


17,3 






Welfare 


23,000 


16.6 






Agriculture 


5,obo 


3.6 






Handicrafts 


1,5(W) 


i:i'^ 










Miscellaneous 


3,000 


' ^2.2 






Total 


$138,500 


100. 0 






Source: Data from 


Kluckhohn 


(1966:348) 














• 



'4 :^ 
'fx 



Livestock seemed to be the focu? of 
most Ramah Nal^ajo actjivity, but discrep- 
ancies ^in holdings were observed. Forty- 
four percent of the families owned no 
sheep and 9 percent of the sheep were 
owned by one 'family (see Table 9,5) • 

In all there were at least 10,694 
sheep units representii>g some 7,318 sheep, 
580 goats, 460^ horaeCr and 199 cows, plus 
some swine, burr<5s, and^poultry* The un- 
equal distribujU:on of livestock points to 



which cannot be filled firom^^theip ^sourcj&s, 
.even though there are 



heterogenej^^ in community subsistence 
patterns and, indeed, Vogt claimed that "In 
general, the poorer families are dependent 
upon agriculture and wage-work; th^, richer 
famil re's upon liv^s^XJ^ 195^l\i^ ), ^ 



V 

lications concerning 



- ^3-^^^ .nii^&J^r. of pub- 
\ Ramah, ;K}.t^^fc5^1C)^^^^v^s^ 
economic data are approxim^^'^i ' W^yer^he\ 
less, they are """^ ^«^J^ ^'i^^ ^^^-^ 

mation about soc 
figures for per ca^? 
able when compared 
Surveys conducted 
and to latet work 
tion* Vbhpk^^^ q^f>^^^^^^^^^ 
lated by 'Klu(Sch,c^|4 '^^^ 
camp |i2^^;^ .R^^ lower 





"K^v^^Mi^^^^^ organiis'^ 



Kluckhohn 'also' described some con- 
sumption patterns.. Of interest is his , 
observation that "less than 12 percent 

of Npivaho buying in the Ram^h area is .by \'vs)Ue 'cfrpirf^^Jvis* da 
ca^h** (Kluckhohn 1966:348)'.^ ' 't "-; /. 0;^alidv- . 



and 

since some of 

K-lij&Jcii&hp*'^- stsyiU^ orgcuii-aation material 
is 06fimiing''.eChd Apparently incomplete, 
: \yB.^^^^^^'t:o '^'sci^y.e assumptions at points 
iV^in 'o^^-tf^^erftr^tktion of his analysis • 
lU0«r'.;assuiR^^ used to estimate camp 
:fronf/Ads* data may not be entirely^ 



Kluckhohiit^s^ 1966 article seems to. be 
the only work on the Eamah-- Navajo^ that , can 
be considered an ethnog-raphy , covering in 
some detail a wide* range of topics includ- 
ing demography, social organization, an^ 
religion. .However, there are many gaps 



\ Reynolds et al, (19=67) reexamined 
th^ soci^al oarganization of the Rama'h Nav- 
a j<J^ in 1^,64, " .Th^^^ stated that over 1,000 
Navajo, w^^jfe.^ iiying in the Ramah 
ThiSK i'igur^ r^^esents an annual 



area, 
popula- 



ti0rt:yiixcreii|ent 6f over 3.4 percent since 



Table 9.5: Distribution of Livestock by F.air|ily 
(N = 126 families) ^ r 



Ownership at Ramah, 1950 



Number of 

Families 

Owning 


. None 


1-5 


6>^0 


2*1-50 


51-100 


100-300 


300 + "* 


Beef cattle - 


/ 
ll9 


6 






< 1 






Sheep 


55 


2 


14 


' 13 


18 


18 


6^ 


Goats . • . . 


67 


17 


33 


9 








Swine 


123 


3 












Source 1 Data from 
* 

./••• 


Kluckhohn 


(1966:347) 
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58"-.. 


i 


• 


It 





1950. Such a rate of population growth is 
consonant with the earlier (1890-1950) 
rate and with rates computed for oth^ 
Reservation areas. 

These authors defined four "social 
units": the household, the camp or "resi- 
dence group", the sibling group, and the 
outfit. The household is defined as those 
individuals who live in the same dwelling 
and share the same eating and sleeping ar- 
rangements. The camp is comprised of 
clusters of hogans, cabins, and corrals. 
Members of the camp cooperate in such mat- 
ters as herding sheep, cultivating fields, 
hauling wocxi and water ^ an& providing 
transportation. A "sibling group" is a 
set of brothers and sisters and their fam- 
ilies who form fi unit of economic coopera- 
tion and land control. An "outfit" is de- 
fined" as a couple, their ^married children, 
and married grandchildren, presumably with 
the further criterion of occasional co- 
operation, especially in major activities. 



The camp size in Ramah can be esti- 
mated to have ah average value of about 10 
individuals per- camp. This value may ma.rk 
a jdramatic increase in the average camp / 
size since 1950. Although the mean is a 
relatively deceptive figure when there 
are a large number of cauaps, the mean 
size of all camps at Sheep Springs is 
greater by 3 individuals than the mean 
of nuclea^ camps, and 3 or more below 
the mean of all extended can^>s. 

Table 9.6 shows the camp composition 
while Table 9.7 displays patterns of post- 
nuptial residence for 136 couples by the 
age of the husband. Uxorilocal and viri- 
local residence denote- residence near 
wife's kin or husband's kin, respectively, 
Heolocal re3idence is based on non-kinship 
criteria and is residence apart from near 
kin of spouses. The six cases of "other" 
were sororilocal (2) and fratri local (4) . 
Independent couples are - "within the outfit 
area" of either the wife's or husband's 



/ 



Table 9.6; Camp Composition at' 
Ramah, 1964 



Table 9.7: Post-Nuptial Residences by Sge 





Composition 


Camps 


























Nuclear family 
Uxorilocal 


46 
23 






Age of Husband 




* - Residence 


35 


35-55 


5^ Total 
-J^ 




Mixed 


10 


Uxorilocal 


30 


9 


0 39 




Sibling ^ 


9 


Virilocal 






0 24 




Virilocal 

c 


7 


Neolocal 


12 


6 


0 18 




Affinal 


' 5 


Independent 


.4 


24 


21 49 




Isolated individuals 


3 


Other 


4 


2 


0 6 




Total 


103 


Total 


64 


51 


' 21 - 136 

« 




Source: Data from Reynolds 
^ tl967:189) 


et al. 


Source : Data 
191) 


from Reynolds 


et al, (1967: 
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kin but are camp heads. Thus, "the couple 
(or individual) that acts as hea^ of an 
extended family residence- group is used 
as the point of reference / and its resi- 
dence is cpnsidered independent" (Reynolds^ 
et al. ,4^67:189) • 




Reynolds et al. (1967) were inter- 
ested in the way in which social or^ani- 
2at:ioh was linked with economic functions 
through the "resource controller," There**^ 
were 52 resource controllers in 1940 and 
presumably there were more in 1964/ al- 
though the authors did not specfify the 
number • » 

For a given set of resources. there * 
is likely to be an individual who is 
considered to be more competent than 
others ^in its care and maintenance. 
This is the role of the resource con- 
troller" (Reynolds et al. 1967:191).. 

The authors demonstrated the economic 
stratification of Ramah. "In general the 
categories of wealth correspond to the ^ 
ecological differences in the Rimrock 
area" (Reynolds et al. 1967:189). Three 
categories were recognized: 

1. "Wealthy f^ilies" which own sheep 
herds .o^ more than 300 head, do 
little fajfming and some members of 
which are engaged in steady wage 
work . ' 

2. Families of "average'^ income wjJth 
herds of 100 to 300 sheep ,^ large 

^field3, members in occasional j^age 
.a^^littie welfare. 
"Poorer families'*- wl^h-tonl^^a^^few * 
/ sheep/ sorrfe farining and 'occasiona 

wage ^obs but with a sizeable ' 
amount from welfare payments. 
The Navajo at Raman controlled 155*,000 
acres. Wealthier families used the 
grazing lands covering large are^s of.-^ 
basalt, average- families used hill and val 
ley areas, and poorer .families used the 
ej;oded southwestern part of the Ramah 




area. Unfortunately, no quantitative 
income or other economic information was 
given in the study. 

Siblings in wealthier families gen- 
erally occupied contiguous territory, al- 
though "pockets" of rron-related families • 
occupied allotfaents iji the midst* of such 
.a territory* "In average and poorer fam- 
.i'lies the occup>ation of contiguous terri- 
tory by siblings is not quite as preva- 
lent" (Reynol'ds et al. 1967:192) . " ----- * 

In the authors'^ opinion, "The tradi- 
tional expansion pattern has not been .d©" 
stroyed by the allotments; it is only 
slightly altered by the '* intrusive ' resi- 
dence groups" even though, during the last 
24 years "The fragmentation of outfits, 
in Rimrock has, taken place" (Reynolds 
et al. 1967:197). 

Much"^ of the confusion in the litera- 
ture concerning the larger cooperating ^ 
groups was due, the authors maintained^ to 
^'|;he fact tHat no investigator had defined 
these entities in terms of specific genea- 
logical links' (Reynolds et al. 1967:199). 
Nevertheless, they did admit that a large 
amount of variability existed in the more 
inclusive Navajo social groupings. They 
concluded their paper by positing that the 
i^csidence group, or camp, is the main unit 
of- Navajo social * organization. ^ 
*■ 
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10. MEXICAN SPRINGS, 1953 



Aberle interviewed 32 adults at Mexi- 
can Springs in 1953. The community was 
considered to be well c^bove average in 
terms of amount of outside contact, and 
was* chosen for compa-irison with Aneth. The 
Mexican Springs communifey^is only 19 miles 
from Gallup. Certain parts of the Chapt^ 
area, which extends Into the^ChusJca Moun-' 
"tains, are further from 'Gallup, 

Originally a sample of 42 people"^was 
* drawn." For various reasons 10 of them ♦ 
could not be 'reached - a fctilure rate, of 
24. percent f Aberle"*! 966 : 93) . ^ ne'e only 
6 Peyotists turned up in the initiar s:im- 
pling, 3 Peyotists were added for the pur- 



pose of Aberle 's study, but were left out 
of the community ^tabulations (Aberle 1966: 
241). Aberle can hardly i^e faulted for 
his sampling procedure since a "community 
study" was ancillary to the p^urpose of his 
research'. Nevertheless, the sample prob-: 
lem should be noted and generalizations 
for comparison with other studies should 
be made with caution. » 

Of 32 informants, 13 (41 percent) 
were male, 17 (55 percent) were 51 years 
of ag^ or over, and 53 percent lived in 
nuclear as opposed to extended families. 
The. sample is not representative of a 
normal population, but is skewed toward 
higher age and, in consequence, toward a 
low education level. Nor is it possible 
to. infer the camp composition of the area. 

According to Aberle, there was a 
shift from reliance on traditional pur- 
suits to wages. Fifty-eight percent of 
those interviewed depended to some extent 
upon wages , and 21 percent received some 
support from welfare. At the same time, 
however, 91 percent of all respondents 
owned stock and 37 percent relied upon 
livestock for a major proportion of their 
"income. 

Mexican Springs ,was particularly hard 
hit by^ Stock reduction in the 19 30s 
(Spicer 1952:199-200) as is shown in Table 
^10.1. ' In 19^3, none of those interviewed 
had more than 200 sheep units. Aberle 
stated that "a subsistence herd for a fam- 
ily of five should include a minimum of 250 
sheep units". (Aberle 1966:84). If such is 
the case, then approximajbely 38 percent of 
the community may have lived above that 
minimum before stock reduction. In 1953/ 
no families did. There was also some farm- 
ing in the Mexican Springs area. Aberl^ 
did not discuss whether some balance be- 
tween farm and livestock might lower the 
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sheep^Ainit miniimim, Navajo farms are 
usually very small and, indeed, may gener- 
ally have oply a small supplementary role 
in subsistence. Also, Mexican Springs is 
not as good cm agricultural area' as. is 
Fruitl2m(i/ where government-sponsored ir- 
rigation farming failed to provide bare ' 
subsistence in the early 1950s (Sasciki 
1960). 

r 

Between 1938 and 1953/ 91 percent 
of the male respondents (and husbsinds of 
female respondents) had been employed* 
The longest job for 16 men had lasted le^s 
than 9 months. Of the 13 male respond- 
entS/ 54 percent had held a job for 11 or 
more years during that period. The main 
sources of employment for men were: rail- 
road, 5; seasonal agriculture, 1; Indian 
service, 5; other, 2. Sixty-two percent 
of the men with jobs were able to be home 
most of the time. 



^ Almost two-thirds of the respondents 
had voted in th,e Tribal and Presidential 
elections. Of thpse voting in the na- 
tional election, Repul?licans outnximbered 
Democrats 2 to 1. Ninety- four percent 
said they were Christian (Catholic, 47 
percent? Protestant, 41 percent; Latter- 
Day Saints (LDS) , 6 percent; unknowh, 
6 percent). 

0 

In response to the question: "What 

do you do when some one in the family gets 

) . 

sick?" 97 percent of the sample mentioned 
White medicine. Forty-seven percent men- 
tioned only White medicine , andfjf^ percent 
mentioned it in conjunction with Navajo 
practices. Nine percent mentioned only 
Navajo pracifices and 12 percent said they 
used PeyotCp ceremonies. About two-thirds 
had had one or more children born in the 
'Tiospital. The use of modern facilities 
(97 percent) was greater than the stated 



Table 10.1: Stock JDwnership by Size 
of Flock in Sheep Units 
♦ at. Mexican Springs 



Nuipber of Sheep Units 


^Percent of Stock Owners 
Before Stock Reduction 1953 


None 


0 


9 


1-25 


0 


19 


26-50 ^ 


6 


2& 


51-100 


16* . 


29 


101-300 


41 


15 


301-500 


16 


0 


501-800 


3 


0 


801-1,200 




0 


1,201+ 


3 


0 


Source: Data from Aberle 


(1966: 94, 101) 

• 
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preference for Whxte medicirxe (81 



percent)^ 



jneasureinent of apy particular: 
should be made with, pautio'n." The^^>^^erali 
patterns of i^esponse, stressed- by Aber] 
seem'most reliable. 




Attitudes* toward formal education 
were generally positi'Ver" 64^ percent felt 
that children should finish high school 
afrd another 16 percent* felt that they 
shoul^d go beyond high school . 
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Mexicanr Springs, in terms of its rel- 
ative reliance on wage work and livestock, 
its proxiipity to major centers (e.g. , Gal- 
lup) , and its ecological setting, seems to 
be similar to Sheep Springs. The answers 
concerning relationships with relatives at 
Mexican Springs are interesting in this 
context (Aberle 1966:100-101). Forty-one 
percent of those interviewed at Mexican 
Springs received help in some fashion from 
relatives, and another 12 percertt said 
they could obtain help if they asked. Of 
the 19 respondents dissatisfied with help . 
from relatives, 58 percent were dissatis- 
fied, also, with help from "friends." 
Eighty^eight. percent felt that people 
*kelped less today than in the past, and 75 
percent felt that people in the community 
did not get along together or work toge- 
ther very well. Aberle concluded that the 
"network of kinship" was "declining in im- 
portance/" The .common explanation for de- 
clining help "was that people no longer 
-have the means to help" (Aberle 1966:105) . 
\ 




ll.^ETH. 1953, 1961, 1966 



As part of 
Peyotism, Aberle unde 
Navajo communities to 
llavaho people as they 
(Aberle 1966:91) . To 
two Navajo Cbmmunities ^to be sampled and 
interviewed: Aneth, in District 12 in 
Utah, and Mexican Springs, near Gallup 
(Distrt&t 14) . 



In 1953, Aneth was reported to be a 
relatively remote community with' bad 
roads and little access to facilities;[^---ini 
1961, Harvey Moore, who had dons' the Aneth 
interviewing under Aberle ' sj direction 
eight years before, restudied the cor^ 
ity using a similar interview and .sample^ 
format • By 1961, oi^l and natural gas re- 
sources were being exploited and there was 
mote acoess to neigTiboring Anglo commun- 
ities (Moore 1967:125). 



The\ Mexican Springs and Aneth sur- 
veys made by Ab'brle are useful because 
they highlight the differences between 
Navajo communities. However # because of 
small sample size and certain biases in, 
sample selection, generalization from the 
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The sample was small and probably 
only partly fulfilled requirements^ of in- 
dependence. Aberle gave a ^general de- 
scription of the problem of sampling, and 
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.coocluded that ."The result was undoubt-* 
ediy a sample lower in educa^i^n^^Jiighfi;: 
in age, and with more women than a ranc[5Str^- 

^^ample of all individuals who * had their 
base -in the community"/ (AjD^rle 1966:92). 

^Specif icalJLv/ all those interviewed were 
over 25 year s^^>f age and resident in/the 
community during ti^fe^ummer of the inter- 
viewing. An attempt, was made .to interview 
no more than one person per family. 

\ The boundaries of the "community" of 
Aneth «erj^..not delineated clearly by 
either ABerle or Moore. Apparently they 
considered it to be the whole area north 
of the San Juan River in the Utah portion 
of the Navajo Reservation/ which is the 
Aneth Chapter. 

there were 24 respondents 
iberle (1966;92-93) . These 
original roster of 26: 
interviewed, the other 
ed. In addition/ Moore 
eWed an interpreter in 
12W2 6) further gave 
that 27 individuals were 
1953. However, Aberle 
, extensive data and we will 
r his 24 respondents in 
^ferred to the original sam- 
el Group." He noted 
that Xlt was 'possible^'^bo reinterview 
twenty-one of the Panel'^Grbup in 1961 and 
to interview sixteen additionar^fiersons 
^'^soj^^ a formal interview schedule" ^^Qpre 
1967:lijt^. Hence the sample for 1961 was 
persons. The 1961 Aneth sample was in- 
homogeneous • The problems of randomness 
that were inherent in the 1953 sample w^e 
compounded since. 21 of the original, oaroup 
were chosen. These older respondepxs (if 
the sample was weighted toward age in 1953/ 
It was even more weighted in ^at^ direc- 
tion in 1961) were combined/with the 16 





)thers to- form the "Total/ Group 



Moore 



divided the 1953 sample^ dlTtcD •"yo£al'' and 
"Panel" groups /' but this "classif icatiori 
does not seem^ worthwhile. Thus, only .3. * 
,groups will be dealt with here: the 1953* 
sample reported 'by Aberle, the 1961 Panel' 
group (an 87.5 percent follow-Aip of the* * . 
1953 samjpl^) , and the 1961 Tqtal^^Xf^'^^:r ' 
which is a group with dubious sigriif icamce*. 



In 1953, 8 individuals, representing 
33 percent of the 24 respondents/ were 
male; 13 (54 percent) were aged 51 or 
over; 15 (62- percent) lived in nuclear as 
opposed to extended families; and 18 (75 
percent) were married. It is unfortunate 
that Moore ^d id not provide similar data 
for his respondents in 1961. 

The number of individuals owning 
flocks of various sizes is presented in 
Table 11.1. We ass;irae that the flock 
sizes were expressed in sheep units, al- 
tho^lgh the unit of measurement was not ex- 
plicitly stated in the Aberle and Moore 
studies. . Before stock reduction^ 7 re- 
spondents had over 800 sheep units and 
only 2 had less than 100. The decrease 
in stock holdings was still a major con- 
cern in 1953, but by 1961 the concern had 
abated despite the fact that stockholding 
had not increased • 
v ' 

In 1953, 33 percent of all respond- 
ents derived their major portion of* income 
from wages, while 38 perceniu-^elied primar- 
ily on theij:^^14:ves^t6ck7 Aneth was , in ef- 
^fes:iir'''£ar more pastoral than was Mexican 
^Springs. Fully 25 percent of the respond- 
ents listed welfare as their primary 
source of income. 

Moore reported that wage work de- 
creased as a primary source of -income be- 
tween 1953 and 1961. Much of this de- 
crease was undoubtedly due to the fact 
that older people were over-represei),ted 
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ilTThe Vsample'at the outset , 'and, of 
course, all the individuals were 8 years 
older by 1961. As would be* anticipated, 
there had been a concomitant .increase 
in the proportion of resp<3hdents re- 
ceiving welfare an6 social 'security 
during th^- 8-year, period. ' . , • 

In 1953, 67 pex:cent of the Aneth 
respondents voted- in Tribal elections / but 
none voted in federal elections (Aberle 
r966:99). In 1961, a greater "knowledge" 
of the Tribal Council was observed and 27 
percent (of-the Total Group?) reported , 
voting in the 1960 national elections. 
About 80 percent voted Deinocra^t (Moore 
1567:126-127). * 



. In 1961, 88;6 percent *6f all children 
between the ages of 6 and 18 were in 
school. Only 5.7 percent o$ childrjen in 
^:his^ age bracket had never attended * 
school. In general, ^here was a marked 
increase in school attendance and in the 
importance' given to forinal education' 
• (Moore 1967:132-133). 

In 1953, church membership for Aneth* 
respondents was: Navajo (or no church), 
46 percent? Chrij^tian, 24 percent; Peyote, 
17 percent; some combination (or unknown), 
12 percent (Aberle 1966:97). 

In 1953 the preferreti curing practice 
was: Navajo, 12 percent.; White, 4 percent; 
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Tahle. li.l; Stock Ownership by Size of Flock 
at Aneth 
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Number of 
Sheep Units- 



None 
1-25 
,26-50 
-^1-100 
101-3 00 
301-500 
501-800 . 
601-1,200 
'1^,201 or more 



*N = 23 



"'N = 22 



Percent of Stock Owners 



Before S1;ock Reduction 1953 



0 
< 4 
4 
0 
39 
13 

a 

17 
13 



65 



14 
18 
27 
18 
23 
0 
0 
0 
• 0 



Source: Data from Aberle (1966 :,94, 101) 
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Navajo .,and White, 12 percent? Peyote , 8 

percent; Peyote and, Navajo, 12 percent; 

P^yotfe and Wxite, 4* percent; all^df the 

above three practices, 25 percent; all 

of tf?fe above three practices plus sucking 

« 

cure, 21 percent (Aberle 1966:98). It. is ^ 
interesting to note the discrepancy between 
stated preference and the response to the 
question "What do you do when some one in 
the family gets sick?" In this case, the 
preferences were: Nayajo medicine, 17 
percent? White medicine, 38 percent; Nav- 
ajo and White, 33 percent; Navajo and 
White p^lus sucking cure, 4 percent. Four 
percent mentioned both Navajo practices 
and Peyote. One person (representing 4 
percent of the saAple) did' ^ot answer 
this question , (Aberle 1966:^^7). 

In 1961, preferences were; ^Western 
medicine, 56.7 percent; Navajo medicine, 
24,3 percent; Peyote, "5.*4 percent; no 
preference, 5.4 percent (Moere 1967:13^ 
132). (Moore's term "Western medicine" 
referred to* the same , practice as Aberle 's • 
term "White medicine.") ^ 

Again, use and preference were not ' • 

coincident. About 97 percent of* the Aneth 

respondents in 1961 claimed to use' Western* 

medical facilities (62.1 percent of the 

♦ 

Total Group used private facilities, 35.1 
percent used federal facilities) . Some 
•83.7 percent had sings, including 94.5. 
pe^^nt of those using the hospital. 

The brief ^report by Moore (1967) is 
most helpful in noting the directiori and 
ty^es of change rather^^an the measure- 
ment of that change. The studies of Aneth 
by Moore and Aherle, and the rest^dy by 
MOore, present considerable quantit^s^ve 
material /but still are somewhat imprea?:; 
sionistic. For instance, employment pat 
terns based on 8 males in 1953 and an un 
ecified number of males in 1961 cannot 



be taken as a very adequate ref.lectxoh • of 
the community; especially since the data 
are skewed toward low ^duca^ion and' older 
age. Aneth must also be seen as a rather 
unique area of the Reservation; it is the 
only Chapter wholly in Utah ajjd'is polit- 
ically/ and perhaps 'economically 
unique 

In 1966 ,"Nielson (1967)> a graduate 
student in geogr^aphy, studied culture 
change in the Aneth area. Nielson app'ears 
to have been unawari of Moore's earlier 
work. The sample studied included all 
families (population 845) carried on the 
rolls of tl)§^ San Juan County, Utah, De- 
partment of Public Welfare. In addition, 
Nielson personally interviewed another 28 
families. The 144 families on the welfare 
rolls represented^'^out 60 percent of the., 
total Aneth population in 1966. 

\ • -. . r, 

^ ^ Although Nielsen's sample was larger 
than Moorfe's, it is no less biased. The 
use* of welfare recipients alone exagger- 
ates the poverty of the area, despite 

'the fact that Aneth is economically Nande- 

ve loped. No independent <5heck on the^re- 

1 lability of the" information contained in 

the records was made and it is quite /pos- 

« 

sible that families on welfare tended to 
under-report their i;><5ome'I\Only 35 per- 
cent of 'the'' familiyfts .reported ^bwawvg— an 
automobile or trucrk. But 71 percent of 
the families "interviewed personally by 
tlielson^owned a motor vehicle. Nielson 
did not discuss the 'issue posed by this 
discrepancy in^his " findings (Nielson 1967j 
69-70) . , " - . . 

Also, he presented little demographic 
information. Population density would 
have .been 4 to 5 persons per square mile 
estimation of the total population 
ce corre^rfc-r ^JDhe average size of ^welfare 
famirr5B--vfas«3 . 87 . ™" . 



Information fjor 548 individuals indi- 
cated tha^ 30.5 percent had no education, * 
♦51.3 percent had not completed 8th grade, 
16.4 percenjl* had not comp^Leted 12th grade, 
and only 1*8 perc^fint had completed high 
school (Nielson 1967:8^. „^ ^ ^ 

Seventy-five - percent of the total ' 
sample and 86 percent of the interviewed 
sample had worked for wages at some point 
in their lives. Wage labor for Aneth Nav- 
ajos was sea&anal. Only 14.3 percent of 



wieison's respondents 



emplo/ed at the 



picture was c lj^^ but not extensively .de- 
tailed. Howei^Br the samples used by 
NielsxDn ,cannQt^De^ considered as truly 
^preventative of the Aneth community. 
Because only the poorer segment^of the 
community was described, ^little can be said 
c^H^ernin^ the economic stratification and 
the distribution of power wi^thin ti\e com- 
munity. In general, Nielsen's thesis ful- 
^ill^d its goal of describing the process 
apd consequences of culture change among 
the Aneth Navajo. 



time of interview and, although €lTe-El, 
Paso Natural Gas Company had operations in 
the area, no Aneth Nava^os were cg^ the 
payroll m August 1966 (Nielson 1967:25). 
Sixty to 75 percent of all Aneth families 
/were estimated to receive some form of 
welfare support. Three of the 20 Navajo 
families owning allotments on Montezuma 
Creek received small oil royal^ties (Niel- 
son 1967:24, 89, .113, 118).. Half the 
families on the welfare rolls reported 
having livestock (usually sheep and 
goats) , but flocks were very small (Niel- 
son 1967:113-117) . 

Nielson 's data on religious prefer*- 
ences and health behavior generally agreed ' 
with Moore's, although Nielson did not have 
data on Peyote us6. Thirtyrone percent 
of all welfare families claimed affiliar 
tion"* wilth'^ a Christian cfturch ; and the re- 
mainder classed themselves as " 
traditionalist^. 



1966 The Peyote Religion Among the 
Navaho . Chicago: Aldine. 
lloore, Harvey C. ? , - ' 

19-67 "Culture Change in a Navaho 

Conmiunity." In American His - 
^ torlcal Anthropology: Essays 

in Hogor of Leslie Spier . 
*'Carbondale: -Southern Illinois 
University' Press. 
Nielson, John D. 

1967* - "The Geography of Selected^ As- 
pects of Cultural Change Among 
^ the Navajos of the Aneth Area, 
SoutJfeastern Utah.'" M.S. 'dis- 
sertation. University of Utah. 



^ Over 90 perc^t^t of all welfare fami- 
lies and 86 j^ercent of interviewees used 
modern medical facilities." Many utilized 
Navajo ceremdnies as well (Nielson 1967 : 

4«99)..^ 



Nielson concluded that "altogether, 
ajii-^trure of an economically depressed 
area emerges" (Nielson 19.67:129). The 
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12. CANYONCITa,,1958 



1 



,1937, 270 people? ,1944, 410 people; 1958, 
6-24 people (Kurtz 1963:149", 158) • 



From 1956 to*^1958, Ronald Kurtz \ 
studied culture changjt atnong the Navajo^ ^ 
of Canyoncito,. New MeKico. The main field 
period was from winter to' summer in 1957. 
The results of Kurtz's study are reported 
in his unpublished doctoral dissertation * 
(Kurtz 1963) and in an article *on role - ^ 
change .(Kurtz 1969). At the time of Span- 
ish contact in 1583*, "the Canyoncito were 
agricultural people who ha<^^ regular trade 
relations at least with the nearby Pueblo 
people of Acoma" (Kurtz 1969:83). In abo- 
riginal times, the Canyoncito area Navajo 
population consisted of from 500 to 7 50 
people 1/iving in six or seven "local com- 
munities" which relied on agriculture for 
"over 50% of the total subsistence" (Kurtz 
1969^87). During the 19th century, under 
United States domination, these "local 
communities"* apparently fared differently. 
The Canyoncito people received a ^reserva- 
tion while their rieighbors around Mesa 
Gigante were given allotments (Kur^z 1963: 
134). ^ ^ * 

Demography 

By 1900, the "community" of Canyondito 
isiavajo consisted of about 200 individuals 
contro.il ing about 75 s<5uare miles of land. 
Matrxlocality was predominant and polygyny 
was estimated ^t 20 percent (Kurtz 1963: 
137-139). There Kas^AD. overall population 
dejisity of -about 2.7 persons per square ' 
mile, f but the land was of variable qual- 
ity. Only about 7 percent was in the flat 
canyon bottom land which is^ best suited 
for agricultural purposes (Kurtz 1963: 
137). From 1900 to 1958, the population 
of the Canyoncito Navajo grew. Kurtz 
yuvc the following estimates of popula-^'^ 
ti.on at various dates: 205 pe0^e; 
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The 1958 figure included off-- 
Reservation residents. Only 275 people 
Were resident on the Reservation for at 
least 11 months of the year. In addition ^ 
70 individuals were resident oyer* 6 ^ 
months of ^he year in Canyoncito^ and 88 
youths at^nded^ SkChool off the Res^ervation . 
Another 84 ^individuals were apparently 
transient, living "on the Reservation dur- 
ing the year but for les^ than^^^Baai^jjhs. , 
One hundred ^even individuals were counted 
as permamefitly non-resident, although 83 
lived in Albuquerque, which is less than 
50 miles frpm the Reservation (K!urtz 1963: 
157). 

Kurtz noted that the category of perr 
manent residents was over-represen'tfed by 
females (59 percent of the category) and 
persons over 41 years of age (52.3 percent 
of all those 41 years of age and older 
were pent^nent residents, including 65 per- 
t:ent of all women,, but only 34 percent of 
all men). Seventy-seven percent of. all 
those over 61 were permanent Reservation 
residents. About half of all males 21 pr 
over lived on the Reservation for -between 
1 and 11 months per year, while only 
slightly more than a quarter were full- 
time Reservation residents. This figurfe 
would seem to i^icate that men, especi- 
ally younger men, were leaving the Reser- 
vation for extended periods during the 
year to seek ^employment. At the same 
'"^ime, over a sixth of the total population 
and over a fifth of all adult^ aged 21 to 
60 had apparently t^ken up residence per-*^ 
manently away from Canyoncito fKurtz 1963: 
158-160) . _ . ' ' . 



The population and residence figures 
summarized above show that j a basic change 
had taken place in Canyoncito since the 
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beginning of j(k cenAry. The popuiatiQj|^ 
between *19i8 anS 195*8 had been rapidly ^ 
increasing (by^K^^bout 204 percent in 30 
years)/' Using the Estimates of popula- 
tion given above provided by Kurtz, one 
can calculate per annum percentage popuia- 
tion increases. By using Barclay's. (1958: 
,28-33) method and considering each time ' 
interval, the following average annual 
growth rates are obtained: '*'!i928-?937 , ^.1 
percent; 193,7-1944, " 6 .2 percent; 1944- 
1955, 3.1 percent. These, figures may re- ^ 
fleet different enumeration procedures at^ 
different dates introducing various 
biases."" An ove^rall averag* annual growth 
rate of 3.8 |)ercent is obtained ^by using 
the 1928 and 1958 figures, and is in line 
with growth rates calculated for other 
Navajo communities. 

r ^ 

^ An annual growth rate of about 4 per- 
cent obviously would put stress on the ^ ^ 
land base and, indeed, the actual rtumbei: 
or pefti^nanent residents j.n Canyoncito was 
Only a thif& greater in 1958 than, in 1928, 
if all 1928 residents were permanent. The 
land base* of the Canyoncito Navajo Indian 
Reservation was 90 square miles (Kurtz 
1963:54). Thus, the population density in 
1958 was about 3 individuals per* square 
male, or only slightly greater* th5n it was 
arourta 19O0. Howev^er, if only the 107 
no*n- residents are excluded, i.e<(^ if all 
persons whp lived on the Reservation :f^f^ 
more ttia"n^l month per year are taken inpo 
consideration^ ^ then the density is fbun4 
to lj0r about 5.75 "persons per square J^il®* 

Economics 

^ While KUttz (1^:85) claimed that 
"onl^ after 1910^ does their culture begin • 
to succuittb' to extlrnal influences" ,»he also 
stated that: • ' ** ' 

' By 1956 to 1^58.. Ithe Canyoifcito had 
/experieiiced an ajtmpst total loss |P 



of a subsistence base. Only a few^^ 
wealthy individuals are able^^to-^^up- 
port themselves by permanent jobs in 
Albuq^uerque, seasonal Wage work, or 
welfare checks and surplus commodity 
products ♦ The economic dependency of 
the Canyoncito ip extreme (Kurtz 
\l;963:152). ^ > 



The date given by Kurts^ for the yielding 
of the Canyoncito to Anglo influence .seems 
to correspond to th^ beginning of in- 
creased demographic pjressure on a confined 
land base during a* period of economic up- 
heaval,: Abovit.1940, the economy shifted* 
.from farming to livestock (Kurtz 1963: 

I "few successful fields of corn have 
been planted since 1942"" (Kurtz 1963:151) • 
There was a concomitant shift to a disperr 
sed settlement pattern rather than the 
more sedentary ^local summer community 
based on agriculture '(Kvjrtz 1963:161, 
172). \ * . ' c 

Th'e. shift from subsig):ence agricul- 
ture to'^livesi^ck herding, however, could^ 
not support the Canyonc^o on their lim- 
ite(J land base . "A basic .fact of Cahyon- 
, - cito ecology is the inadequacy of the 
^subsistence base" (iCurtz 1963:186). Thus 
new sources for gaining a livelihood • were 
necessary- by tha 1950s. A^ relief program 
to aid. widows and childrjen was begun in ' 
1951 aind the Navajo Tr^i^e supported sev- 
eral building pro:^ects '(Krurtz 1963:204). 

' By 1958 ^however, off-Reservation wage 
work was the main alternative to live- 

irstock ^raising. 

^' . o ■ ■ 

' It is 'Unfortunate that 'Kurtz did not 
givl^an extensive account ^of approximate 
incomes or the .wige l&bor adaptation of 
community members. He did, however, give 
sonie indication of the "gei^eral involvement 
in wage work. ,By' $iboat 1940, a few Cari-^ 
; yoncito Navajo ha^ begun to assume pema- 
nent occupations* in the wage l?il?or work 
force. In 1958 at' least 22 of them held 
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permanent jobs. Prqiessions included 
ranch hand, restaurant worker, clerk, cab- 
inet xnaker, and nurse. Only two of those 
with permanent jobs alsa lived on the Res- 
ervation pentianejitly - these were two bus 
drivers (Kurtz 1963:258-259).'^ 

Seasonal wage work was a more common 
adaptation to the wage labor economy. 
Most of the adults seemed to be 'involved 
in this adaptation.' Generally, thpse'low 
in the status system were those most often 
•taking seasonal jobs (Kurtz 1963:259). In 
addition, younger fcimilies with little or 
no livestock were more likely to be away 
from" Canyopcito for longer periods t^Sn 
we;ze somewhat older families owning more 

eep. "^^Over 90 percent of the 'jo^ taken 
by the Canyoncito were on farms and ^ 
ranches (Kurtz 1963:159). ^ 

Social Structure 



off the Reservation (Kurtz 1963:164-165) • 
Unfortutiately, average family size was 
not estimated. 

Kurcz did" provide Itiruiriiatiort or* inar- 
riage. One hundred sixty-seven Canyoncito 
Navajos were married (including ^t-^lec^st 
3 marriages with non-Nava jos)^,. Three 
percent of the marriages were cases of 
sororal polygyny. Fbr about a third of 
those married (57), their present marriage 
was not , their first. Higher status f ami- * 
lies in Canyoncito tended "to. be more 
stable (Kurtz 1963:167-170). 



Because of the way in -^which Kurtz 
organized his data- on fcimily structure, 
size, and residence, it is difficult: to 
compute some basic 'statistics. ^There^were 
about "115 single residence.* structures" 
which formed elements of "the basic resi- 
dence units" '(Kurtz 1963:162). These units 
would seem to be equivalent to ColLier*s 
"household" and "camp, "^ respectively . 
Excluding tha^07 non-resi^enis , the 
average nAomber of individuals occupying a 
single residence structure would be apout 
4.*5. Including only permanent, residents 
lowers the figure to 2.4, If one assumes 

V 

all residences were always occupied. 



Two "outfits" were .identified. One 
consisted of* an old couple, their nonr 
resident children, and the Matter's fami- 
lies. The other was composed of two 'Coop- 
erating extended family groups, fhese* 
groups represented kinshdp-based organiza- 
tion* above the camp level, but included*^ 
^only a few people within^the community. 
Nevertheless, the male heads of the out- 
fits were the major local leaders in po- ' 
litical affairs of the Canyoncito Reserva- 
. tion . (Kurtz 1963:171:^73).^: . ^ 

• -.V'*'*. * - ' ^ . •• * * 

"A/consistent theme in Kjartz's work on 
the Canyoncito Navajo is the presence of 
status differences within the community. 
A contrast between the wealthy an<^,the 
poor has ^d^ep- historical roots. Duripg 
the 18th^ and 19th centuri'es.r^ 



The wealthy Navajo were frienc 
other high status Navajo and certain 
alien peopled' At the same time they 
had strained relationships with the 
• lowej: status raiders. The pporl?«who 
could not be checked, raided other 
Navajo groups and alien peoples in an 
attempt to improve their economic 
position (Kurt^"l96.9:9a) . 



In 1957 there* were 29 extended f2uni- 
lies and 7 nuclear families, in Canyoncito, 
The residence patterns of 67 married 
couples were given as: 5 ,nec51ocal, 10 ^ 
percent; 16 patrilocal, 24 percent; 44 ma- 
trilocal, 66 percent. There were also 
13' nuclear and 2 extended families living ' low status families Had' limited access 

■ . ' ' '■ ' 

/' - • 57 ' • 



By 1958, of course, the nature of the 
status hierarchy had ch^rjiged. Pporer, ^ 
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to local resources and owned fewer sbeep 
and cattle. In consequence/ 
Status people remained off 'the R^ervafeion 
for longer .periods of time to seek a la^y- 
ing. In addition, more lower status C^i?- 
yoncito Navajos took low-paying season^K' 
jobsiSi'^ agriculture; Fiftally,. lower ^ta-; 
tus Canyoncito Navajos had Iqss stable 
famxlj^ities. The factor of status differ- 
ences has often been neglected in studies 
of Navajo communities and Kurtz's data 
and insights go a long way to remedy this 
omission. Still, many of 'Kurtz's conclu- 
sions would be stronger if more quantifi- 
able data on families and economics were ^ 
provided. . ' 



Footnote ; 

^We consider Canyoncito as t^c^^iaically a 
separate ^reservation — the Canybric;ito 
Navajo Indian Reservation — apart fi»m the 
Nl^ajo Reservation. In sketching the 
his;tory* and- extent of the Navajo Resjer- 
vation'in the 1961 Navajo Yearbook, 
Yovmg (1961:263) stated that "%he Can- : 
yoncito and A^t^mo bcinds- of Navajos, liv- 
ing at loca'tions remote from the jnain 
bpdy of the^Tribe, utilize comparatively^ 

* small acreages of allptea, tribally pur- 
chased, an^ federal land, and these r 
areas are^^under the jurisdiction of thfe' 
United Pueblos Agency." Kurtz (1969: 105> 
stated that "The designation, 'Canyon- 
cito NavajoJ" r.efe'rs to *Hhe residents* ^ 
of the Canyoncito Navajo ^'Indian* Resejrva- 

'^j^o n * " The ^C any opc i t o N ava j o f n 1^ 58, 
were living "'on a- reservation sepabJiteV/ 
from that of'Oi^^^jo Reservation and wfere 
under a separate BIA jurisdiction. On 
the other hana> according to Williams 
(1970:'47f', lipth Alamd and Canyonc2to , 
(whrj-ie "Jjeparate Reservalbi6ns) are^ 
.^considered "^chapters," in the political 
struCtiire of th§ Navajo -Nation. ^ 
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13. FORT DEFUNCE, im 



In 1959, Bomh (1961) surveyed the 
community of Fort De'fj^pce, Arizona. He ^ 
rep<?rted^ that tlie community had^an esjti- 
raated population of 1,7.?1. There were 
1,174 .Navajo, 407 Apgla, 56 of^CJther 
groups, and 84 of urac«o\ija,,''a'f f iliatibn. , 
Bcfsch obta&ed interviews ftoi^ 11^. Navajo 
*househ61ds*-and 38 Anglo households 5nd es- 
^imated that he'.covered ,57 percient qf the 
Navajos but qnly**abo\^t dne^t^hird^f the ^ ^ 
Anglos (Bosch 1961:^2). * The plan was to 
-^make a total survey, but this goal-^was 
not attained. Random sampling was ^appar- . 
ently nevet considered. • ^ 

Fort Defiance was divided into 14 
neighborhoods which W6re ''oriehted" to^id 
the govfiriiment complex .and trading post. 
Five of the neighborhoods were state or 
federal housing a^reas and 7 were areas of 
private (i.e. ,t,. Navajo)" housing. The 2 re-^ 
maining nei^h^r hoods wei'e**6BnifecteH ^ith 
the misEiion'and tlie trading post.' Eigl/t 
neigSborhoods \/ere exclus.ively Navajo, 
3. predominantly Anglo,r^?predominantly 
Nayaj\ 

Wa jo^ -neighborhoodfs^^fttfluded^ a§fe^as" 



Ethnohistory 16:83-111. 



and tSe la^^t was an approxiniat:ely 
ilJIp^ture of Anglo and Wava;jo. Two 
the 

to/2-l/.4 m^Lles out of *tavn*" (Bosch 
19j61:7). ,The extent to which Nava'jos in 
dr^#er§iH; neighborhoods were' sampled 
ranged frpm Jess than 30 percent to 100 
, pei^centv^ ,Such var^iation has probably 
fcfi^sed the resijiHts in some manner. It' 
seems €hat government housing' areas were 
tjie least adequfately sampled., Bosch esti- 
mated^ that about 30 percent of. the Navajo 
families "lived in government: l^ousing', , but 
only about one-^al*^f of the^e' were con- ' * 
tacted. On the other hand,, over 7^0 per- 
cent ^^"6:^ the familil^in other nei^hhor^ 
hoods were reached, s ! *, 

^ > " r > - 
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In"*1959..a(*r'^ortJpefiance^ of Bosch^s 
.♦.^ampie of Nvava j pisjS^. almost 50 percent 
'"jMre under 19 r and ^if^st 20 percept were 
5 y6a^s of ^ige or y<!>tf)^'4(Br. According tg 
j^W^^i-i^ differed from 



. Bosch, thi^ age pro^^_^, 
^,the rest' of the«Res^|r^ajt,ion which had 
i^tinore ch^Mreri in thejiA^S i^ge "range and 
• fewer'^in the $-18 agj|iy^nfge. Bosch did 
'*not state whether oj^-jn^t ^other ar^as may 
have had,, a greater r{iiii^er of children\ a1: 
boarding school, anj ^If^^ did' not give 
detail.s of. the enun^^'^l^ion in the other 



member and 'hence probably from. roore^ than 
one source. Bosch did not clearly define 
household figad. About 64 percent of jixe 
hajasehold heads were employed in wag^e la- 
bor, and the heads of ^39 households, were 
ngt eilployed. Retired in dividual^ we re 
classed as wage eapners. 



] 

nel 




Twenty- two families ^gain^d some in- 



areas n\e'ntioned.. 



have 



Length of ,j^esdjjdpnce in Fort Def d 
was ascert:^1j|fe&,;^or kdS Navajo familie 
Fifty percent v(5a3 h*ad lived in -p'ort De 
f iance . foiryi6ver 18 years while only 3 fam- 
ilies (2y^ percent) had. moved into the 
* area wii^^n the period of 12 .months prior 
'to in^^^vi^ing. Although thol^ living 
IT}, ^fS^y^ertimeht quarters had been employed 
i a%^iieir present job (median == 8 years) 




comel from livestock or farmirfg, but this 
was a small amount totalling $3,188/ or 
ut $l45 p^r family,/ H9<wever^ nfhere may 



und€ 



re»ortin4 of. stock. Wei- ^ 
fai;e, including uaemployment, retirement,' 
etc. , was) an incomeVspurce ^or a smaller, 
number of fJrinilies -dLS), but reprjesented a 
large amount of .income,* totalling $26,016, 
or about/ $1,734 per. family. 



!ger than elsewhere (median .= 4 years), 
^^^iS:?ie^ figures for the ^leri^th of residence 
may be skewed due to the^^iarge proportion 
of«^ Navajo respondents frpm non-government 
neighborhoods (Bosch 1961:]:6).. 



The mdan of totals, family income wa& 
$4,244.50, an of the median of * total "-f^riily 
income, including the unemployed, was 
$34374.00.' /Excluding unemployed, the 
median was, $3,436.50. The itfean per 
capita income Was ±n the neighborhood 
of ^$757.,. 



The mean household size was 5.6 pe 

m ■ ^ ^ 

sons for .the Navajo sample compared^ith 

3.3 for the Anglo sample. In exclusively 
* 

Navajo neighborhoods, the aver age number 
•'of* people per dwelling ranUR f rpm 5.5 to 
7.2. the extremes in meafe *^occurred in 
areas completely surveyed. Ranges in 
household sizve were not g^ven. Bosch did ' 
not indicate whether households were ^ 
or^'anized into camps or othe.r social" units 
T beyond that of ^he household* 



Bosch also examined a' f^w aspects 'of 
consumption pattern. Ai\ interesting' ' 
:r^ fact was that about 44 percent of the Nav- 
ajo households surveyed did most of their 
shopping in Gallup and 52 percen^had 
credit accounts there. In general, people 
in the outlying neighborhoo*ds tended to 



shop less in Gallup and more in Fort De- 
fiance than did the residents of Fort De- 
fiance proper. ' , * 



Table i3.3 .s<|[iows the relationship be- 
tween family incom<e and family s*ize. Lit- 
tle can be concluded from this Table ex- 



Information concerning income was ^'p cept that the majority o'f small families 
collected* from 111 fai]jilieS. Ta-ble 13.1 ^^8^^(78 percent) are^ also in the slowest income 
summarizes income- by source and Table 13.2 bracket. The significance of 'this'^^fact 
gives income by amount. numbief of fami- is dubious because most families regafd^ . 
lies derived income from more'«t1ian one ^ ^le^s of size fall in this range.* 



Table 13.1; Source of Xncome by Household 
in Fort Defiance, 1959 



Main Source of Income 



Number of 
Households 



"Percent 



BIA . 
Tribe 
USPHS 

Private business 
Stock- tai sing 
Welfare 
' P^lic school 
Job of non-household head , 
Upemployinent compensation 
Retirement 

Rental * 
.Weaving 
"Peddling** 
Wo source given 
No income 

c 

To.tal *' 



26 
16 
15 
8 
8 
8 
6 

, 6 
2 
1 
1 
1 

, 1 
2 
10 

111 



23.4' 
14. 4i 
13. 

7.2 

1.2 

5'.4 

5-4^ 

1-8 / 

0.9* 

0.9 
' 0.9 
•0.9 

1,8- 
.9.0 
99-9 ^ 



Sour-Gea Data from Bosch (1961:23, 24) 



Table 13 



Income Level by fiousehoj-d 
and Householdjiead 'in 
Fort Defiance, 1959 ' 















Income 


Number of 


Number of 






(dinars) 
^ A 


Households Household 
Heads 


« 




/ None ^ 

/ 


• 10^ 






/ 


less than 1,500 16 


14 . 




f 


/ J 1,500-3,499 


'28 


.31 




■' ■/ 

. / 


. \ 3,500-4,999 


26 


38 




/ 

/ 


, / • 5, 0.00 or more 


27 


5 






" Total 


107 


■ 107 . ^ 






Source: Data 


from Bosch ' 


(1961:25) 






' 0 


















K 


* 


• * • 


9 . 





The raa^or portion of Bosch's work 
dealt with the housing conditions in Fort 
De?raHtre~^d-^_ith' attitudes toward "hous- 
ing. The mean dwelling si re was 403 
square feet in Fort Defiancej^ greater than 
the Reservation .average of 268 square 
feet* More important was the fact that 66 
^rcent of the houses were smaller than 
the mean figure (i.e. , the curve of the 
distribution was skewed) . Some of Bosch's 
*data df^ population and dwelling size in 
Fort Defiance have been compared^ to othejy^ 
l^avajo conmunities by Young {1961:307-309). 




Bo6ch*s informati^t)n concerni;:^^ family 
size and income was based on daxa fron\ be- 
tween 107 and 1^6 families^,^<deperiding on 
the variable. This sample was s'lightly 
more than -30 percent of the Navajo fami- 
lies estimated be in the target area. 
If the families' had /been selected xandomly, 



then the sample would certainly have been 
adequate. However ^ the sampl*e 'vas not 
chosen randomly.*^ Itt-appears thai: the sample 
may be skewed to an unknown deg^e because*' 
a di3propoytionate .number o^ families in 
outlying /neighborhoods and ^jpther non- 
government housing areas were copi:acted . 
If tl)is skewness exists, then per capita 
income calculated from Bosch's data may^be 

6o low and should be considered in any 
^case as only an approx'imation • 

r - - 

Reference : , , - ^ 

Bos ch ,^ Jame s W • ' 

1961' Fort Defiance:' A Navajo Conmun- * 
^ it7l.n Trarisition . Results of 
a Sur^?ey Condlicted by tlie Public ^ 
Services Division of* the Navajo 
Tribe. ,Vol. 1. ^Windqv Rock, 
Arizona. ' . " 



Table 13.3: Family Income^y Household 
« * ' Size in Fort Defiande, 19*59 



Household Size 



Income 
(dollars) 


1-3 


4"- 6 


7+ 


Total 


Less than^ 3 ,500 


'14 


18 


20* 


52 


3,500-4^,.999^ 




14 


12 


2a, ^ 


5, 000 or more * • 


2 


14 




'^29 


• Total 


18-- 


^ 46« 


45 


109 



^Bosch's figure of 4,000 is very likely a 
misprint* " : ^ . ' 

Source : Data. from"Bosch''{196L:59) ^ 



^ ' 14. FRUITLAND, 1948-1956 



From 1948 to 1956, some 19 staff mem- 
bers of the Cornell University Southwest 
Project collected data on the Navajo Res- 
ervation in the area of Fruit land. New 
Mexico. The study focused on culture 
change. Thetcommunity extended along the 
south bank of the San Juan River between 
Farmington and Shlprock. It was_ divided 
into three "units" with Unit 1 in the east 
and Unit 3 in the west. 

^ A large number of separate stAidies 
were ^made using different samples of the 
total resident population. -Thus, although 
nearly every adult male was interviewed 
at least once (Sasaki 1960:x) , the infor- 
mation gathered was not always the same. 
Few of the variables examined by the dif- 
ferent researchers on the Cornell Project 
used the total population of Fruitland. 
However r many of the studies were based 



on Xarqe^"sa:n^-&g->^whlG h^were con s idered 
representative of the community. Infer^ 
ences from such samples can probably be 
ufeed; with caution, to make statements 
abdut Fruitland as a whole. This summary 
will present a brief overview of the 
Fruitland corrmunity derived from inforroa- 
tion m a number of publicktions present- 
ing the findings of the Cornell group. 



"The comm,unity was not homogeneous" 
(Sasaki 1960:84), and "From the start of 
the Fruitland Proj.ect, different groups of 
Fruitlanders have oriented themselves to 
social forces in slightly different ways" 
(Sasajci 1960:84). Unit 2 was the smallest 
and its social and political attributes 
roost closely resembled those of "ancient 
Navaho tradition" (Sasaki 1960:57., 61j . 
Unit J was also small but .was the most 
poorly organized unit. Unit 1 was much 



larger thah either of the other two. Al- 
though originally settled by a few faini-s»^ 
lies, Unit 1 easily absorbed newcomers who 
eventually came to account for about 60 
percent of its population (Sasaki 196 0^57, 
64-65) • 



A large canal system was constructed 
at Fruitland during the^eriod of stock 
reduction in the mid-1930s. Before this 
construction, the economy of Fruitland had 
been largely pastoral. After stock reduc- 
tion, many of the approximately 200 resi- 
dents of Fruitland were away part of the - ' 
year employed on Wage labor jobs. 

The first land assignments on the 
Fruitland Project were made in 19 36. The 
parcels were quite small and most families 
had to supplement their farm incomes with 
seasonal wage work (Sasaki 1960.:43, 86). 
In 1950, many ^obs became available 
locally due to the exploitation of ne^xby 
natural resources by large-scale private 
enterprise . 



-^,By 195Q, the ^u^tland Irrigation 
Pro jecf encd»pfassed 2,500 acres divided 
into 205 farms held by 191 family units. 
In all, about 200 families lived at Fruit- 
land. A few families did not have farms. 
Table 14.1 shows the number of farm fami- 
lies "iri 194^" and the population distribu- 



tion in 1954~By"~uTtrt-; — UrvfortuncLfeely^data 



on both variables are 'not available for 
the same year. ^ 

Family size*^ was almost certainly 
between 5 and 6 members. The best esti- 
mate can be calculated in. the following 
manner- In 1950^ there were eibout "200 
families in Fruitland (Sasaki 1960:5) • 
In the same year there were 380 fami- 
lies in District 13 (Sasaki 1960: 100^^ 



62 



or 

ERIC 
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which included Fruitlajid. Thus, Fruit- 
land families ^accounted for slightly over 
half of .all District 13 families. Sasaki 
(1960:100) also gave the number of Fruit- 
land families from 1944 through 1952. 
From 1947 to 1952, new families were cre- 
ated at rate of about 10 per year. If 
this rate were constant (which it was not) 

and if n^ families werU distributed pro- 
it 

portTonately throughout the District (for 
which there is no evidence) then in 1954 
there should have been about 220 families 
in Fruitland and the average family .size 
would have been 5.4. This figure is only' 
a reasonable guess, but it will be used 

as the best available estimate. 

^ - \ 

An age-sex profile for ^bout two- 
thirds of the population was constructed 
by Sasaki ' (1960:7) but the sample of the 
pbpulatipn used does not appear to corre- 
spond to the total population. Sasaki 
showed that females under 19 years of age 
outnumbered males, whereas Ross's figures 
(displayed in Table 14.1) -show that male 

children significantly outnumbered female 
2 

children (x = 7.54, p = less than 0.01). 



Some attributes of the adult, presum- 
ably male, population are reported for a 
one- third sampj.^ (N was 72) of family 
heads by Trefoblay et al^ (1954). Most -of 
the family heads (60 per^nt) were between 
the ages of 30 and 49; 20 percent were be- 
tween-50 and 60? and 15 percent were ^60 or 
more? only 4 percent were 20 to 30 years 
of age (Tremblay et al . 1954:207). Over 
half of these family heads had never been 
to school and a third had 6 or^more years 
of formal education. None had more than 
10 years (Tremblay et al. 1954:211). In- 
terestingly, almost a sixth (ll) were vet- 
erans of World War II iTremblay et al.\^ 
1954:212)* Only 25 to 46 percent of the 
adult males had some command of English 
(Streib 1952:23? Tremblay et al. 1954: 
213). - 

• e 

Social Organization 

The small farm plots on the Fruitland 
Project were assigned to male family 
head^. Nuclear family units were empha-' 
sized, therefore, in farm assignments. 
Ross (1955:123-127) found this emphasis 



Table 14.1: Population Characteristics 
in Fruitland 



1949 



Land Unit 



Owning 



115 
34 , 

' 42' 
191 



1954 Population 



Adults 



Children 




95 
54 
74 
223 



111 
65 
76 
252 



Total 

' • i. f _ 

Source; Data from Sasaki (1960:5/57') and Roa-s (1953:3, 193) 



171 151 

69 83 

150 ^83 

390 317 



Total 



528 
271 
383 



1,182 



^ERLc ; 



63 



f . 



. 76 



reflected in the residence patterns in 
Fruitland. In a sample of 15^ families, 
65 percent were neolocal, 20 percent ma- 
trilocal, 13 percent patrilocal, and 3 per- 
cent were classed as living with "other" 
relatives. However, he also found that 54 
of the husbands and 60 of the wives, among 
the 101 neolocal 'faiftilies , had one or more 
parents resident on the project. Ten of 
the men, but none of the women, lived on 
plots adjacent tp those of their barents, 
and 43 women ana 35 men lived in the same 
Units as did their parents^ Prior to 1950 
the Fruitland community was composed of 
"extended- family, groups" (Sasaki 1960: 
31) . Apparently, these groups were not ' 
necessarily made up- of coresident house- 
holds, possibly because the size of the 
farms was small. Ross found a positive 

ft 

correlation between neolocal ^residence and 
subsistence farming. There was a higher 
proportion of wage workers among patrilo- 
cal and matrilocal residence groups. He 
concluded that this could "be explained in 
part by the fact that a ten-acre farm will^ 
not: support aii extended family, and ia 
part by the pattern of land allocation" 
(Ross 1955:125) . " 

In an intensive study of 36 house- 
holds (all but 3 households were in Unit 
2), Shukry (1954) reported residence pat- 
terns wnich-we^^e-JXQi^j^i_fu3J. agreement 
with Ross's study. While half the 
lived neolocally in independent nuclear 
households < the other 18 households were 
grouped into 5 extended, families (Hamamsy 
1957:105). Twelve of the 13 junior fami- 
lies lived with the husband's parejnts. 
Shukry 's sample included nearly every Unit 
^^anuXy..ls]mkr7 195 SasaJci ' 1960: 

57). If Ross • s^igiires"~oir~xesideni=e_£an^ 
be extei>d'ed to 4II of Fruitland, It- would 
appear that Unit 2 accounted for al^nost 
half of all the cases'of patrilocality in 
the community, although its population was 



smallest of the 3 Units • Unit. 2 was 
considered the most cohesive, affluent, 
and traditional^ of the Units (Sasaki 
1960:61-64; Shukry 1954:118). The prev- 
alence of patrilocality found in Unit 2 
is of interest' because^^Java jos are con- 
sidered to have a' high inci^nce of raatri- 
locality and matrilocal residence is often 
considered to be evidence of a more tradi- 
tional pattern of s6cial organization. 
The result for Unit 2 may mean that Nav- 
ajos are not as matrilocal as i^ often 
claimed. On the other hand, Sasaki may 
not'haVe used standard criteria to measure 
"traditional'* characteristics. 

The "outfit" was a unit in the Fruit- 
land social structure which included sev- 
eral extended family groups • Sasaki 
(1960:61-62) #noted that nearly all of the 
long term residents of Unit 2« were members 
of one of two outfits. One of the outfits 
consisted of about 50 members, 8 of whom 
held farm assignments (Sasaki 1960:60). 
A group which appears to have been another 
outf fti^ih Unit 2 controlled 11 farm as-* 
si^ents (Sasaki l¥60 :153) • Ro^s (1955; 
'138-144) offered the most complete de- 
scription of an outfit. The outfit con- 
sisted ©f 48 adults and 70 children, 10 
]^ercent of Fruitland 's 'total population. 
The members were divided into 22 nuclear 
families living in 20 separate hogans and 
Ll^s^arate hogan clusters, i.e., camps, 
although Ro'ss referred— to thea^_a^_^ouse- 
holds." Prior to stock reduction, the. 
outfit had cpoperated in large-scale sheep 
ranching.. Thirteen members held permits 
in the early 1950s, but only 233 sheep^ 
units were permitted for the whole group. 
Cooperative *links were still maintained, 
but were of reduced 'intensity" and centered 
mosTiy^ arouy?d-~f-a-3Mn^WjQi:JCi_l_ 

Ross (1955:112-113) described the 
nature and function of clans, clan groups. 



64 



♦ 



77 



„1 clan segments, and lineages in 
.tland. There were 147 local clan seg- 
nts in Pruitlcind. These segments were 
defined as lineages or resident segment^ 
of lineages which could not trace cjirect 
consanguxneal links to other such groups 
in the coiranunity, A third of these seg- 
ments consisted of a .single lineage and 
47 consisted solely of males , mostly men 
marrying in from other areas (Ross 1955: 
119) • The number of lineages per local 
clan segment ranged from 1 to 16.. Lin- 
eages averaged 8 members but some lin- 
eages were represented in the community 
by only one member. The largest lineage 
was composed of 69 individuals - (Ross 
1955:119-120). Table 14.2 gives the dis- 
tribution of the population into the 2 7 
clans represented in Fruitland^ There 
was some localization of clans a^ 2 clans 
accounted for 25 percent ^nd 5 clans for 
50 percenti'of 'tfie population. . Had each 
of the 3 Fruit land Units' been tabulated 
separately, more concentration of member- 
ship in a few clans 'might haVe been 
observed. 



the flocks* In 1951 the number of ^sheep 
in Land Management District 13 was equal 
to half of the carrying capacity, • 



Table 14.3 shows that changes in. 
Fruitland were similar to those occurring 
in the rest of District 13. In.lft49, 43 
percent of all fconilies owned stock, 2 
years later only 34 percent had stock, and 
by 1954 less than 30 percent had stock 
(Ross 1955:109). Moreover, Sasaki (1960; 
33) discovered that Fruitland residents 
kept only about 61 percent of the 'stock 
permitted. 

*< 

Unit 2 families had" a greater total , , 
number of sheep, and 80 percent of Unit ^. 
families owned some stock. Only 33 per- 
cent of Unit 1 families and 50 percent of^ 
Unit 3 families had stock. There was also 
a ten<iency for families with more sheep to 
have more farmland (Sasaki 1960 r33)-. 

Apparently sheep were mainly impor- 
tant for home use rather than the market. 
Sasaki (1960:33) reported that.only 17 
ownersr those with, over 100 sheep, could 



make a prcifit. 



Ecohomic^* 



The Fruitland Navajos depended on 
livestock, farming, wag^ work, arid some 
-wei-f^Lre^Xor_jtheir subsistence. "Sheep and 

dry farming constituted the^Mvahos-^mai-n- 

sources of subsistence until the 1930 s" 
(Sasaki^l960; 21) . With livestock reduc- 
tion and the initiatiOnfof the Fruitland 

Project, however, the importance of live-- 

^tock deci.ined. Sas'aki (1960:10.0) docu- 
mented the decline of sheep-raisihg activ- 
jLe s in -La nd Management District 13 from 
1944 to 1J952. The"^ropbTgLxfnnof- famiJ^ 
owning .sheep declined as did the size of 



Farms, like livestock, were primarily . 
important for production for home use, 
although cash crops became increasingly 
popular in the early 1950s, a?able 14.4 
summarizes data on farm size and income 
estimates. These income figures (derived 
frojn agricultural service estimates of the 

_jj^alue_of ^n' a cre) were universally dis- 
puted, by farmers'~as~~l:reiTig— toa^ig.tL^X§?Jii^^ 
1954:99). While Shukry's (1954:94) fig-- 
ures showed that 30 percent of all fami- 

— li o G h ad-ggo6s-incoiqes of over $1,000 in 
1950-1951, Sasaki .(1960:99-100) showed^ 
that only 14 percent grossed over $1,000 
in botlt '1949 .and 1952. Net profits, of 
course, were considerably less. Alfalfa 
was the"lna3or^op" in- 1-95Z^^^ 43 ^ 



Table 14«2: Clan Membership in Fruitl^d 



Clan 



Total Members 



•Ashiihi (Salt) 
Todich'iinii (Bitter Water) 
Nakaii dine'e (Mexican Clan) 
Tachii 'nil (Red Streak) 
Tiaaschi'i (Red Streak Under House) 
Ta *nees2ahnii (Hogan.on RocX) . 
Naneesht 'ezhi (Zuni Clan) 
Bit'ahnii (Folded Arms) ♦ 
Hashtiishnii (Mud) 
To ' aaheedlinii (Two Streams Meet) 

V 

Hooghahiarli (Many Huts) 

nahbiinjoi (Rock Ready To Fall) 
- Kiyaa*aanii (Standing House) 
Tiizidachii (Red Goats) 
Naashashi (Bear People) 
Ti'i'ziiani (Many Goats) 
Nooda' dine'e (Ute Clan) 
Kinlichii 'nil (Red. House) 
Ma'ii deeshgiizhnii (Jemez Clan) 
Tsin sikaadhii (Lone Tree) 
Tse njikini (Black House) 
Tabaaha (Edgewater) 
Mahoobaanii (Light Colored Soil) 
Honaghaanii (He Walks Around) 
To'ahani (Near the Water) 
Totshonii (Big Water) ' \ 

— ~Fo^-ba.g LZ hn i ' a z h i (Tlwo Went for 'Water) 

^ — . 

Total ' * . ^ * 

Source : Data from Ross (1955:113) ' 





41 
43 
43 
28 
27 
23 
14 
13 
9 
8 
7 
6 
6 
5 
^ 4 
1 
1 
1 



1,182 




Table 14.^: Livestock Ownership in'Fruitland 



Families 



Number of Sheep ^ 



1948-1949 

Percent 
Number, Owning Sheep 



' 1950-1951 

> Percent 
Number Owning Sheep 



• 


' 0 




109 - . ..57 


132 


66 




1-50 ' 




2.0 " 10 


, 48 


24 




< '51-100 




45. ^ .,-24 , 


13 


6 '• 




. loo or more 




■17 ^ ' ^ 9 




4 




•/ Tdtal 




191 ^ ^ .100 


201^ ' 


100 ^ 




Source: Data 


£r^ Sasaki 


(1960:33) and Shukry^ (1954 :102) 

• 




< 












* 



ft ^ 
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Table 14.4: 


Distribution of 
xn Fruit land 


Farm Sizes^ 


and Estimated Farm Income 




Num4>er^of Fctmiiy Units 


Estimated Mean Income^ 


Number of Acres 


1948 


1950/51 


' - ^ 1950/51 


1-5 


6" 


1 


'? 304 


6-10 


93 


81 


'571 . ^ 


11-15 ^ * . ' 


50 


59 




16-20 


29 


34 ' 


1/107 


21-25 
over 25 


7 

3- 


17 

9- 


1,420 „ 

1^774 • ^, 


- \ 
Total 


188^^' 


,201 




0 

Mean 






' - ' 856 



agricul'tutal service estimates gave an average of §60.80 iricome from one acre 
'three Nava jor"'hetd— ^oint ^assil^nments, . • . 



Source: Data from Sasaki (1'960;^44) and Shukry (1954:94) '.'Jt^'.; 



v.. 



67 



50 



percent of all cultivated land. The net 
profit, under $30 per acre, was only half 
the gross profit. * 

Since farms and sheep provided only 
the most minimal subsistence, "all members 
of the community were driven to supplement 
their farm income with 'wage work" (Sasaki 
1960:86). '*Only wage vork and, in 1950, 
predominantly wage work away from home 
brought significant cash, income to the 
Navahp for whom farming f)rovided an inade- 
quate livelihood" (Sasaki 1960:48). 

During the winter of 1950, all buV^ 
or 40 families left Fruitland, either to 
obtain wage v^ork or to stay in sheep camps 
south of the fruitland Proiec4: (Sasaki 
1960:6). Most off-Reservation wage wqrk 
was seasonal. , Corporate farms were the 
largest emplovj^s - about two-thirds of 
all FruitLoftd IpduT^s worked in theC 
rado bean fields in the autmrui of a* normal 
year. The railroad also employed many 
Fruitland men, and some worked in the Col-' 
orado mines (Sasaki 1960^6, 46). Before 
1950 only a few FruitlanderS^could find 
jobs in the immediate vicmitiy. Fewer than 
12 had full-time wage jobs ideally but a 
few raore gained occasional employment in 
the area/ In addition, two farmer^ had 



mation as big business iroved into north- 
western New Mexico to exploit its natural 
resources. From'1950 through 1951, the' 
El Paso Natural Gas Company hired over 300 
Navajos as laborers on a nev pipeline 
(Sasaki 1960:95). The fact that ^th'e^ com- 
pany paid less than a union wage (Streib 
1952:24) wa^ ^ot a deterent to Fruitland 
farmers struggling for a bare subsistence. 
At first the company did not hire many 
Fruitland Navajo, but after the union 
began organizing activities in Fruitland/ 
'.the companj' increased the rate of hiring 
(Streib 1952:26). By 1951, over 80 Fruit- 
land men, including all able-bodied men * 
om Unit 2, had been hired by the company 
(Sasaki 1960:89, 95). As pipeline work 
decreased, other opportunities for wag^ 
wo^rk^ppeared and Fruitland became a com- ^ 
munity largely dependent upon and oriented, 
towards wa^e wo^^'^^alsaki 196 0:pi9), 



small coal mining operations 
land (Sasaki 1960:48). 



near Fruit- 



Since seasonal work was unsteady,' the 
income derived from thi-s source was un- 
stable though uniformly low. \ For example, 
Sasaki (1960:47) analyzed a s'ample of 28 



men employed by the railroad-, 
wide variation? in time on the 
-wages taken home that year by 
viduals varied from less than 
$2,000. 



There was-^a 
job, and the 
these indi- 
$200 to over 



After 19dO, the economy of the 'Fruitt- 
land Ndv^jo underwent a drajmatic transfer- 




^^ai^es 14-. 5 and 14.6 presentT^al^a^ 
for the^eriod of 1^51 to 195,2'on the 
occupation and income of 68 family 
heads in Fruitland, About one-third . 
of all family heads weirfe represented 
in the sairtple, which,; though^ not ran- . 
domly drawn, was beiiey^d by \the re- 
searchera to ^e representative of the 
entire community^ (Tremblay et al.' 1954: 
193-194). If the 'findings were repre- , 
sentative of the ^bmmuhit:^/ then the aver- 
age family income for Fruitlanders ,was^ 
about $2/738. Average annual per capita ^ 
income wquld have ipeen about $500, . 
^ slightly higher than the $450 estimated 
for the eati3;e Tribe' in 1955. 

Unearned income was important foir 
some Fruitland families .without sheep or 
farms. "Abotit 10 percent of Fruitland 



families received partial or total aid in 
1953^' (Sasaki 1960:101). Inte^rViews with 
most (15) of these familiesr te/ealed that 
monthly income from this source amounted 




Table 14* 5: Annual Income in 

Fruitland, 1951-1952- 



Income 
(dollars) 



• 0-499 
500-999 
1,000-1,499 
1,500-1,999 
2,0a0-2,499 
2,500r2,Q33 
3,000-3^499 
3,500-3,91^99 
4*^00-4,4 9^ 



6,000 



Total 



Family Heads ^ 



5 
2 
7 
20 
18 
7 

I 

1 
■Tr" 
6B 



Source; Data from Tremblay et al, 
(1954:210) ^ 



to an, average of about $$7 and ranged from 
$9.50 to. $120.00 per month (Sasaki 1960: 
-101)'. ^ . ' ' 



The tremendous increase in cash in- 
come after 1950 was accompanied by chang- 
ing consumption ^patterns* A random sample^ 
of 33 wage workers showed that about 43 
p.ercent of income was* spent "at the trad- 
ing post on foodstuffs, gas and^oil, and 
clothing" (Sasaki 1960:J.01)* But other 
items were „alsc- important. Shukry wrote 
that "cars and liquor figure largely in 
reports of consumption habits o£ Navaho 
men" (Shukry 1954:166)* Indeed, the*-^^ 
number of motor vehicles \ owned by Fruit--\ 
landers increased from 10 in 1950 to 150 
in 1952 (Sasaki 19^60:102)* "Almost every- 
extended family had either Itsye/Cn car or 



Table 14.6: Average Annual Income by Occupation in 
^ruitland, 1951 to 19_12 _ 



Occupation 



Number 
Family Heads 



Average 
Anhual Income 




Full-time farmers 
Full-time * farmer- stockmen 
Full-time stockmen-farmers 
Seasonal agricultural workers 



Agricultural 



Non-agricultural 



El Paso' ^atu-ral^Gas Company workers 
Pipeline con^^i^ction 
, Construction' 
Federal and Tribal , employees>I^^ ^ 
Railroad and mine workers - - 
Clerical and serv^ice Workers 
Total ' 





9 
3 
4 

6i- 

2 
18 

9 
10 
•3 

4 



Source: Data fr^ 



Tremblay et^al. (1954:.210)^ 



X 



i^s own pick-up truck" (Tremblav' et al. 

1954:190)-' ' ' * - ' 

>• 

Conclusion.^ ^ • ♦ • * 



of the Cornell Project must be t^empered 
by noting tijait several fine topical 
works were produced and that description 
of ,the conununity was not its only goal. 



Th0. changing pattern of economic 
activities is €he best documented result , 
of Cornell's Southwest*- Pro;^ect studies of 
Fruftland. The economic changes ,are 
cl*ear,ly seen as the result o^ forces out- 
side "the .community ; the livestock reduc- 
tion^, the irrigatioa»system,^ and the ex- ' 
p^oit'ation«&y" brg bus*iness_ oT natural re- 
sources in the vicsi^nity. The changing ec- 
^nomjic and social'patterns which emerge 
from the *Frua.tland studies are certainly, > 
relevant td^ .understanding aspects of "de- 
velopment" (pi^nfed or unplanned) ';on the 
Navajo i^eserv^tion. . ' 

*^There are, however, some disappoint-^ 
mg^gaps m* the ma3or works on Fruitla'nd. * 
While tire community was universally con- 
sidered -as "transitional'* or ".changing, "."^ 
Vthere was inadequate time control on many 

key variable's. Dif^ferent researchers, ^ 
^ / ' ' - H 

..approaching s'inilar problems, used differ- 

ent variables or measures with little re- 
<^^rd for •what other researchers had aone. • 
Some seemingly very basic demographic and 
^social dat^ were, no't* preseitt'ed. For in-* 
•sttince, both the nu'mber oT f-amilies ^and 
the 'number of peoplS in the area weoie 
given, ytjut the informa^iom p^rtaxns' to 
dif ferent/ye^rs » "Jhe "tiguies necessarj^, to 
fiifid household ^*d family s-ize are miss- 
ing. While quantitative data w6re an^- 
Myzed^for s uch^ elements of the Social 
org^iz'ation as clans and lineages , there 
was little fnforma.tlon p^roVided abdut 
•'outfits" or extended families, and , ' 
Virtually no data abdtit* the^households.* ' . 
These arpblems 'limit the usefulness of ^ * 
fefie sta'd^es o€?:EruitIand in .qbrtiparirig 
this, tramSi.tion^? cjomniulTitry witih other. 
coirunuilit^eJJ^f^^/^^jo^- ^^.^ crit^i-pism^ 



Footnote • " • ' 

"I^The lack of data for both population and 
family numbers in' any .single year pre- 
sents an insurmountable obstacle in cal- 

' culating average family size in Fruit- 
land. However, one can attempt to esti- 
mate family., size by various means. "In 
1949 there were 115^ fama^lies in Unit I, 
34 in Unit II and 42 in Unit .IttI" (Sa-' • 
saki 1960:57). SasaJcd's Table 1 showed 
the population distribution by Unit 
5 ye§^s later. .Unfortunately, there 
was no precise estimate of the number 
* of families present in Fruitland in the 
summer of 1954 when the census was taken 
(Ross 1955:3} r If one assxiities only^200 
families^ then the average family would 
hav€^ been comprised of about 6 members 
(5.9). But there must certainly have 
been more families in Fruitland in 1954 
than there were 4 years earlier. Thus, - 
while Mvera^e family size cannot be com- - 
pute'd precisely;"it»must ha've^ been some"- 
what >«rsjr^than 5.9; just how much less 
i's-not known. Furthermore, if 1949 
figures "for \he number of .families per 
unit are used in conjunction with 1955 
population figures, huge differences iti 
hypothetical '^^ainily" size result. On 
the other hand^^f one divides the number 
of adults by 2 Tto obtain a* very gross 
estimate of the number of families — one 
assumes mdst adults to be or to have 'been 

^ married and hence to form independent 
f amilie^'" and then divides the figure 

_ gained Tkto the total number of people 

^-p'er unit, the -hypothetical "family" sizes 
» are much' more uhiformv This second fig- 

* ure J.S probably too low. Calculating 
average family ^size exactly is not possi^ 
ble but the fig'^ure must be betweeh about 
5 and 6 members per average family. It 
is unfortunate that figured on population 
and number of families were not reported 
^ for ^ the same years. 
. ' W • * 
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15. A/lAfijY FARMS, 1958-1961 



Population 

The area covered was about 800 square 
miles (Richards .1963-: 25) and wasi«divided 
into 34 units, each about, 25 square miles, 
though often less in fringe areas (Lough-"^ 
lin and'Den/iison 196-lrll5), For 'this'^ 
period the density seems to have beetle 
about 3 persons per square mile for the 
total area^ The population was, however, ' 
unevenly distributed. The most sparsely 
settled areas around BX^Ok Mountain had a 
density of less than i person per square 
mile, . The densest unit with 12 to 13 peo- 
ple- per square mile lay in the valley/' 
(Loughlin and Dennison 1961:115? Sasaki 
1964 :34L. Sasaki summarized the . situation" 
as> follows; - * 



The population consists of about ^300 
persons with the^major conqentration . 
'of three to five hundred, varyii^g 
with the season, living in the irri- 
gated valley The remaifirider is scat- 
tered throughout the countryside in 
clusters families , jbermed:. c^lips , 
of which there is a total of 143 
(Sasaki 1964:34) , 



The opening ^of* the Cornell-^Many Farms 
Clinic in May 1956 marked the begini^ing 
of several years 'of study in the^area. 
The.Nav'ajo populations in an area around 
the communities of Many Farms, Rough Rock, 
Valley Storp , and Black Mountain were in- 
cluded in tJi^Cornell Project study > • 
<Mcpermoty et al. 1957; Sasaki 1964:34). ' 
Good demographic data were collected \' 
throughout the period of clinic operation 
(Loughlin And Dennison 1961) . An economic 
suj^vey was conducted during th6 summers of 
1958 through 1961, (fe^saki 1961;^ 1964). A 
census, .tdken in April 19 58, was inexplic- 
ably» at variance with*. clinic populatio^i' 
registers for' the area*. It di^i, however, 
provide data far a study of residence pat- 
terns by Richi^s, (1963) . 



He added that '^*while\Naya jo's may maintai,ij 
sevetal residences, a winter and as magy 
as several" summer camps, there has been a 
steady movement of families into tha val-^ 
ley" (Sasaki 1964 :i7) .^ . * ' 

t ^ 

The population figures for the period 
given in Table 15.1 show a steady in- 
crease. *'The reason for^the discrepancy 
between the 1958 census and the ongoing' 
Field Health Researc(;i Project 'figures is 
not clear, ' ^ 

The Health Project f igure^is reinfor- 
ced^^by M^cDermott et al. *(i960:200) ,who 
claimed a population of 2,048*f9r the ar^a ^ 
on January 1, 1957. However, social' and 
Economic studies have gener^ly utilized 
the cerxsus estiinates/ l:. 



Over a 3-:ye/ir period-j^'^McDermott et 
al. (1960:201) reported a growth 'rate of' 4 
percent. Using the formula given by Bar-^ , 
clay (1958:28-33) for figuring annual pop- 
ulation 93^owth rates , an, overall growth 
rate of about 4 . 6 percent* per year has ^ 
been calculated for the '5-year Ipetiod^ If 
only .the number of births and the .nuipber 
of deaths are taten into^iaccount , then the 
annual "natural" population^increase for 
the 5 years was 4.2 percent. The overall 
increase over 5 years was 2 0.15 percfen^?*' 
All. these calculations are based on the 
Health Project figures. 

A high ^irth rate of 49.5 per 1,000 
population per year was reported. This 
was largely du6 to a high proporj:ion (19 
percent)* of '^omen between XS and ^45 years _ 
of age. The fertility rate of ^28.6 
Jbirths per ,1 ,000' women aged *15 to 45 is 
also, quite high (Loughlin and Dennison 
1961:ai9>. ./ 

The 1958 census revealed a population 
with an age-sex profile "comparable" to 
that of the total Reservation with the 
exception of "a few more older people and 



Tctble 15.1: Population at Many 
Farms, 1955-1960 



. Year 



Field 
Health Project 



Censuf 



1955 • 
1956 


1*,830" 
lv895 




1957* 


1,942 




1958 


2,047 ^ 


- 2,371 


1959"' 


^2,126 




196Q 


} 2,292 





a smaller number off men in^ the- 3fe-^9 year- 
old age group" (Deuschle'et ai. ^1958 :43) . 
^Table 15.2, compares t hie , age groups* of ^he 
^te 1959 Pro j-ect popullation with those 
of the total. Reservation population. 



'(1961:rf60 and D^uschle. et al. 
. (19,58:43) 



" . The^Jp^atCLon of the Many Fa^ns area 
can be chara<^prized as predominantly 
young, rapidly expanding, and unevenly dis- 
persed over the^ lai^d in terms 'of settle- 
ment' densities . f 

» 

it should be noted that 4 "caidps" 

~^ * 

(2.8 'percent) included in the area' popula- 
tion^ served by the clinic consisted en- 
tirely of non- Indians. This ^^s a rela- , 
tively small p^cehtage'^but its inclusion 
is worthy, of mention (Richards' 1963:27). 

Social Structure 
t 

^The major units of Navajo social oj-^ 
' ganization used for analysis by the Cor- 
nell* worJcers was^^ the^ camp . Richards — 
(1963:^6) stated^that the term. "camp" r6- 
^.erred to a"^e side nee clu^t^er of fro^ one 
to several households of an extended fam-^ 
ily, ^living "within shouting distance" of* 
one another* and geographically or socially 
isolated from neighboring residence clus- 
ter's. Richards . (1963 : 27) reported 141 
camps (4 of which were Aon-Indian damps) 
for the area, apparently based on the 1958 
census. Sasaki (1964 :34') counted 143 camps 
foi the same period. Using the census 
population, the average camp size in 1958 
can be calculated to be almost 16-. 6* peo- 
ple per. camp. However, using the Health 
Project population figure, 'the number of 
persons per camp would be about 14,3. 

Another set of -figures were re- 
ported from the January 1960 popu- ' 
lation registers which showed 148 camps, ^ 
"406 indj^vidual family hogans and a 
total 0^ 2292 persons" (Loughlin -and - • ? , 



Dennison 1961:114). . This., gives a mean of 
15.5 persons p^er; camp*. Adair .(1963 : 242) , 
asmg the same population base, noted onl^^ 
140 camps and 354 "families" and hence , 
16,37 persons per camp (closer to the* fig- 
ures of Sasak-i a^nd Ri^h^rds) . It wo (aid 
. seem that .the consensus -gives an average 
camp ^ize of about 16.. 5 people per^camp. 

UnfortunaJ.ely, the ranges of camp 
size are not" to be found in any of 'the re- 
ports, and. information on the nature "of - v 
social organization above the camp leVeJb 
-wak^M^Qt^given'. ^ ^f|fc 

* The 1960 f^igures also show an average 
^household size ("individual ^^ily hogan") 
of between 5.6 arid 6.5 persons with be- 
tween 2vo3 and 2,74 hogans (families) per 
camp as an average . These figures for the 
. number of ;hogans per camp gain some sup- 
port from Richards' (1963) figures from 
whicfi can be calculated ^the average number 
of married couplers* per camp (2.36X. Since" 
Ceases of divorce and marriages broken by * 



death were nqt included, there would seem 
to be ^ome consistency b^tween the two 
sets of data^*- Again, it is 'only possible 
to calculate meaps\ Dat^ for finding 
other statistical measures are ndt' 
available* s 




Residence patternS foK 32^ unbroken 
marriages in the"^ 137 Indian camps we^ 
analyzed .by Richards ^and are "^suinmarized 
in Table 15.3. Ripftajjc^s** evidence i Jr- * * 
'dicates tite' utility 'of th6*"coi!c^ qf the 
".developmental cycle in .domestip^ groups*-" 
Eighty- three per'cent (73 cSses) of the^- 
"neoloc^" couples w^e#i"of tire, older 
rental 1 ^generatior;*. " Of the remaining. 15, 
who were "too'^young to have married'^f f- - 
^spring," 1^ lived fn the q^i^ic or pchools > ' 
'i::ompounds (Richards 1963; 28). Th^ general^ 
pattern of camp formation i# summarized 
in Richards* (1963:28) statement that ^ , 
"when parents are dece^ed, if nc^ be,- ^ 



foi 



/siblings scatter to head their own 



'irfesridince units composed of their off- 
sprigpfg and offspring's families." 



Table 15.2: Population by Age and Sex in. Percent 



Age 



1961 

•T6tal Reservai:ioh 



1959 

Many Farms Area 



(Years) ^ ^ - • . 


0-5 • • . 


16.0,4 ' ■ 


• 19.82 ' * 


6-14 


29.99 


^.28.61 


15-19 


10.60 


10.20 


20-24 


9.52 


7*99 


25-44 


21. 45 


■20.22 . 


45-5^ ^ . 


, 7.77 ^ ■ . 


7*51 


60+ ' " ' '/ 


• 4.61 


5*65 


"Total 


99.98.(n'= 93,357) 


'100.00. (N = 2,265) , 



Source: Data f r9m ^Young (1961:326) 



I2r 



86 



Econogiics >, 

V 



Sascii<;i conducted an econj©mic surv«y 
or'tJt^tMany F^igif ar^a for ihe 1959 f^cal , 

» «i * < ' 

. . ^ * • V * , ^ ^ 

, ^MiiH Data this^ jidy ''f/?i:e obtainM * . 

'ir<m many^etpurcest^on 80,9, pet sons * ^ 
fourteen, yealrs of ^ge. and' ove^.v/ho,*'-. 
^ ^ , liye in 'ili.e clinic aisea and *\ 
^ ^i^sited the*»c^i55ic at^ least oa^e 
*'^tSasa}t«i 1961:1D'4)/' ' ^ ' ' ^* ^ 

TOe. 3an^le ©aanot *b'^ considered randoia. • 
^nd, "doe'^- npt t)ecessah::j.Iy reppetent thfe 
p<5p^!^^ion'*^oX the^^rea (SasaJci* .^1961 : 105} 
But^it f^" 'large (welivover 6t>. percent o^. 
,^.the populatidsik Pver*i^^e * 



1. 



4i 



- X4|>1^ *15» fit. chows some very 'low income. 
. figures. In^accordance with the oooulatign 



# Table .^5^.3: ReF3rdegTce--o^-€oupl f^q Jlja, 
frs * the Man/ -Farms Area 







Cases 


Percent 


Matr^ local 




a56 


48.3 


Neo local 




88 


2f%3 


Pattilocal 




67 


20.7 


Other 


ft * 


12 


' 3.7 


Total 




323 


100.0 



Mat ri local - couple residing m the same 
camp. as wife's parents or parent. 

'Meolocal couple residing alone or with 
of tspring, parents livinig; or deceased. 

* I • 

Patrilocal - couple residing in the same 
camp as husband's parents or parent. 

Other - polygynous marriages (6) and 
other unusual patterns. 

Source: Data from Richards (1963:25- 



profile at Many farms', the 809 individuals 
oy§r 14 years' of age 'for whoingSasaki ga- 
theireci economic datjT^represented nearly 70 
percent of the^pojJtQation ov0t 14 years "^f 
•age who 'w*rQ served by* the clinic at the 

tirn^.of Sasaki's study (Young 1959:116, 

■ "\' 

. 326) . Seventy percent of the total popu- 
^ ''' , • 

lation wuld be about^ 1 ,500 persons. This 

last figure was wsed in conjuncti^ with " 
th^. figure fdt the total earnings of the 
^'809 people in Sc^aki's sample to obtain a 
crude approximation of p^r capita income 

Many Farms to 1959/ Pe^ capit?a income 
was_.J:^us calculated to have been about 
$140 in fiscal 1959. F^ily inc6me was ' 
P3;pbably about^$600' a year (cf. Sasaki 
1961 :fp3, 111),. Theso figures are disturb- 
ingly low. Even the average for those in-' 
diyiduals*who haj^a source of income was 
33IPSS than $"400 per year. Either Sasaki's 
returns were incomplete or this-area was 
very much poorer than most other t^avajoo 
communities. Sasaki ' (1561; 103) stated 
that "earned and unearned incoijie^ for the 
354 families included in this report ap- 
pear to be, far lower than that for the 
Navajo Ke s e rva t lo n~a^S"^a-^hejLe^-.>,.^^!!...^ec aus e 
of a recent drought, a cut-back in" employ- 
ment by the railroads (which' hired many 
Navajos seasonally in the mid-1950s-) / and 

completion of nearby construction proj- 

^ -I c ^ 

ects. Home consumption does n^t seem to 

y 

»fr have been of great importance. ^Irrigation 
of 1,600 acres was "of, little significance 
to the total economy of the Many Farms 
atea" (Sasaki 196l/l09). In another 
paper, Sasaki (1964:37) showed that the 
average farm holding of 64 farmers was 
about 10 acises^; Livestock holdings were 
examined for a sample of 312 people. Only 
14.4 percent owned any livestock and only 
6 df 45 stock owners had flocks^ larger 
than 100 head. ' "As for surplus foods, a 
total' of 221 persons received packages for 
904 individuals" (Sasaki 1961:112). Thus 
a good deal of subsistence is not qasily 



74 



EMC 



87 



quantified iiv income terms. More impor- 
tant, however, is the likelihood that 
Sasaki's data were incomplete. This is a 

V 

possible e'xpianation for such low per cap- 
ita income figures. ^ * ^ ^ 

m 
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Table 15.4: Income by Source at Many Farms for Fiscal Year 1959 



Source 



Number 
Employed 



Total 
Earnings 



Percent 



Earned Income 



Clinic and BIA employees 
Ra i'iroad 

MjL£rQtory^<^ r icu 1 tur e 
ReseryationWagr icul tur^ 
Tribal works projects 
Livestock 

Forest fire-fighting 

■IS* 

* • Total 

Old age assistance (state) 
ADC (state) 

General assistance (BIA) 
Tribal welfare 

•Total • - , ' 

Grand Total 



24 
8 
10 

ai 

123 
560 



$ 48,300 
,00^ 




$175,925 * 



15,400 
7,500 
^,320 
12,379 
$ 38,599 

$214,524 



23 
t 

16 
15 
'14 

JL 
6 



82 

7 ^ 

3.5 

1.5 

18.0 
100.0 



Source : Data from gasaki (196X:111) and Sasaki and Basehart (1961-^2.: 188) 
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.16^HEEP SPRINGS, 1965-1966 



In 1965 and 19§6, J^amphere studied- ^ 

Sh^ep ^priiigs (referred to in her work as 

Copper . Canyon) which is a community north 

of Gallup, New Mexico. The community area 
♦ 

defined by Lamphere is not precisely 
equivalent to the Sheep Sp'rings Cha{>t^r. 
Approximately 752 residents .of th^.. CQmmun- 
ity were identified as well-as 242 non- 
resident members. (Lamphere 1971:123)* 



The Sheep Springs population was dis-^ 
fcributed among 144 households compri'sing 
78 camps, yielding. a mean, average house- 
hold size of 5.22 persons and an average 
camp- size* of 9.66 (range 1-30). House- 
holds consisted of nucJ.ear families in 
most instances (76 petceat) . Attenuated •* 
.nuclear families, consisting of a single 
parent with children, accounted for 12*5 
percent and single acLalts accounted for 
.another^3:6 p'ercentN^^^all households. 



Forty-two percent of the csimps w6re 
single nuclear families and 28 percent 
were uxorilocal. The camp composition 
profile»i§ essentially the same as that 
found for Ramah in 1964 (see Table 16.1) . * 

Some economic data were .obtained 'from 
the local trader and were provided for 65 
camps (population 600) (see Talkie 16.2). 
Tjae total community income was estimated 
to be $214,653, yielding a mean anrtual 
per capita income of $357.75. 

> 'The settlement de^^icted in Lamphere' s 
wirfter residence map is approximately 16 

. square miles in area and is located near 
U.S. Route 666. The population density of 
this area was about 47 people per square 
ipile, or 4.88 camps per/ square mile. 
This is iquite a bit higher than that for 
the western end of the Reservation. ' The 
population density for the Navajo Tribe 

^waS""about-^ia^O_to_^y^^^^ per square 

mile in the early 1960s~7(trrSv— Deplu^ofthe 
Interior, BIA 1960x5; 1963:11). 

There were a number, of differences 
in specific social and economic char- 
acteristics at Sheep Springs compared 
to western Navajo Reservation fcommun- 
ities. Only the Le^che-e Grazing District 
and South Tuba *City had camp sizes similar 
to "that found, in Sheep Springs. On the 
Other hand, while thje per capita income of 



76 



89 



4 



the Sheep Springs community approximated 
that for the pastoral, communities of Nav- ^ 
a^jo Mountain, Red Lake, and Leche-e Gracing 
District, the proporti&n of income derived 
from livestock <vas .different: only 7 
percent in Sheep Springs, 38 'percent at: 
Naya^o Mountain,^ and about 25 percent at 
I}ed Lake. This difference an the relative 
dependence on various sources of income 
may have influenced settlement patterns, 
camp size^ pppulation density, and cooper- 
ation patterns. In addition, the history 
of contact with the Spanish and Anglos in 
ithe eastern end of the Reservation has 
been somewhat more intense for a longer 
period of time. Such factors should be 



taken into account when comparisons of 
eastern and western communities are mad&. 

i 

Lamphere*s major purpose was to ana- 
lyze the working of the kinship system. 
•In this regardj, her work is outstanding 
and provides u|s with a detailed and accur- 
ate analysis o!f social organization among 
contemporary ^avajos, ; 

\> 
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Table''16.2: Sources of Income 
Sheep Springs, 196 


at 

5-1966 


Source of Income 


Ccunps with 
Some Income 
from Source P 


ercent 


Livestock 




1 


Weaving ' - " 


41 . 


6.7 


Welfare ' 




24.2 


Wage (railroad and 
other sources) 


50? 


50.7 


Tribal Works Project 
and shallow wells 




10.9 


Total . ^^""^ 


65 


99.9. 


Source: Dat'a fft»n--ija 


mphere_a971:^ 


-38) 
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n. RESEARCH COMMUNITY 
1966-1967 



^ From January 1966 through August 
--1967, Pearson (1969^) carried out a study 
xn a conununity on the east.ern end of the 
Nava30 Reservation not far from Gallup, 



New Mexico 



V 



caJLled this community "Re- 



search Community" to provide anonymity^. ^ 
(1969;24): " i ' ■ 

Pearson (1969:25) used three cri- 
teria: "spatial identity'/" "kinship- group 
recognition," and "the awareness of a sense 
of belongi|p" to delimit the community.' 
These -were measured by two methods: ask- 
ing the respondent to indicate which names 
on a* list of residents in the area he con- 
sidered to be community members, and ask-'* 
ing informants to draw the boundaries of 
the comipunity on a map. 

The "community" covered about 130 
square miles, but only 4 85 of about ^6,00 
people ' living within that territory were 
consider.ed t^o ,be members o/ that community^ 
(Pearson 1969:25, 32-33^. Pearson noted 
thatf there was some disagreement about the 
community boundaries^among informants 
but claimed that "the actual number of 
peo^ile and dwellings involved in this dis- 
agreement was ,;sraa3; ill not- more than fifty 
people -aald- six dwelMngs - but large 
en'ough/'to prevent complete accuracy in "the 
description" (Pearsdh 1969:33). Thus 
there was disagreement among informants 
over the inclusion of about ,^0 percent of 
the members of the community. Pearson 
also noted th^t the community territory 
was .not consistent with natural barriers. . 
Thus, alth?5ugh the "research coxnmunity " i 
was *'a community according to the Navajo 
concept" (Pearson 1969:24), it had .Vipc lear 
limits and a somewha.t^J/.ague membership, 

- f 79 



The community members werg unequally 
distributed in adjacent parts of three 
Chapters, more than half of' them appar- 
ently b^lon^ing to one Chapter.' Despite ' 
the fact^that the community overlapped 

parts of three Chapters, most of Pearson's 

r - t 

interest in ibcal politics^focused on one 
Chapter in which community members were 
dominant. The population densi1:y of the*. 
l§'0-sqCiare-mile area was about 4*6 indi- 
viduals pel* square mile, if non-commOTriTEy 
members residing in- that territoi:y are 
included. 



Demography 

In addition to the problems in defi- 
nition of the community^ there are other 
uncertainties in Pearson *^s data. The dem- 
ographic and economic data were gathered 
largely from key informants rather than 
through a community-wide survey, Peatson 
was quite candid about the limitations of 
this approach, stating that data on the 
age-sex breakdown (presented in Table 
17.,»1) suggested "an unrealistic precision 



TableVlV.l: Population by' Age and Sex, 
Research Community, 
1966-1967* 



Ag'e 
Categories 
(Years) * 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0-4 


54 




124 
% 


5-14 


58^ 


71 


129 


15-24 


33 


52 


85 


25-34 


24 


20 


44/- 


35-44 


13 


.21 


34 


^4,5-54 


1.5 


16 


•31 


55-64 


- .11. 


15 


^ 26 


65+ 


3 


9 


12 


Total 


211 


274 


485 



Source; Data from Pearson (1969:38) 



although they (xKe data] are* *jener ally ac-^ 
curate" <Pearson 1969:38). - ^ • 

Another problem is that Table 17.1, 
derived from Pearson's data, 4:epre sen €s 
not a- single enumeration but a general zed 
population profile fo^ the total' 20-m(jtth 
periodV^- During this time there were ^ 
births, 7 deaths, 7 "new residents," and 
28 reportedly permanent moves of persons 
away: from the locality" (Pearson 1969^*40). 
Apparently data for a UL 6 3 of ^hese indi- . 
Viduals are included m Table 17.1. These 
data indicate that about 13 percent df the 
population did not live ^n'the community 
throughout the 20 -month span. Further- 
more, about 20 percent of children be- * 
tween the a^jes of 5 'and 14 were in ooard- 
mg school and aBout 4 0 percent m the 
15 to 24 age group were "absent during 
.part of the year" (Pearson 1969:41).. 

The two ma]or demographi.c_features 
of i^nterest^are (1) the relatively high 
proportion of females (56 percent) and (2) 
tshe relatively l^w proportion of those 
a^ed 20 to. 30.^ Pearson si^;^^sted that, 
"These two facts seem to 
wage work^rientation of ,t\e 
jobs tend -to pull the youngeS 
ticularly^ males , away from 
'(Pearson 1969:40).^ Thi^ ex^laiia'tion of ^ 
the skewed age-sex profile, w/ile probably 
correct, does not reveal_why there were 
actually more 2S to 34 year-old males (log- 
ically a prime wage-wofkmg group) ' than fe- 
males, while females were much more numer- 
ous than males m both adjacent age cate- 
gories. Also It does not explain why 
nearly half of the imbalance in sex ratio 
IS due to a, prevalence of females over 
males in the under IS years of age 
category. 



net population decline of 7 individua., 
younger adults, especi^al-ly , were moving 
away to find a livelihood and were notj'^ 
expected to' return (Pearson 1969:40) . ' 



Du».' The 
Aalts, par- 
coilmunity" 



Economics * ^ 

Three major economic, activities coil- 
* * • 

tributed to the subsistence of families in 
th^ community: wage labor, farming, and 
livestock raising. "Textile work- was 
practiced only to a limited extent" and 
there had been "no ^silverworkers in the 
community" foj^ the last 10 years (Pearson) 
' 1969^:58)?\/ 

/ "The subsistence base of the research 
community is wage, work and the majority of 
community residents are dependent on wages 
for their incdfhe" ft>earson ,1969 : 59, 128). 
Fifty- three q||||the'175 resident adults, 
a^ed 15 to 64, had full-time employment. 
Seventeen were employed part-time. Thus, 
about SO percent of all adults living in 
Jthe community had some type of wage labor 
job. Table 17>;2',- slightly modified from 
Pearson's- Table 2,.gjj^es a breakdown of 
wage work employment. "The income fig- 
ures m Table 2 are totals of reports and 
estimates given by informants* .. there is 
no claim, in (the] table for complete accu- ' 
racy" (Pearson 1969:60). 

The figures in Tables 17.1 and 17.2 
yield a per capita income from wages 
earned by community residents equal to 
$596. However, since neither Table is 
precise and Pearson* s^ text reveals that all 
485 people were probably nq^ resident in 
the community at any one time, it is clear 
that the per capita income level from # 
wages of $596 'is a Vi^ry rough estimate and 
may even be slightly l6w* 



The population fluctuations during 
the 20-month fieldwork period showed a 



Pearson's information on horticul- 
ture and livestock is less informative* 
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"I>xvestock was. slot an important element in 
the prpductioi> activity of the cominuni*ty" 
according to Pearson (1969 : 57) Figures 
for flock size per family were hot given, 
but most^ families with grazing permits 
(number unspecified) had permit allowances 
for less than 100 sheep units, and most 
flocks were smaller tha^i peirmit allowances. 
Three- families had large permits, but only 
two pf the permits, each all^owing 300 
sheep units, were used. Thirte^ dbllajfs 
was given as the value of a sheep unitby 
informants. " Sheepherdmg , for most fam 
iliea, was done on a part-time basis with 
'tt^ income from sheep being secondary to 
that gained from wage work" (Pearson 1969 
57). Unfo;:tunately , we pannot estimarb^ 
the extent to which income from livestoc 
supplemented wage work, and hence raised 
per capi»ta income m the .community . 



these latter persons "supplemented" their 
^arm activities with wage work (Pearson * 
1969:55).** " - * * 

Farms were small. The largest farm, 
50 acres, supported 19 people, and -the 
» nuclear family with the largest plot had 
a 30-acre\farm. Pearson did not r^ort . 
the^izes orNc^er farms. The yields 
frcfm farms were low and informants varied 
gr^eatly in their estimates of the average 
,cash income a farmer could expect from an 

:'e. A mean of $^0 per acre was cited by 
Pearson as "perhaps reasonable" /(Pearson 
1969:55-57) . Unfortunately, since. the 
total acreage under cultivation in 1966 
was not given, we can estimate neither the 
average farm size nor the extent to which 
^arm income would raise the figure Tor— per- 
c.a^ita income in the community. 



Farming may have been slightly more 
mportant than livestock in terjms of com- 
munity subsistence. Ten fjLinily units were 
primarily dependent on farming activities 
for their subsistend^^ These units rep- 
resented 19 percent of the 'number of full- 
time wage-earning" individuals . Two of 

t 



Pearson (1969:60) thought that the 
average per capita income was about th^ 
same as that of the Tribe as a whole. 
However, as has been shown above, he only 
calculated a figure based on "wage income ^ 
and discounted the apparently important, 
though secondaj^y, sources of farming,^ 



Table 17^*2: Wage Work Employment, Research Community, 1966-1967 



Source 




Numb^ar 

Employed 


Estimated 

Total Wages 
p 


5- . 

Mean 
Yearly Wages 


^^T-xhkX programs. 


fjill-time 


25 , 


$137,500 


$5,500 




part-time ^ 


10 


*15,000 


* 1,500 


B'ederal programs 


, full-time 


20 


100,^000 


5,000 


Private business 


and industry. 










f ullrtime 

«• 


8 


32,000 


4,000 




part-time 


7 


.4,500 


643 


Total 




70 


$289,000 


^$4,129 



Source: Data from Pearson (19 



.9^;^|160) 
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•JhuS/ the 
ncbme in. 



livestock, and weaving.. •In a.ddjition Pear-^ 
son did not even discuss welfare or other 
unearned income that members 'of the commu- 
nity .may havS recejLved^n 1966. 

^ 0 

assertion that the per capita.^ 
the community Was "average" f orj the Navajd 
Tribe should be treated w^ith considerable 
caution. Ac tual'ly'-fhis 'community in the" 
southeastern part cf the Reservation, may 
very well have been more "affluent" than,, 
the, averag^ community. j . 



Socr^l Organization 



Pearson did not provide much infor- 
mation on the family structj&re olr oh cer- 
tain other aspects of "commyn-ity [organiza- 
tion in his study are$. HowWer,, some in- 
ferences can be made based on*\he data he 
did provide. In the territory ke delim- 
ited, there were 95 .dwellings which were 
occupied- by individuals des±gnatpd as 
community membersll^ We can infer' that the* 



number of' dwellings corresponded 



to th^ 

number ,of 4ilWfi^e holds or elementary "fami- 

' ^ - ' ' . ~ ' *■ 

lies" in Research Community ,(seQ also 

Pearson 1969:116).' Thus the average ^ 

^ * i • 

household would include about 5.1 individ- 
uals. Although It is loW, this figure is 
reasonable when compared to the mean - 
household size found in other JJayajo com- 

munities. Moreover, the numb.er would 

• ' f 

probably be slightly lower if thd popula- 
tion iase of the community study jwere con- 
sidered at a single point ih tim^. If 
iaiown nqn-permanent residents of Ithe com- 
munity ajre not included in the cajlcula- 
tion, the average number of persons per 
dwelling drops to 4.4.' Since theise ex- 
cluded individuals, were apparently only 
temporarily away' a^ s^ool or on ja .job, an 
average of aboa.t $tl pet^ns per household 
in Re$earc]i $;ommuni1:y^i^..&oba£>ly a rea- 
^enable e3t;Lmat6\ ♦ 




ERIC 



Pearson (1969:55) noted i that at least 
a few elementary family units formed parts 
of "extended units.*' Ho^evei, he iT^ver 
spefcif ied the .nature or number of thesis 
units in the commu;iity. On the other 
hand, Pearson (1969:34) inclqded a map 
tiepicting 41 "residence areas," which may 
have been residence groups orl "camps." 
The mean number of dwellings per "resi- 
dence area" t.s 2.3 and the mean number of 
fjeople per "residence area" is 11*8,. This 
latter figure is lower than the^ " residence 
group" size at^^hontb (Adams 1963:58) and 
the camp size at Navajo Mountain (Shepard- 
§on and. Hammond 1970), but is 'greater than 
JEigure^ for 'camp size in other contempo- 

^rary eastern Navajo Reservation communi- 
ties (tamphere 197r^I23-; Reynolds et al. 

' 196*7) . ' ' ') 

Consideration of social units larger 
than the "ext^nded^units" shows that, the 
. social organization was ratner flexible.^ 

Clan relatives in neighboring commu- 
'£ii-ties may be called on to cooperat-e 

In assisting a relative in financial, 

difficulty./ They may cooperate in<^' 
« li\^^tock^<5r agricultural work^and in 
' house' construction. -Frequently they 

will exchange social^visits (Pearsoi^^ 

1969;2y) . 

. - / s ' - - '5;. 

This 'kin-based*««cross-communi,ty p.atf^rn of 
cooperation may haye some significant 
. e^conomic correlates since the community 
w^s more wage-workr; oriented than were ad- 
jacent communities (Pearson 1969:128). 
Eighteen different clans were represented^ 
in the community. ' The three major clahs * 
within the Community wete B'itter*^ Water, ^ 
Mexican People, 'a^d/Deer Springs People. 

.Within the community / ^ supra- family or- 
ganisation ^eems to have consisted of sev- 
eral cross-cutting faction's based on dif-** 



ferent organizational criteria. 



"The 



presence and activity, of the various 



82 * 



95 - 



"denominational groups represents a divi- 
si/Ve f<orce in the community" (Peai^son 1969: 
114). 'pe^irsoi) noted that* there were adher- 
ents to three types of religion: Tradi- 
tional, Mission (Christian), and Native 

.American Church (Peyote) . The 58 families 
(about 60 percent of all familie^ in the 
community) who had associations with one 
of four missions at'-^east once a year were ' 
reported .as follows: Pentecostal, 11; 
Evangelical, 17; Li^turg^ical , 7; and Mor- 
mon, 23 (Pearson 1969:116). The Native , ' 
American Church wa? "a secret organiza- 
tion" (Pearson 1969:119); 
< 

fhe community was stratified, some 
families having more wealth and power than 
others. Pearson noted that in one Chapter 
factions formeU around two wealthy fafni- 
lies who were oart of the community, 

The two wealthy families at the time 
of research were in frequent con- 
flict. One IS associated with "new^> 
guard" policies; the other supports 
^ "old guard" |deas. They are repre- 

sentative of two separate elan group- 
ings which have competed for control 
/ of -the chapter leadership (Pearson 
' / 1969:90) . • 

/ ' _ ' 

During Pearson's work in th'e commu- 
n^.ty, cine of these groups displaced the 
representatives of "a single, but widely 
inclusive kinship gjcoup" which "had con- 
trolled the chapter affairs for about 

00 

:^.twelve years" (Pearson 1969:199), Thus 
two wealthy families seem to have served- 
as a nucleus for the two large kinship 
'groups' yl^ich dominated the community and,^ 
for the po}^tical factions yhich figured 
in Cha*pter activities. ^ 

Reference : • 
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18. BLACK MOUNTAIN, 1969. 

\ ^ • \ 

< In a study of values, acculturation, 
and mental health, Hehrikson (1971) samp- . 
led three communities. Interviewing 20 
men between the ages ©f 25 and 40 in each 
community. One community sampled was the 
Black Mountain area. It was defined gen- 
erally by its proximity to the. Black Moun- 
tain Trading Post and, "was 'located at the 
\base of the south end of Black Mountain. 
Henrikson chose tp sample Black Mountafin 
because "in all important respects Black v 
Mountain gives every outward indication: of 
being a relatively traditional Navajo. 



' community* 



ienrikson 1971:47) . 



The sample wasv limited "to Navajo 
males in the 25-40 a^e group, since pre- 
vious studies, ., had shown this group to 
be particularly sensitive^ to the effects 
of cultural change and disorganiz^ion" 
(Henrikson 1971:38). Thus Henrii^on*s 
sample of the Black Mountain "community" 
was in no sense representative of the 
total community. X)ver half the names of 
men on the BIA census list for t^^ Black© 
Mountain ar^ could not be located, but by 
asking local informants to provide Hfiames, 
^Jenrikson genera'ted a new list of 27 in- 
dividuals in the Black Mountain area (in- 
cluding parts of the Tachee and Blue Gap ^ 
areas) , This list comprised the total 
number of men of that age group .known to 
be living in the area. Henrikson inter- 
" viewed 20 of the. 25 men contacted. Thus 
for the age group of males under study, 
Henrikson 's sample of the Black Mountain 
community residents was large. Henrikson 
(1971:61) asserted that "the educational 
backgpound^, economic status ^ J^^* those 
indivrduals included in this* study is in ^ 
all cases typical of the areas in which 
thes:— liro." The sketches of Navajo , 




connaunities were peripheral to the major 
emphasis of his research, and Henrikson 
'cannot 1)6 criticized foi^ not [making full- 
scale community studies. 



IV. OFF-RESERVATION 

19. SIX OfF-^RESERVATlON 
BORDER TOWNS. 1951 ' 



In spitfe of these limitations,' the 
*. data on Black Mountain presented by Hen- 
rikson are of some int^est . Even though 
younger males were sampled, the average 
education was. low, 3.15 years, ^nd over 
t^lf.of thejn had had no education at 
^ll. By age ^-S^r^only -half the men in the 
coromunitv,. .haB^Taaf jr-i-ed. Henrikson * s in-, 
terviews xndica'^ed a Xairly^ large degree 
of .involvement in seasonal wage work: 
9 men relied ox( this :^.ype of work. His 
inability to find many men on the BIA ** 
lists perhaps indicates that seasonal wage 
work was even more important to the com- 
munity than his interviews suggest. 

The average annual income for these 
men was $870 in 196^. Interestingly, none 
- of the men»,in the -sample had served" in the 
nu.litary. ^ \^ 

Henrikson 's dissertation 4hows that 
even. fragmentary data on a large element 
in a community can provide useful informa- 
tion for .limited comparisons witl^ similar 
groups in other ajj^as.y Although it is not 
a "community study," his work does add to 
our knowledges erf Navajo communities. 
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m the early 195as, the Welfare- 
Placement Branch of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs undertook a survey of s±x border 
town^: Gallup and Farmington in • ' 
New Mexico? Cortez, .Colorado; 'and Fla^- ' 
staff (including^ Bellemont which served ' 
the Navajo Ordnance Depot, 15 miles west 
of Flagstaff!', Winslpw, 'and Holbrqok, 
Arizona. The "results were compiled by 
McPhee and published in 1953. The^-aim was 
to survey the Indian residents an^^o ga^in ^^ 
ah idea of the. conditions under whiclT^they^ 
were living. Infcfrmation collected varied ' 
from town to town. Over' 80 pjfercent of the 
Indian residents were contacted in each 
town. In Beilemont, Cortex, and Farming- 
ton all or n^rly all ^familie^s were con- 
tacted. , ' 

Apparently, standard forms for the 
survey were not used, nor were the results 
reported in ^ uniform fashioi>. The varia- 
bles studied were' more adequately reported 
in some tov^ns than in others . For in- 
^stance, in Gallup one must calculate the 
pirobabl^ total number of individuals in 
the sample from the average family size, 
but the average income figures are given ^ 
Jn Flagstaff; income was unreported, but 
.-^irlple size was', made explicit. In Hol- 
brook, 35 Indian families were contacted, 
but^he survey committee did not distin- 
gui^h between Hopis and Navajos. In Flag- 
staff ,and Winslow, tribal differences were 
examined, and were found to be significant' 
in r(iany "instances. Th^ Holbrbok findings 
will Wt' be discussed here since dajta for 
Navajos cannot be separated from those 



for Navajos and Hopis cfimbined. 

; 
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' Hodge (19^9'; 16-18 ), drew further in- 
formation about Farmington Navajos from a 
1954 sttidy 6y ^^noaour Parker of Cornell's 
Southwest Project. During th^ interim 
between the BIA study cind the Cornell 
Project study. Farming ton had experienced 
rapid .growth creating new. job opportuni- 
ties,- yet the number of Navajo, residents 
in Farmington did not increase propor- 
tionately/- nor, apparently, wa*s the stand- 
^ard of Idving .apbreci'ably increased- 



Family Size' 



.Table 19,1 provides information pn ~^ 
the average size and composition of Nav- 
ajo families in the. border towns. They . 
tend to be smaller than Reservation faihi-* 
lies.' This .may be. due to ^he youthfulness 
Qf the group, 'or to ^he greater proportion 
of fcimilies which lacked, one spouse or 
were without dependent adults (McPhee 
1953:12). .In Farmington, 10 families were 
childless^ and ^he figure for the average 
ntunber of children per family-with-children 



wdS 3.p» In Winslow the ' number sOf Chil- - 
dren per famly could /no1: be accurately 
calculated, and in Bealemont the figure 
was estiijiated. In Cortez there wei^e 9 in- 
dividuals unattached to otjher Navajos' (8 . 
as domestic servantfs) In Gallup, 4 noh- _^ 
Navajo families were included (Hopi and 
other Pueblo couples > and 16 mixed (Navajos^ 
with non-Navajosr marriages. Although it 
may be' assumed yiat the lar^e sample size 
drowns any irrejgtjilarities Here, the fig- 
{ir?6,in Table i?»l should be used with 
some caution* 

l'"Bconomics- 

Of f-Re^servation economic data were .not 
collected /in a manner which permits strict ^ 

s to be made. In Gallup, F.armr 
ington,/anll Bellemoht. the minimum per vCap- 
ita in/omilcan be estimated at $600', $50dK 
and '$71 5 f respBctively . The economic data 
are pest considered for each town separately. 
Un^rtunately, the Winslow 'study yielded 
adequate economic data. Information 



"^able 19.1: Navajo Family Size ii Six of f-R^servation Border Towns in 195 




4 <^ 

ERIC 



Town 



Gallup 

Farmington 

Winslow 

? ^ 

Flagstaff . 
Bel lemon t 
Cortez 

Total. 

Mean 



Faii\#.lies 




402 ' ^ 

/ 33 
/ V ^ 

- 51* 
131'' 
8 

684 



Individuals 



Individual's 
, per Family 



Children 
per Family 



1,800' 
254 
148 

' -224 
700 
45 

3,171 



4.5 
4.3 
4.5 
4.4 
5.3 
5.6 

4.6 



85 J 

918 



2.5 

? 
2.1 
2.6(?) 
3.3 



Source: Data compiled* '^rpm-McPhee (19S3:li 14, 28, 35, 44-46, 51^ 



. for nagstaf f is also lacking. - the 
^economic data obtained wj^re f^^^jzffgtlt-e^ 
famployment. In Cortez it w^s^Wind that 
the income of S families ranged fi^jgin less 
- than $50 per Itnonth to* more^^han .$250 p^r 
month. Two. famili'^s- were on we^lfare, and 
2 others received old-age benefits. Eight 
of 10 adult -me>n were "employable" but^only 
4 worked fullrtime and 1 parjt-time , . and 
none of their' spouses worked.. 



In Beiremont all Navajo, heads of . 
households (131) plus* an estimated 63. 
others were employed by the Navajo Ord 
nance Depot, Since "the lowest income of 
Indian employees at . Bel lemont is approxi- 
mately $2800 per annum" (McPhee 1953:36) 
a minimum per capita 'income figure* can be 
calculated to be about $775.. It is unf^r-- 
tufiate that no comparison can be made with 
Flagstaff Navaips. .* 

In Farminjton, p men were employed^ 
and' earned Un iverage wage of ^119 per 
month. Ho\^ver> after examination of the 
salary dxs^tribution ($90 - $390 per month) 
in whiph nodal ahd me4pian values fall 
$200 and $250 ^ we haV^!mter- 
the figure of $119 . 11 ^CMcPhee 1953: 
18) as a misprint? of $219.11 and havi*^' 
usecf the figure of $220 in calculating e 
c>apita income. (Only 20 percent of the^ 
men earned less than ^^150 per mbnth.] 
addition to the 43 men in wage an^^la- 
ried positions, 2 men were -unemolbved . Of 
the, working voAien, 8 headed hj^s^olds aj 
6 were wivea^f working mes^ Most men/and 
women held/qnskilled oryj^mi-skille^ jobs, 
although 11 men^were seemingl:^skilled 
jobs (mechanic , 
welder) ; one was 



be twee 
pre 



nearby ordnance depot (Wingate and Belle- ■ 
moat respectively). However- the' investi- 
ga/lTor in the Gallup ^rea did not distin-^ 
guish- between town (Gallup) 'and ordnance 
depot Vwingate) residents. ^The investiga- 
tors did, however, collect income data, - 
Three hundred twenty-:eight men ^eraged 
'$2,625 per year and 136 averaged $1,.429 
per yearT The average family income was 
$2,800 per.year^ The ma,jor employers or 
occupations of Navajo woxkers were 
McPhee 1953:4) : . _ 



macjftni^t, carpenter, and 
a'managerial position. 



Condi ti^Ts^n Gallup and Wiagate • 
were somewiyt/analogous to those at Fr>i^- 
staff and/^/4 lemont. Each town (Gallup 
and Flaj^t^ff ) was associated with a 



Wingate Ordnance Depot 
Indian Service 
Other* government agencies 
Construction contractors 

Railroad . ' 

Silver smithing 
Store clerk 

Own business / 
Tourist industry 6r domestic 
Miscellaneous other I 

Total 



190 

47 
6 

34 
/12 
' 33 

19 
'3' 

84 

41 

464 



There were 374 wage-earning families at 
the time of the survey, with 15 household, 
heads temporarily unemployed and ^.2 on ^ 
public assistance. Fifty-one families (12 
percent of a^/^amilies) had re^cei^tly re- 
ceived W^ircare, and one family had no ob- 
viotis^^urce of income. 



The economic data o'f the border 
Dwns, though incomplete, seem to indicate * 
that^if ferences among -rtowns did exist. 
If^e divide the sample in^o two groups, > 
^•ith Bellemont agd^J^ngate in one, group 
and f^armington, Gallup, Flagstaff, Winslow, 
and Cortez in a second group, then two 
types of adaptation to border situations 
are evident. ' TaJtirfg Bellemont as, the ex--^ 
ample of. an ordnance "depot town, on6 can 
see that jobs are steady and wages rela- 
tively hig h. ^ F^'jfa tlSgton, as an example of 
a "typical" border town/ shows relatively 
lower wages and a less stable job profile. 
Furthermore'/ the jobs held by Navajos are^ 
largely unskilled and semi-skilled positions 



and arfe' not guaranteed by the government 
in ^erras of, pay or duratioji. Probably^^he 
economic indicators for Gallap (such as per 
ca:pita mcpnve and salary) f^ail between 
those for B'el lemon t and Farmmgton because 
thfe sample Vas not divided into Wingate Ord- 
nance Depot and Gallup subsamples. Table 
19.2 provides information on job steibility. 
Some recent changes in pos^Cti^Dn and sea- 
sonal rather than permanent enjoyment in . 
some job types may-lin>flate the impression 
of the short leri^th of emplti^jiient in towns. 

Length of Residence Town 

' ■ ' ( 

A factor related to lengthlof time on 
current job i^^ the length of time^of .con- 
tinuous residence m the town (feee Table/ 
1^.3} . This information is npt^ "a vail able 
for 'Gallup, but it Lis kno'whsihat, mea'ri 
length of Residence there was 5 years. 
Our application of ^ chi-sqaared test 
showed thatt Bellemont Navajos had a ^ignif 
icantly longer record of contipuous rssi*- 
dence than did the Navajos of the other^ 
towns . . ^ 



Years of continuous residence in a 
^particular border town ma.y'not be an ad^-, 
quat-e measure of a resident's ex^jerience as 
a^ migrant and town-dweller,. There appears 
* to have been a tendency for migrants to 
towns eifheir to return to the Reservation 
or to 'rftove on to other towns periqdically 
before 3^^ttlin3g into a steady .^ob. In * 
Cortez, Colorado, "economic necessij^y has 
been the chief reason for periodic^ migra- 
tion to other places" (McPhe^\l953 : 29) . 

7 - : 

Education 




* i 

-/: 



^ • Tables 19/4'^and 19«5 give some fig- 
ures concerning the education of Navajo 
adults and children. Adults were mainly 
educated in Indian Service schobls while' a 
larger proportion .of phildren were in 
attendance atVlpcal public schools. How- 
ever, even among the children of border 
town residents, . thgre wa^/a heivy attend--* 
ance at Indian Service schooj^. Average 
years of education were 7 for males in 
Gallup, 7.2 in Farmington, and 7-5 in 
Flagstaff. ^ • ' 



Tablq 19.2: Length of Timd^on Current Job for Naval 



in Border Towns, 1951 



X 



Town 



J^years) Range 



J Less than 
1 year 



lSr4 years 



4 or more , 
years 



Unemployed 



Gallup 4 


• 

1 day - 
30 yiears 




/V 1 




. 28^(?) 


Farming ton 




,22 


■ (.19 N ' 






> 

Cortez — ^ 


? — 8 years 




..V C 


1 ^ ' 




Flagstaff 




^"^17 N 




10 


7 


Bellemont 


* \ 




58 


65 


0 


Wmslow 




7)15) / 


11 


6 

.ft _ _. 


1 



Source; Data from McPh 



38, 52) 




Table 19.3: Lengt^v of Residence, in Border Towns f*r 1951 



\ 



Town 1/ 




Median 
(years) 


Less than 
1 year * 


i 1-4 years 
• 


. 4 or more 
years 


Farmiirtgtoq \ 


2 


, • 12 


35 ^ 


'12 

* 


vortez 


' 2 


2 


4 


2 


Flagstaff 


l>-2 


19 


19 


13 > 


Belleiaont 




16 , 


54 


61 


Win slow 




12 ./ 


9 


12 . 


' Total 


r 


72" 


118 


92 


Total excluding 
Belleinont 




56 


64 


31 


Source: Data compiled 


from McPhfee 


(1953:23,^^.4, 29, 


37, 51) 
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Taisie 19.4: Educational Background of Migrants 

X 



Gallup Farmington^ ^ellemont Flagstaff 



Percent with no school 

Percent who a-t tended school 

' c 

Type of school attended* 
Indian Service 
Mission 
Public 

Business scfi^ol or college 

^probably a sample 6t ^dults only 
b 



69 
14 
2 
12 
971 



17^ 
82 

71 
19 

4 ^ 

; 6 

100% 



31 
69 



V 



family heads 

^we do not know why th^percentagfes for Gallup do not' total.. to 100% 



Source: Data from McPhee 1953:l|f 2, 15, 16, 42 

88 

101 



r 



Table 19.5: Education of Children of Border Town. Residents (Percent) 




^ Type of School 



Gallup 
(N = 510) 



Farmington 
(N = -61) 



Bellemont 
(N = 106) 



Flagstaff 
(N = 35) 



Wins low 
(N = 33) 



Indian Service 


35 


44 


50 


46 * 


24 


Public ' 


34 


38 


50 


54 


73. 


Mission 


21 


17 


•? 


? 


3 


Number of schoo^l-age 
children not attending 


' ? 


7 


12 


8 


4 


Source: Data from McPhee 


(1953:2, 


16, 17, 44, 55) 









Religion 

The investigators tried to c^t ermine 
the religious preference of migrants. 
These results are summarized in Table 
19,6. A chi- squared test shows that among 
the Navajos of Farmington and Gallup there 
were a significantly greater number oJ^ 
self-identified Christians ' (of numerou^ 
denominations) than there were among the 
Ari-zona Navajos in Winslow/ Flagstaff, and 
Bellemont . 



Often a child was sent to a mtjsion school 
o^ to an Inda^an Service boarding school, 
although most attended public schools. 
Perhaps the poor economic position of the 
families made the decision to send children 
to boarding school beneficial to the families 
financially. Even though families were 
poor, per capita income figures from border 
residents werer probably almost twice. 



Table 19.^6; Religious Affiliation 
* in Border Towns, 1951 



Overall/ 75 percent of the Navajo mi- 
gr^ints identified themselves as Christians 
and 25 percent gave a response reported as 
no religious preference. Eighty-six 
percent of the Navajos in New M^ico towns 
and 52 percent in Arizona towns were 
Christian . ^ 

Summary 

From the information compiled by 
McPhee, a profile of the Navajo migrants 
to small towns adjacent to the Reservation 
can be sketched. Family size is generally 
small f apparently reflecting young fami- 
lies. A typical family seems to have con- 
sisted of 2 adults and 2 or* 3 children. 



Christian 



Non-Christian 



Gallup 
Farmington 
Flagstaff 
Bellemont 

Winslow 

a 



342 
58 
22 
69 
20 



60 
1 
29 
62 
13 



Based on. conversion of percentages in a ' 
"spot check" of an unknown nxamber of 
families (McPhee* 1953:9) 

chi-square significant at less than 
0,01 le^^^l of probability . 

Goodman an^l Kruskal**s tau equals 0.14 

from McPhee (1953:9, 22, 46, 



Source: 



89 



102 




what they were for NAyajo^ living on the > 
Reservation at about the same time* It 
should be .added, however,*^ that town-life 
involved many costs (e.g. / rent) not 
usually encountered on the Reservation. 

The investigators in Flagstaff stated, 
"As the majority of the people still have 
very close ties with the Reservation, this 
group also contributes its share to the 
economic well-being of the Reservation" 
(McPhee 1953:36). The loajority of Navajos 
were in jobs requiring few skills and per- 
haps these people accounted for a large 
segment of -the cyclical residence pattern- 
amorig "border town* Navajos . The Navajos^ 
after all, were not a homogeneous group in 
their adaptation to the border towns. A 
number were skilled workers, ma^ty had se- 
curity in a government job. Unfortun- 
ately, McPhee *s investigaitors generally 
did not indicate internal stratification 
in the sample, and in one case, that pf 
Holbrook,* they even ignored tribal desx^-^ 
nation. In spite of such limitations,/ 
however, a. good deal Of information cs^p be 
^retrieved from^their study. 

Comparison, of Navajo and Hopi Migrants 

The survey committees in Flagstaff- 
Bellenfent and in Winslow recoi^ded re- 
sponses by tribe (either Navajo or Hopi) , 
whereas the survey committee in Hoi brook 
did not. There were no Hopis reported in 
Cortez or Farmington and only two all-Hopi 
families in Gallup. The McPhee (1953) 
studies of Winslow, Flagstaff, and Belle- 
mont offer an interesting perspective on 
possible differences between Navajo and 
Hopi migrants, - ' 

' The wide discrepancy between the num- 
ber of Hopi fcunilies and the number of 
Navajo families is mostly because 88 per- 
^ cent of the Bellejnont Indians were .Navajos. 



The propor1:ion of Navajo households in " . 
Flagstaff was 62 percent and in Winslow was 
^49 percent. By inspection the trends *in 
the three to wns are similar, and therefore 
the Hopis of all three towns have been 
group.ed together so that they may be com- 
pared with all the Navajos (as a group) in 
the three toyns. However', the fact that 61 
percent of the Navajos, but only 22 percent 
of the Hopis, were Bellempnt residents may 
have some disturbing effect on the results/ 
in that some associations may be influenced 
more by the type of town in which a person 
resides than by his tribal desigiAtion. 

In making our comparisons among 
Hopis and Navajos in these border towns we 
have measured the significance of tribal 
differences (using chi-square) on several 
variables. We have ftlso measured the 
strength of associations* (using phi-square - 
which is' equivalent to .tau-a and tau-b in 
the case of a 2x2 table; see Glossary and 
Blalock 1972:301). Table 19.7 shows 
that Hopis were more likely to be long 
tterm residents of" a town than were Navajos. 
'Hopis also tended to hold jobs longer 
'(Table 19.8). Apparently, job stability 
and len^^h of residence were related; the 
longer one held a particular job, the ' 
longer one was likely^ to have lived in a 
particular townl This ^relationship was 
stronger among iY^e Nayajos than it was 
among the Hopis. It seems that Hopis ,were 
less likely to have been residents of a town 
because they had particular jobs. Spicer 
(1962v554rT5i57), has commented on the differen 
ce^^ between the Hopis and Navajos involved 
in! wage work .i^ the border towns . in the ^ 
195^X,^5n general, Hof)i families estab- 
lished small communities in border towns 
\because of a limited land base on the Hopi 
Reservation. By contrast, Navajo families 
did not usually leave the Navajo Reserva- 
tron as units. Rather, men usually left 
'for seasonal wage work. "The women and 



cjiildren and older raen tended to stay at 
the^r hojue sites on the reservation, 
although various arrangements were worked 
out for the wife ax\Si some children to 
live off-reservation with the men^for 
short periods" (Spicer 1962:557).* 

The data from McPhee/ taken from one 
point m time/ eannot offer a fym con- 
firmation of the general pattern outlinec 
by Spicer. However/ the data on ^e job^ 
stability and length of residence in town^ 
do suggest that the Navajo adaptation to 
the town situation was directly related 
to a particular 30b ahd that when the job 

terminated, so did the residence in a 

0 

particular town. On the other hand/ the 
Hopi may have viewed wage work in town as 
a more permanent condition. 

Some other evidence also implieg^ that 
Hopis were generally more permanpift town 
residents. Hopi parents were less prone 
to enroll their children in Indian Service 
School than were Navajo parents. Hopi par- 
ents more often sent children to local pub- 
lic schools (phi-square ^ 0.13). hlso, 



among Hopis and Navajos in Winslow and 
Flagstaff significantly more Hopis than 
Navajos owned their own homes: 23 percent 
of all Hopis but only 4 percent of all 
Navajos (McPheQ 1953:40/ 43-46/ 54-56). 
TKese fatrts se%m to strengthen the sugges- 
tion that Hopis generally considered life 
in a border town a more penjianent condi- 
tion than did Navajos. Navajos and Hopis 
in the Arizona border. towns pan also be 
compared with regard to religious behav- 
ior. Dat'a presented in McPhee (1953:46/ 
\B) indicated that Hopis were no more 
liPcely to attend Christian services than 
were Navajos. This suggests that whatever 
differences existed between Navajos and Ho- 
pis In their economic adaptation to border 
to\^s , there were no differences between 
le tribes in acceptance of Chris-tianity. 
'I 

Finally/ as Table 19.9 shows / there 
was an astounding difference in the style 
of commercial transactions between Navajos 
and Hopis. Only 18 percent of the Navajo 
households made purchases solely by cash/ 
compared to 71 percent of the^opi house- 
^holds. If tribal affiliations of households 



Table 19.7 Years of Continuous Residence 
iQ Bord^er Towns,' 1951 



Table 19.8: Length of Time on Present Job 
in Border Towns, *19Sl 



Families 



Years of Residence Hopi Uavajo Total 



Length of Time 

in Years Hopi 



Ho usehold Heads 

Navajo Total 



0-4 




24 


129 


153 


0-4 ' 35 


i25 


160 


4 or more 




59 


86 


145 


4 or more 45 


81 


126 


Total ' 




83 


215 


298 


Total 8 0 


206 


286 


chi square = 
phi square = 


21.93; 
0.074 


df = 


1; p =*less than 
0.005 


chi square = 6.03; df = 1; 
phi square ~ 0.021 


p = less 
0. 025 


than 


Source: Data 


from McPhee 


(1953;37 


/ 51) 


Source: Data from..McPhee 


(1953:38/ 


39, 52) 
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in these border tovms were known, errors 
in assessing whether households used 
credit or cash would be reduced by 25 
percent. 

In genreral, Hopis seem- to be more 
committed to permanent residence in the 
.border towns. They are longer term resi- 
dents despite changes in employment. * 
They are more likely to own their homes, 
to make cash transactions rather than rely 
on credit, and to put their children into 
public schools rather than federal or mis- 
sion schools. 

Reference: 



McPhee 
19 



, John d.- (compiler)' 
9 53 Incd.ans in Won-Indian Communi - 
ties: A Survey of Living Con- 
ditions' Among Navajo and Hopi 
Indians Residing in Gallup, New 
Mexico; Cortezr Colorado; Wins- 
low > Arizona; Farmington, New 
Mexico; Flagstaff, Arizona ; 
Holbrook, Arizona . The Window 
Rock Area, U.S. Indian Service, 
Welfare-Placement Branch, 



20, RICO, 1953-1954 



During 1953 and 1954 Luebben worked 
in Rico, a small mining community in 
southwestern Colora<^o. ' In November of 
1953, 35 percent of its population was 
Navajo. Luebben' s (1955)" dissertation 
concerned Navajo miners in Rico, His 
study included some information on popula- 
tion and income as well as more detailed • 
analyses of Navajo-Anglo relations, Nav^o 
work patterns, and Navajo adjustment to 
off-Reservation living. 

In i952, over half of the cash income 
for the Navajos as a whole came from em- 
ployment off the Reservation (Luebben 
1955:3). Most of this employment involved 
seasonal'^^ro^^' especially railroad .work. 
Men usually left jfcheir homes on the Reser- 
vation to work }iTi large mine crews. Em- 
ployment in the Rico mines, however, al- 
lowed entire families to move off the 
Reservation ^nd to establish households 
near the job site of the wage earner. 



Table 19.9: Use of Cash or Credit by 

Households in Border Towns, 
1951 



ERIC 



Households 



Hopi 



Navajo 



Total 



Credit 


24 


176 


200 ' 




Cash 


59 


•39 


98 




.Total 


83 


215 


298 




chi square = 
phi square = 


73.67; df = 

// 

/ 

0.247/ 


1; P - 


less than 
0.005 





Soui 



94 

105 



Rico became the locus of a Maya jo 
community. The NaVajos generally lived in 
company-owned hous^ which were more 
poorly equipped th^an were company houses 
occupied by Anglos. (Luebben 19 55:324) . 
Navajos in Rico had developed ties in Rico 
(Luebben 1955:53-54, 305). 



Population 



The Rico Navajo commuhity was not 
stable. Two i^undred twenty^ Navajos lived 
in Rico between July 1, 195>>v and June 30, 
1954. TKere were only ll7 l^vajqs resi- 
dent 

The y^yclical and seasonal nature of Navajo 
Jloyment in Rico was also illustrated by 
£he fact that of 2 45 hirings of Navajos by 
,the Rico Argentine Mining Company between 
/ 1941 and 1954, 84 were rehirings. From 
July 1953 to June 1954, the company hired 
46 Navajos, only 20 of whom had rfot worked 
for the company before^ (Luebben 1955:69, 
73). 

In Rico on November 1, 1963, the ^ 
mean number of children in* residence 
for each married couple was ^.2, and 

% for each married couple ^Including non- 
resident children was 2.9. " Eighty- 
four percent on the married men brougl^t 

' their spouses to Rico with them.- 

Kinship relationships^ ,in Rico ex- 
tended beyond the nuclear family. Only 
15 of the 75 males were not' related con- 
sanguineally or af finally to a^ least one 
other male in Rico. The .kinship netwofk 
in Rico was* a consequence of the fact' that 
."with few exceptions, personnel were re- 
cruited through* . .personal contacts, usu- 
ally through a relative or friend who 
worked in Rico" (Luebben 195^:65) . 

The mode of recruitment also helps to 
explain the distribution of the home arfeas 



of the Rico jniners. Rico residents came 
almost exclusively *from the eastern-end of- 
the Reservation? ,inost came -from the area 
of the uranium boom (Luebben 1955:56) • 
,One man came from Kayenta (Luebben 1955: 
49) but no one came froni further west. ' 

E<!)onomy 

Luebben gained information on the. 
total wages earned by ^ach of 75 workers 
over the period from July 1, 195'3, to June 
30, 1954. These data are presented in 
Table 20.1, The total amount 'of wages 
earned during the period was $116,209.08,' 
an\average of ^,549.46 per man (Luebben . 
1959v^l6) . JThe^ fig^ires yield a, per 
capita income for\;he year of $528.22. 



Table 20.1: Wage Income Distribution 
Among Rico Navajo Miners 



Total Wages Earned 
( dollars) 


Frequency 


Percent 


0-500 


25 


w 

33.3 • 


500-1,000 


10 


' 13.3 


1^000-1,500, ' . 


6 


8.0 


i,5oq-2w'6oo ^* 


9. • 


I2I0 


2,000-2,500 \ , ^ 




8.0 


2;^500-3,000* 


5 


6.7 


3, 000-3*, 500 * 


5 


6.7 


3,500-4,000 


5 


» 6.7 


4,000-4 ,500 


2 


2.7 


4,500-5,000 


1 4 


1.3 


5,000+ ^ 


1 


1.3 


Total 


75 


100.0 ' 


Source: Data from Luebben (1955: 


117) 



The income figures do^ not present a 
total view of the^avajo yearly income. 
In addition to wages from ^inine work, Nava- 
jos in RiCo also »derived 



sappleraentary fc^ins of cash andj kind 
income fjrom the manufacture of 'jew- 
elry, weaving of rugs, hunting (and 
fishing, keeping livestock in Rico, 
- scavenging (i.e. , the* Rico dump) , and 
, f rom their services as domestics or 
laborers.' . (Luebben ^^955 : 123) .j 



These sources of income wouldT^tend |to 
raise income figures- only slightly 

. / ' ' ' 

A more important factor affeqting an- 
nual incomes was the txansitory w<irk pat- 
, tern mentioned above. Although 7fe Navajos 
workect foj- the company between J^ly 1, 
1953, and June 30, 19S4v there w^re only 
working »n the latter date an<i only 13 
:^of those men had worked the %all year 
(Luebberi 1955:94) . This core gj^oup of 13 
seemed to include fairly stable residents 
J of* Rico Who averaged over 3 yea|:s of em- 
ployment with the company*. On the other 
hand, of the 50 Navajo workers separated 
. during this period, 58 percent i left before 
A completing a year of work. It' is apparent 



from these figures an^ from th'ose in Table 
20.1 that ^some workej^s contributed much 

s ' J 

more. to aggregate figures in terms of in- 
,<come*and that iricome is certainly corre- 
lated with length of residence. This 
correlation^ is demonSt^rated by the fact 
that 13 men worked a full." year and 14,m^n 
made over $3,000 in that y^eA'r, /' 

i 

The' teinporax5y working patterns char- 
acterizing the large majority of Rico 
miners .working during any One .yiear tended 
to depress the average, incom^/f igures 
given above. ' / 

Luebben (1955:91) gathered job infor- 
ifSPtion on 29 of the workers a^ter they 
left the Rico mines. M>out half (15) re- 



turned to t)}e ifeservation to* farm' or to 
herd sheep, apparently rejoining extended^ 
family camps. Six returned to the Reser- 
vation to work as w^ge laborers, and"^8 
worked as .wage laborers elsewhere off ^the 
Reservation*. 

Clearly, the data for Navajo miners 
•^in Rico reveal two patterns, "Undoubtedly, 
the need for quick /cash was responsible 
for some Navahos coming^ to Rico" ' (Luebben 
1955:67) and most of the men and their 
^families were temporary residents, re- 
turning to the Reservation or taking 
another job off the Reservation after only 
a few ^months in Rico.^. By contrast, a mi- 
nority of workers (perhaps 20 to 25 per- 
cent) and their families were making their 
jobs "a way of life" (Luebben 1955:81), 

nd were'- relatively long terin\residents of 
the mining community. 

gocial Organization 

Luebben 's dissertation contained lit- 
tle information on the social organization 
of the Navajo in Rico. He concentrated on 
social interaction among miners on the job 
(Luebben 1955:147-254). Ifi a later paper 
he noted that among Rico Navajo miners 
^ "evidence*9f differential st-atus and lead- 
ership ^quite contrary to traditional pat- 
terns may .be clearly distinguished in the 
mining situation" (Luebben isr62:13),» It 
•yas not clear whether these non-traditional 
pfatterns of social status were present in 
Rico outside the mines. 

Two other papers by Luebben (1964a, 
1964b) treated other aspects of Navajo so- 
, cial life in Rico. Although small chil- 
dren of both major ethnic groups in Rico 
(Navajo and Anglo) played together, there 
was no adolescent "cross-cultural" dating 
(Luebben 1964b: 12-1 3) . "Apart from the 
economic pattern, no extended personal 
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interaction between members of the two 
groups existe.d" (Luebben 1964b:8) . "Inter- 
estingly^ much more social life existed 
among the Navajo$ than among Anglos" 
(Luebben 1964b;9) . Unfortunately, the na- 
ture of that social life was not described. 
One suspects r given the extensive kinship 
networks present in I^ico, tHat much social 
activity was organized alojig kinship lines. 

Navajos experienced considerable dis- 
crimination cind prejudice in Rico (Luebben 
1964b) but "overall negative discrimina- 
tion against NaveQios appears to have been 
minimal in the justice courts..." (Luebberi 
1964a:72). On the other hand, between 
194 6 and 1954 , Navajos accounted for 82.5 
percent of all arrests in Rico and in fis- 
cal 1954 r Navajos accounted for 76.2 per- 
cent of arrests while comprising about 35 
percent of the population (Luebben 1964a: 
62), About four-fifths of the Navajo ar- 
rests were for disturbing the peace {Lueb- 
ben 1964a: 66). Luebben d964a:67) stated 
that /noticeably more Navahos were drunk 
and disorderly than Anglos." Furthermore, 
drinking was a major factor in dismissals 
and the high absentee rate among Navajo 
miners (Luebben 1955:81, 149-150). Group 
drinking was apparently a major aspect of 
Navajo male social interaction in Rico. 

Finally,* much of Rico Navajo social 
life was intei^woven with kin and communi- 
ties on the Reservation. Visits to the 
Reservation were, aside from drinking, the 
major cause of absences from the mine 
(Luebben 19551.149-150). 




in the -community. On the contrary, 
to a few Navahos , their occupation is 
becoming a way of life and assumes 
status value (Luebben 1955:337). 



He added that/ 



The Navaho Reservation continues ta 
offer security to Navahos "Tiving oyr 
the reservation since it remains ^ 
economic cushion and the base frpm 
which to operate..." (Luebben 19y8^5: 
349). 

The pattern of Navajo work and resildence 
in Rico and its intimate connection to the 
Reservation is' similar to thai; repealed by. 
a contemporaneous study of several off- 
Reservation border towns (McPhee 19^3 :2'9)* 
However, the overall fluctuations amon^' 
the Navajo population in Rico seem to have 
been even greater than in the iborder towns. 

References ; 
Luebben, Ralph A. 

1955 "A Study of Some /Of f-Reservation 
Navaho Miners." /Ph.D. disserta- 
''tion. Cornell University. 
1962, "Navajo S't'atus Leadership in a 
Modern Mining Situation." Pla- 
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Luebben concluded that. 



for n^st of the Navaho personnel, 
off-reservation mining is short-term 
employment and a measure whereby the 
individual earns enough money to 
satisfy his particular immediate 
needs, but employment does not mean 
economic secu/i^ty and social status 
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21. ALBUQUERQUE, 1959x1961 



Hodge (1969) has described- the Nav- 
ajo population of this New Mexico urban 
center based on 2 years ^pf' Jieldwork 
from July 1^9 through Jvme X^61. The 
work has a number of small mistakes and 
inconsistencies. For example, distances 
from Xlbuquerque to various places in the" 
Southwest were consistently overestimate^. 



Such inconsistencies, though minor, 
lead one to be cautious about the rest of 
podge's work. There was a large "unknown" 
category of over 60 respondents (roughly 
22 percent of th6 population) ^ in his Ta- 
bles 3, 4, 5,^ and 7 ' (Hodge 1969:40-42). 
Hodge never discussed whether his sample 
was representative or whet.her this "un- 
known" 22 pe^^cent of the popiXlation might 
be rather ddf^erent from the others (e.g., 
. more^tml^raryK Hodge found 275 adult 
l^avajos (18 years and older) in Albuqueir- 
<^e^ at some time or ano'ther during his 
study: 220 during the first months, with 
55 subsequent. additions (Hodge 1969:40). 
"Most of these were Navajos who came to 
the citi\ after October [1959]" (Hodge 
1969: 70) \ In spite of this statement, 
accordin^\ to his Table 4 (Hodge 1969:41), 
only 17 Navajo migrants arrived in Albu- 
quferque between 1959 and 1961. 

.work.. However, there are incon-^. \ Hodge has described his data gatKer- 
within the study, particularty^ ^ "" ing and sampling procedures as follows: 



.< ^ / 

Citing no source, Hodge asserted that "Ra 

mah is ,a Community of about 4 00 Navajos" 
(Hodge 1969:23). The population of the 
Ramah Nava30 has consistently been re- 
ported by the Harvard Values Projeqt as 
around 600 in 1950 (see, for instance, 
Kluckhohn 1966:333) and it has been in-^>/ '' 
ct'easing since theh (Reynolds ^t ^1. 1^6"7: 
189) . Such minor lapses in scholarly 
rigor ar^not as characteristic of Hodge's 
ork. 

sistenciefc 

in ^the- section of his paper entitled "Orig 
"'inarTCocatjions' of Albuquerque yavajo Mi- ^ 
/^^nts." According to his Table 3, Hodge 
' (1969:40) fouKd no ctne whf>se "^place of ' 
origin** was Ramah. Yet -he stated "Bra^d 
.Whefirle^r came to Albuquerque frdm pariah in 
19M" (Hod^^ 1969:43) aind indeed in his 
Figure 2 {Hod^e 1969 :vii) , Reanah was indi- 
^ cated^by a symbol keyed as /'Navajo Origin 
Community." A^ least 20 other locations^ 
ajfso , unlisted in his Table 3 were also 
keyed with this symbol. In, Hodge's Table 
3, 5 Navajo were listed as coming, orig- 
inally 'from Torreon. In his Figure 2, 
only 6ne. location was labeled Torreon. ^ 
It was keyed as a '^Navajo Oru^gin Commun- 
ity" and was located southeast of Albu- 
querque-. It is more likely yfihat ithese 
it}avajos came frojn Torreon^ jrfiap^t^e/ in the 
Distri4*t 1S> "cKe9kerbpard" area. \] 
se^ms to be littlfe correspondence be 
tween th'e map and tabte- published by Hodge. 



Pile re 



bjte' pu 



Sixteen adult males were cho^ 
for intensive stiidy...In additic 
sufficient data were gathered. ^, 
on 92 others so that they could 
used, to test, modify, and strengtlhen 
- any .tentative con<:lusions .>. ;Data from 
the remaining 166 NavajoS were used\, 
mciinly to provide depth and unity to 
the general demogriiphic characteriza- 
tion .of Naya30 Albuquerque (Hodge 
1969:71). 



Itv is not clear how the 92 individuals in ^ 
the sub-sample .were chdsen. ^Hodge also 
l^imped data frpm the sub-sample with data 
from the group of 166 "remaining" .Navajos, 
ail though he\clearly impfied that the data 
were -gathered in different, ways, or at 
least that the data Wfere of different 
levels of reliahili:ty. Having noted these 
^inconsistencies; we turn to the body of 
Hodge's findings. 
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Table 21.1 presents the marital sta- 
tus of 261 adult Navajos in Albuquerque as 
of about 1960. At that time, there were 
112 families. About 60 percent of the 
, married Navajos had niajrried prior to 
coining to Albuquerque.^ Hodge maintained 
that Navajos were not concentrated in any 
one part of '^own and were 'represented, in 
small numbers at least, in most Albuquer- 
que nei^bor hoods. , ^ 
V ■ \ 

f , 

There v^as no uniform social struc- 
- ture beyond the tiousehold level among 
the Albuquerque HaVajo. Hodge (1969:43) 
noted that tlfiey "constitute an aggregate, 
not a groups" There was a "Navajo Club" 
but few were active in it. The Native 
'American Church had Z5 adherents and met 
in Canyoncito- two ,or tljree" weekends per ► 
month. The all-Navajo Pentacostal Church - 
had only 10 members. While all Navajos 
knew to which clan 'they* belonged, clan, 
relationships did not foster aid. Hodge's 
findings indicated a lack of cohesion 
among^ Navajos in Albuqyerque^ There was 
little interaction among them and fev7 had 
any idea of how many *ffevagos lived in the 
city. 



Table 21.1:^ Marital Status of 

* Albuquerque Navajos ^ , 



Ecoi 



aiQ^Ti^s 



Marital 
Status 


Ethnicity 
' bf Spouse 


Male 


female 


Total 


Single 


^- 


29 . 


53 • 


82 


Married 


Nava jo 


67 


?7 


134 




Other Indian 


•^17 , 


2 


19- 




Anglo 


11 


3, 


14 




Spanish 


5 


4 


9.. 




UV^own 


3 • 


0^ 


3 


Total 


132, 


129 


261 


Source: 


Data from Hodge (1969:40-41) 





Hodge gathered occupational- d^ta in 
Albuquerque for 128 males and lOOj females. 
If the "unknown occupation" categ(>ry of 
61 is added, a total of, 289 individuals is 
found, but. this total is larger than the 
total sample size. The information pro- 
vided by Hodge does not explain tJe numeri- 
cal discrepancy. "we^^ai^e^J^d to wonder 
whether some individuals were counjted 
twice. The largest employer was the United 
Pueblo Agency (UFA) which employed, 25 Nav- 
ajos. A wide range of occupations. was 
shown, numbering 58 in all.y Navajps seemed 
to be represented in skiU^ed, unsk^-lled, 
^nd professional job ca^^^egories. Aside ^ 
from housewives and "Canyoncito transient 
drunks," &odge claimed that "there are no 
unemplbyed Navajos in .-Albuquerque" .(Hodge 
1969':43) . ' , ' 

Income data were supposedly gathered 
on 104 Navajos (Hodge 1969:71) but there . 
was considerable reticence to give "income ' 
information. For this reason, the repdrt- - 
ing 'of income for permanent and "Anglo- 
modified" Navajos was drawn from 1^960 cen- 
sus data. , Hodge gave only a range of 
income: $4,000* to $15^000. "Traditional" 
Navajos were .not as reluctant to ,give in- 
comS^-inf ormation , but again Hodge reported ^ 
only tlife ranger $1,200 to $3,00 0 (Hodge , ' 
1969i42-43) . i V \ ' ^ 

Table 21.2 gives arrival datQS in, Al- 
buquerque for 213 Navajo. Also covered in 
the Tabie are years fpr^ which no' Navaj6s 
who w^?e in residence in 1960 came to Al- 
buquerque. Arrival dateS' revealed .thal;^ 
>Iavajos populated Albuquerque most heavily 
in the postrwar years, with arrival peaks 
in 1950 and in ^1957. This pattern was re- ^ 
fleeted in the general youth of the pofju- 
lation and may be partly an artifact o 
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oicler people, who migrated to Albuquerque 
before 1*950, returning to the Reservation. 

"There were never more than 180 to 
200 Navajos in residence at a given time'' 
(Hodge 1969; 40), Permanency of residence, 
however/ wa3 not a crite:^on which Hodge^ 
monitored closely in his analysis. He as- 
signed 190 persons . to two classes ^ perma- 
nent and non-permanent residents. There 
were 42 of the former. He then subdivided 
the la^er category into "Anglo-modified" 
(73) and "traditional" (58), Twelve in- 
,dividuals could not be placed into either 
of these categories. The criteria- dis- 
tinguishing' permanent city residents from 
non-permanent residents were prefe3?ence 
for the city and the decision to remain in 
Albuquerque.. Length of . residence was not 
considered to.be a factor. Apparently 
about 90 individuals (42' percent of those 
whose migration date was knowfc^ had lived 
in Albuquerque 10 years or longer.*. This 
is twice the number of "permanent" resi- 
dents (Hodge 1969:2-5, 40-41). 

' i . * 

Few of Hodge's quantitative data were 
broken down into the tripartite division 
(permanent - "Anglo-modified" - "tradi- 
tional") so that they are of little func- 
t;^ional value in interpreting the non- 
' attitudinal differences cimong these 
categories. 

v ,,- . • . — - 

Hodge cpncluded his paper with a dis- 
cussion of "push-|iull" forces in the 
' "urban-reservation system" which is inter-* 
esting but which is essentially a tabula- 
tion of factors rather than a predictive 
'or explanatory model, 

Hodge's' paper is so ridden with, minor 
factiial errors that v{e hesitate to place 
much confidence in* either the data or the 
conclusions. The' use 6f the lar^ ainounts 
of information Hodge collected is exij 



treraely liraitedv §yen in those areas whicn^ 
he fl^^mg to have considered important. 
For instance/ such parameters as modal 
number of children per married couple arid 
rang^ of income are not very useful meas^ 
ures. The usefulness of Hodge's work lies 
in its attempt to giye, for a single city, 
a general overview of the variation in * 
Navajo urban life.^ 

Reference ; . 

Hodge, William H, ' • • 

1969 The Albuquerque Navajos . An- 
thropological Papers of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Number 11. 
Tucson: The University/ of Ari- 
zona Press. / 



Table 21.2: Year of Arrival of Migrants 
to Albuquerque for a Sample 
of Navajos Resident in 
, - ' Albuquerque 1959-1961 





\ " Number of 


Years / 


^ Individuals 



1901-^1-3:^ ' 




1913 1921 


0 


1922 - 1928 


6 


1929 - 1933 * 


0 


1934'- 1945 , ^ 


14 


1946 - 1951 


101 


1952 


0 < 


1953 - 1958 


73 


1959 - 1961 • 


17 


Total 


213/ 



1^ 



Source : Data from Hodge (1969:40-41)1 
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22. FLAGSTAFF NAVAJO. 
1968-1969, 



In the suiomer of 1968, a census was 
nade of Flagstaff Navajos* (Kuni'tz et al. 
1969). One hundre*d twenty-five ^families 
were Identified and 119 household heads 
were'^':kiter\c^ewed^ This latter' figure pro- 
bably represented 90 per<€ent'Of all Navajo 
households i^^agstaff. These faigilies 
were eomposed of"N^4 indiv^'duals (4,8 in- 
dividuals per ^fami^l^SL But only 479 indi- 
viduals were resident tJ^oughout the year 
{4.0 per household). Foirfcy-eight percent 
of the residents had lived in Flagstaff 
for mord than 4 j/ears. 

In the-sunimer of 1969, an attempt was 
made to recontacbt all the household heads 
in the 1968 survey. About 4 6 percent of 
those in theil968 census were no lorfger in 
Flagstaff (Kunitz et al. 1970). The em- 
phasis of the 1969 follow-up was on a com- 
parison of "leavers" and "stayers," in 
additiorj, "long term" residents (resident 
mare than 10 years) were compared with 
"short term" residents (resident less than 
10 year,s) . Kunitz concluded that: 



At present we can only state that t^e 
Navajo migrants to Flagstaff, whether 
dichotomized by the stayer-IeaV^i** 1 

'categories or long term-short term 
residents, cannot be: distinguished 

, by two of the traditional gauges of 
acculturati6n, occupation and educa- 
tion TKunirtz^et al. 1970:105). 



iff 



Kunitz and his associates presente 
an extensive description of the Flagstaf 
Navajo in 1968-6*9. For a fuller descrip- 
tion of the Flagstaff Navajo and a discus- 
sion of differences between stayers and 
leavers, the reader is referred to Kunitz 
et al. (1969, 1970).' 



, Data relating to long' term resi(ients 
were more intensively analyzed by Levy and 
Kunitz (1974). By concentrating ^ lon^ 
tenp Navajo' reside nts^ n Flagstaff, some 
characteristics of relatively permanent 
border town dwellers were revealed. 

In 1968 there were 32 families with* 
household head.s. who'~had lived in Flagstaff 
for 10 ar more years. In 1969, 2 8 of 
these were still in town. Every adult in 
each of these families who had lived for 
li or more years in Flagstaff was inter- 
l^iewed. The total j^umber was 48. Three 
households included fion-Navajo heads of 
households and these individuals were not 
interviewed (Levy apd Kiinitz 1974:90). 
The 25 househo lds wit.h.jall jjlavajo members/ 
had a summer pog^^la^ion of 132 persons a^d 
a year-rouni jpipulation of 119. The me 
average year-roujid household size was^ 
(range 1 to ^10) . 

/ 

Table 22.1 presents the age disfcribu- 
tion of the total Flagstaff Navaj^ popula- 
tion in the 1968 census. The aveltage age / 
of the 25 household he'ads irr^ted|^69 sur«^ 
vey was 45 years (range 26 .to IB) and the 
median was 46. " Eight household heads wqte 
female, 17 were male. Not unexpectedly/ 
90 percent: of the families wejie neolocal. 
Matrilocal and patri local* exmivied fami- 
lies accounted for, only 6 an« 4 percent 
^^spectively (Levy and Kunitf 1974:11/2)- 



/ 



Flagstaff adults tended 
years of formal educatp.on t. 
conteunporaries 34.ving on thi 
The mean number of years of 
hoijseholcl hea^s was 8.44 ye 
staff, 6.32 in' t^ wage wor 
South Tuba City, and 3.98 
community of Red Lake. The^ 
resent a real differen'ce wh 
attributed to the youth of 



to Jiave more 
an did their 
Reservcjtion. 
education for 
rs in Flag- 
community of 
the pastbral 
e figures rep^ 
ch cannot be 
e Flagstaff 
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population^, becaaae. 
consisted of long te: 
sia£f . The Flagstaf 



>le interviewed 
sidentsSlf Flag- 
so 




atypic^ of o^ther Navajo populations 
, studied/ in that adult w^inen had more edu- 
patioa/t^an did adult men- (9^ ^ years and 
► 1 years r^fepeibtWely. 

■ J 'A 
As expected, steady wage work prbc- ^ 

vided the major soilrce'of income, for 58/: 
percent of the sample adul^^^^ Seasoi^al 
wage work was engaged in by 14.8^j^cent; 
12.5 percent were on welfar^^ere re- 
tired, or were- unemployed; and, 14. 6 per- 
cent were either-lj^lisewives or students. 
. In 1968/ so^By^ percent of 116 Navajo 
household heads interviewed were federal 
employees. The. Average annual per capita^ 
income 'for long term residents was about 

$1^41? in 1969- 

^ ^ ^ V 

The study pf long term residents of 
Fla^s^aff is unusual in. that, by separat- 
ing transients from permanent resident!?, 
« - - » 

T^le 22^1: Age Distribution of the' 
^ Flagstaff Wavajo^* ^ 
Population in 1968 



Mention can be focused on'^he success- 
^^iulJN^v^jo migrant. These long term city 
dw.ejU-ers d^^fered from the total Navajo 
population in as^umber of ways.. Not only 
were they more ,eduisated and more skilled 
but* t^y appear to haVe coiSe originally 
r *from many different area^s^f the Reserva- 
\ tion, while the^more transient came mostly 
rrom nearby Res,ervation communrties . In 

irm 

and 



addition, the parents of the long 
residents had fewer livestock holding 



^er^e^ more engaged in wage work than were^ 
the avjerage western NavajQ families of the 
1960^ (Levy and Kunitz 1974:118-4.19). - 

^ep^ences : 

Kvnitz, Stephen, Jerrold Levy, Paul Bel- 
.Ie%, and Tom Cpllins 

1969 "A Census pf Flagstaff Nava- 
^ jos." pqateau 41:156-163. 

Kunitz, Stephen, Jeivrdld Levy, and Charles 
Odoroff * ' \ ' ^ 

1970 "A One Year Follow-up of Navajo 

- Migrants ito Flagstaff, Arizpyf^.'V 
, Plateau 42:^2-106. » f 

^Levy, Jerrold, and Stephen Kunitz 

1974 ji tfdian Drinking: Navajo PraC-' 



bices and Ang*lo-Americ 



5 - 


% Population 




i^®^ York: 

^ons . 


« 

Age 


" Frequency 


Percent 




Under 18 


309 ^ 


54.2 


» 


19-24 


• 75 


13.2' 




25-34 




17.7 




35-44 




6.3 




45-54 


* - 30 


5.3 




55-64 ^ 
More than 65 


8 

g o 0 


1.4 
0.0 


1 

» 


Unknown 


11 


1.9 * 


* 


' Total 


, * " 570 


100.0 






Source: Data frOm Kunitz al. (1970:101) 
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23. DALLAS. I95H961 




In . fiscal year X$''5^ the^^ureau* of 
Indian Affairs openecL 

ffice.i'n Dallas, T^k^*. In ^hat year, 62 
Navc^;^os^^locate^ in Dallas^"(Young 1958:, 
112, 120). By/the end X>t fiscal year 
19*60, -a total of 265 Navajos hadi relocated 
m Dallas /in^ctuding 63 single Ales, 5 
single females , and 44 famiUes fave raging 
about '48 individuals per family (Young 
196]/i23^) . By mid-19 60 r -however , - 40-per- 
cent G^'f all relocated Navajos were Xnown 
to Kave returned to the Reservation, iv^.*/ 

Uy 159 Navajos remaine^^in-.Dallas on 
relocation. This was the largest return 
rate reported for the Navajos by any Field^, 
Relocation Office (Young 1961:238). The 
number of Navajos relocating in Dallas in- 
creased and by late 1963 there were about 
300 Navajo single and family "units in Dal-^ 
las under ct he 3IA Employment Assist^ncer^ 
program, the successdi; of the BIA Reloca- 
tion^ program (Hodge 1W69:13). This figure 
is roughly four times the l;iumber of unit^ 
present in Dallas 3-1/2 years earlier.' 
There is no available information concern- 
ing those Navajos in Dallas who were not 
connected with the BIA relocation. We do 
know that theVe was,^in the early V960S, 
at least one such family (Hodge 1971:359). ■ 



total. The 311 cases. represent 
^ these three tribes (Martin^l964 : 291) . 

The Navajo appear to have accounted 
foi: well over half of those relocated 
among three tribes and nearly one- 
fifth of the total number of Indians re- , 
locating to Dallas 



, Martin's basic Navajo sample consis- 
ted of 128 individual cases subdivided as 
follows (1964:2540: 

(a) ,35 imbiried men (evety seci^nd 
' case). 

(b) 81 single men (29 ^n voca- 
„ txonal training p:lus "every ^ 

^' third single male on^ relocation 

for employment) 

(c) 12 single women f7 on voca- 
t4.onal training). 

The estimated total number of all Navajo 
"\anits" relocating was 267. Howe\cer, case 
material on some individuals was incom- 
plete and thfe sample size^ used, for Sif-* 
ferent variables^ere n^t the same. 

/ ^ ' 

Martin "assessed" adjustment. 



in general.. .on the basis of evi- 
dence indicating seeming ability or 
inability to cooperate and perform 
in the process of finding and main- 
•"taining employment, and the ex{tent 
to which reported behavior in other 
areas reflected a tendency to run 
afoul of behavioral norms (Martin 
1964:291). 



In a study of the adjuj^tment ^ In- 
dian^ to an urban environinent, Martin ex- 
tracted information 



from case file's on 311 single iiidi- 
viduals and family heads relocajc'ing • 
to a Southwest metropolitan are^a be- 
tween September, 1957 ajjld/july , 1961. 
In this period somey^fV3^ individuals 
and families from 79 ^d^jftferent tr 
relocated to the a^rpa; the, ^Javajo, 
Sioux and Choctav^^ibes accounted 
for approxima^^ii-^ 43 .percent of the 




This assessment was then analyzed in rela- 
tion to other variables relevant to the 
Navajo (age, s€?x, schooling^ a'rrests ptior 
to relocation, military experience) . Un-^ 
fortunately, "adjustment" was not compared 
to retutn rates or length of time in Dal-, 
las and the rating procedure for adjust- 
ment (Martin 1964:295) did not take account 
of whether the individual returned to the 
* Reservation or stayed in Dallas. Indeed, 
an individual might "do w^ll and then 



retutrT to reservation" and receive Mir- 
''tin's highest possible rating for "adjust- 
ment- (Martin 1964:295). Thus in Martinis 
work, "adDustment" had no connection with 
the length of time a resident remai 
the city. 



/ not;, 




Although Martin's Navajo sajnpleUwas 
^ strictly a randopi .sample ofNoales,, , 
the sample probably was a fairly accurate 
.jcepresentation of the population of relo- 
cated. Navajo males in Dallas. Male l^ava- 
J^^jos.in Dallas were largely young and un- 
married* (about 75 percent were single 

od "80 "percent were under 25) * About half 
theS3?b^ were married and/or older than 
25,, while nm.t Choctaw were married and 
more than half were over 25 (Martin 1964: 
291, 293). The years, of, education were 
available for 102 Nava^jo men. These data 
showed that Navajos were more poorly edu- 
cated thto were either Sioux or Choctaw, 
Half the Navajo men had 1 to/ 6. years of 
schooling; 'One -third of thep had from 7 to 

11 years of education, wfi^e one-sixth had 

12 or more years in school^j Ninety-two 
NavajoS'had only attendee (Indian schools 
while 10 also had some public school ex- 
perience (Mapt'in 1964:2$3)'. Before relo- 
cation to Dallas, only 38.6 percent of^ 
Navajo men had ever been arrested. This 
percentage is lower than the fraction of 
Sioux or Choctaw arrested* but the differ- 
ence may be attributable chiefly to the 
youthfulness of the Navajo. especiallyJd 
comparison to the Choctaw, of whom oni 
42.6 percent had been previously arrested 
(Martin 1964:294). However, age-adjusted 
arrest rates cannot be calculated from 
Martin * s 'data • 

Relationships between "adjustment" 
'^'|l|vand youth, "ad^ustmentV and higl\ educa- 
\s tion/ -apdT^ justinent" and arrests could 
not be established statistically vithin 
tribes except in a few cases.- Navajo high 



,ly>rr- 



school graduates were better adjusted than > 
were non-graduates (Martin 1964:293). Mar- 
tin concluded that 

Adaptive-liRe behavior is displayed 
more *frequentiy by the Navajo, fol- 
lowed in order by the Choctaw and 
' Sioux, and the differences are more 
sharply pronounced among women than 
among men (Martin 1964^^92). 

♦ 

An analysis of Martin's Table 2^1964: 292) 
bears this out and also shows that Nav.ajo 
women were significantly better "adjusted" 
than were men although the 'sample of women 
was very small (only 12 individuals). , 

Citing Leighton and Kluckhohn, Martin- ' 
stated that "It' is possible that the pas- 
sive and cooperativ^ nature of the Navajo 
is the most plausij/le explanation for 
their performance" (Martin 1964:294). 
However, in a study which equated "adjust- 
ment" largely with job success, Martin did 
not really offer enough economic data to 
warr.ant such a conclusion. Several ke^ 
economic variabiles identified- by Weppneir 
(,1971:258-259), ^Uch as wage and job-sj 
levels, could have helped elucidate 
' ' problem. 

feftin's interest in "adjusting 
limits the usefulness of his article in 
understanding the Navajo community or so- 
cial network in Dallas. He' did not dis- 
cuss different types of 'adaptation to city 
life or whether those relocating stayed in 
or left Dallas, Since the study focused ex- 
clusively on persons assi^sted by the BIA 
in telocating, other Navajos in Dallas 
we'Ke ignored. By' citing such limitations , 
we do not imply a critiVism of Martin' s 
work,] since the missing data* were in fact 
peripheral or irrelevant to the theme of 
Martin's study. Unfortunately, in 6ur ^re- 
view of the literature, we could find no 
basic economic or social organization 
data for Navik^os in Dallas. Only the 
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mo^>i^ sketchy demographic data are 
available. 

' Reference : ' • 
Martin, i-Harry W. 

19^4 "Correlate^ of .Ad\ustment Among 
American Indiana , ib an Urban 
Environmeht . " Humary Organ iza- 
tion 23:290-295 




Demography 

In I960, Denver was one of 8 cities 
in which the BIA retained a Field Re- 
location Office. It was the site of the 
closest relocation office to the Navajo 
Reservation. By 1960, 355 Navajos had re- 
Ipcatedjte-^nver , representing about 11 

cent; of all Navajo relocatees. Denver^ 
ha^' the lowest return rate (25 per 
any major center of Navajo relocatJ^pQ^ 
JYoung 1961:235,238) . 



^catJ^QI5^^^^ 



24. DENVER. I963H966 



\ 

"^The. intost extensive and sophisticated 
study of urban Navajos yet conducted was 
thal^ made by a research team from the Uni- 
vers'i>ty,^pf Colorado under the direction of 
Graves. The Navaho Urban Relocation Re- 
search Project (Graves et al. 19 65) stud- 
ied numerous aspects of Navajo migration 
to Denver under the BIA*s relocation pro- 
gram. A number of significant papers were 
produced which concern not only the eco- 
nomic (Weppner 19 68, 1971) and social 
(Snyder 1968, 1971; McSw.ain 1965) chara- 
teri<stics of the Denver Navajo, but also 

the values (Graves and Van Arsdale 19 66) , 

-J* 

"acculturative. stress", (Alfred 1965) , in- 
dividual adjustment (Graves 1970; McCracken 
1968) / and personality (Graves 1974) of 
these Navajo migrants. The ma jor- goal of 
the research project was evaluation of the 
"adjjastment "social assimi^lation, " or 
. "cdDSort; 
tlie 



on" of the Navaj 
er Denver conqjv^nity 




bodytof ^literature p/toduced by^th 
is not easily a^inft^i/ized* *Our en\pl1 
here will be inAre JreWtricteo^than; that of" 
the research prNn^gA/''*"^^ focus ! 

on dejnographic , economi^" \and social 
variables. 



Three years later, wh^i^^^^ves began -J. 
his re s ea r c h , Nay a j o s con s t i tu Wd r oug h^f 
one-third of all Indians migratin^^to^Ben- 
ver. During the next 3 years (1963 to 
''1966), "etssentially all Navajo males who 
had come to the city for di-rect employment 
(rather, than vocati<^nal training)" were 
systematically /Ijitervi^wed'^ (135 individ- 
uals) as well as about _|one-^hird^ of the 
returnees to tfie Reservation (124 individ- 
uals)\^(Graves r974^:6j3/. The approximately 
488 migrant Navajos from which Graves ^rew 
his Scimpl^ represented 94 percent of known 
Navajo migrants to DenVer over the previ- 
ous 10 years (Graves 1970:37). According 
to Graves' figures, nearly three-fourths 
of all Navajos relocating to Denver re- 
turned to the Reservation. This number is 
almost three times the. figure reported by 
the^IA. Weppner (19*71:25^4) found that 
about half of all Navajos relocating to 
Denver^^returned home within 3 months after 
their arrival in Denver. 

Young's (1961:238) data showed that 
rior to 19'60/ single males ^constituted 
perceht of male migrantjiM.to Denver, 
yes and his associates al.so found a 
greater proportion of unmarried male 
migrantj^. Of the total sample inter- 
viewed ,ronly 2'0 percent wei^ married at- 
/tTmeCof >^lXx^^Lon. and 7 5 percent- Remained 
single thr5ugnou£'^>their^ ^tay in Denver 
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(Graves 1970^9) . On the other hand, 69 
percent of the long term residents in Den- 
ver were married (Snyder 1968:93). Single 
males were thus less likely to remain in 
Denver. The continued influx of single 
maies probably contributed greatly to the ^ 
in-dreasing rate of return. 

Navajo males relocating to Denver 
were also quite young. A sub-sample of 
100 migrants analyzed by Graves and, Van , 
Arsdale (1966; 301) had^a^^inedian age at 
relocation of 2^2^. years and ranged in age 
from 18 to years at the time of 
' inter viewT 

Yourtg^ data (1961:238) also showed 

« 

that the average size of the 69 Navajo 
families relocating to Denver before 1960 
was 3*46 members. Apparently most fami- 
lies migrating to Denver were small nu- 
dear families with one or two offspring. 
'Unfortunately, Graves and his associates 
did not specifically study demographi'c 
factors* Thus they do not enable us to 
make a calcctlation.^of household or family 
size among Denver Navajos on relocation. 

^ Table- 24.1 shows the educational sta- 
tus of al-1 Navajo migrants to Denver who 
were interviewed. In addition to formal 



, Table 24.1: Educational Status of Navajo 
Migrants to Denver 



Years of Education 



Percent 



11 or more 14 

'8-10. ' ' 31 

5-7 . , 45 

4 or less 10 

Source? Pata from Graves (1970:45) 



education, 86 percent of the migrants had 
received vocat>ional training in skilled 
(41 percent) or Semi-skilled (45*percent) 
^trades, Snyder (1968:4^) reported that 
the mean number of years of education was 
about 6. In a ^sub-sample of 24 married . 
couples, McSwain (1965:252) foui^d^hat 
husbands, with an average of 8,4 years of 
fonnal schooling, ' tended to have more €<iu- 
. cation than did their wives, who averaged' 
7.1 years of schooling. 

Most migrants (60 percent) considered 
their family of orientation (that is, the 
famines" "in which they w'dre reared) €o be 
better off economically than their neigh- 
bors on the Reservation, The fathers of 
39 percent of :the migrants had been wage 
laborers, while the fathers of the jre- 
maining 61 percent were primarily herders 
or farmers (Graves 1970:45) 



Economics 



The main source of economic data on ' 
the Denver Navajo is Wet)pner*s (1971) ar- 
tide summarizing his doctoral disserta- 
tion (1968). Weppner's data were based on 
244 interviews. He divided this sample 
into^ " stayers" (105 Navajo males having 
lived in Denver fof 18 or »wore. months; a 
period 6 months beyond that during whic^ 
the BIA provides assistance) and "leavers" 
(139 Navajo men having returned to the 
Reservation before they had spent at least 
18 months in' Denver) (Weppner 1971:250). 

Weppner discovered that the four he^stX 
predictors '5^ whether^^ migrant stayed in 
or left Denver were: (1) ^'ti^e amount*of 
pre-migration wage work experience; (2) 
the type olf wocational training (skilled ^ 
or unskilled) ; (3) the percentage of time 
s|)ent unemployed during the first half of 
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a migrant's stay? and '(4) the initial wage 
received on the mi,gr ant's first job 
(Weppner 1971*: 258-259) . ' . 

"Stayers" had not ooly spent about 
twice the time (29.2 months) in pre- 
migration wage work as had the* "leavers" 
(16. .1 months), but they also spent about 
one-third the'aWunt of time that the 
"leavers" did in finding work (Weppner 
197l:2S5). While 86 percent of the sample 
had vocational trainingf only about h^lf 
had 3obs -requiring more skills than those 
possessed by an ordinary manual day la- » 
borer (Graves 1974:68). In a sub-sample- 
of 100 migrants '(43 "leavers," 57 "s€ay- 
ers"), Graves and Van Arsdale (1966^:301) 
found that only 2 0 Aeld ^killed jobs. 
Weppner (1971:256) noted a strong tendency 
. for inigrants to stay if their first jqb 
was similar to their training and to leaue 
if it^was no^t. ^ 

The economic position of Navajos in 
Denver was marginal. "On the average ^ 
Navajos received far below the general 
working wage for semi-skilled positions in 
- Denver" (Weppner 1971:255). The median 
wage for 259L Denver Navajos^was about 
$1.35 an hour (Graves 1974:68). ^ Not only 
did 62 percent cStart at less than $1.25 
per hour on their first job, but the, 
starting wage in Denver Was lower than th'^e 
highest premi<Jratiin wage for over half 
these men. Even at the time of interview, 
only 45 percent of the total sample earned 
mo^re than $1.35 per liour (Graves 1970:43) • 

In 1965, Weppner (1971-: 25SJ found 
that Navajos staying in Denver had a 
starting wage averaging about $59.20 per 
w^ek, while "leavers" had started at^a^ 
lower scale-, averaging $52.00 per week. 
These "postmigration experiences appeared 
to be ''the more critical determinants .in 
the migrant's decision to'^ay than 4:he 



premigration conditioning" (Weppner 1971: 
260). 

Th^e differences between long term and 
short term residents were enhance^' for 
other . economic variables . The average job 
length of "stayers" (21.3 months) not only 
exceeded the amount of time "leavers" 
spent in Denver, but i^t was almost 8 times 
the average job length (2.7 months) . 
Also, the average highest wa^e received by' 
^ "stayers" was more than 36 percent, higher 
than their^ initial wage, or ,$80. 80 per weelK 
By contrast/ the average highest wage of ^ 
"leayers" was only $57 . 20. ^"week, a 10-"' 
percentv increc^se over their initial wage ^ 
(Weppner 1971:257) . ' 

r 

Since *'s£ayers" represented the more 
stable element of the Denver Navajo 
(Graves et ,<il. 1965:57), it is appropriate 

, to calculate their yea^rly income*, ^ased on 
their highest wage ,and a 50-week year, 
they averaged a little ov^r $4,000 per an- 
num. Unfortunately,/ fajtdiy income cannot 
be' calculated since there is no informa- 
tion on the percentage of working wives or 
their contributions to fjamily xncome. 
Also, without adequate census data, per 
capita income estimates cannot be made 

< with #iny degree of ^ccurac^*^^^ 

Grav^ stated that /'those who remain 
in the 'city> longest dikplay the st;^rongest 
economic value orientati^on" (Graves L970: 
43) . But even th*e economic position qf 
"stayeirs" was marginal. Weppner (X971 :250/ 
252, 257} interviewed 41 Anglo workers s 
as matched controls. These workers of 
'low socio-economic status earned an a\^r- 
age of $94.00 per week./ about* 16 percent 
more than did the Navajo "stayers . "-'^Graves 
(1970:45) believed that "favorable pre- 
migration experience"^ was a factor which 
raised ajnigrant's aspiration^ above those 
which could be fulfilled in the urban ' 
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situation.. He considered! that this con- 
flict produced a sense of \ relative depri- 
vation. 'Weppner's data inaicated that 
Navajos not only ''sensed" relative depri- 
vation but also suffered frtpm it. 

Social Orgemization 

"Of the 135 respondents \interviewed 
in Denver only 62, or 46 percent/ had any 
friends or relatives Mready in the city 
ujJon their arrival and the extent, of this 
network averaged about 1.5 persons" (Sny- 
der 1968; 65), Only 17 percent o^ Snyder's 
(1971": 209)- sample reported that having kin 
, or-^T^w>^*Vi" nAnvAY- yaf^ a rF>aRnn\fnr mi- 
grating there. On the other hand, \ 40 per- 
cent mentioned that an attraction Qf Den- 
ver was its proximity to the Reservation 

I 

(Snyder 1971:209), and 55 percent of the 

t - 

Graves ..and Van Aradale (1966) 301) sub- 
^ % ■ 

sample stated that good jobs were the pri- 
mary attraction of Denve?* 

Synder (1971:218) tentatively sug- 
gested that Navajos in Denver may form a \. 
loosely knit ethnic enclave. 'Elsewhere in 
*his reports, however, he was more certain 
that **an enclave does not exist" (Snyder 
1971:227) and that no line of evidence sup- 
ported its existence (Snyder' 1968 : 66) • 
On the average, a Navajo knew only 17 other 
tribal members in Denver (Snyder 1,968:59) • 

"As a group, 66 percent of the Denver 
Navajo social interactions per month are 
taken up by other Navajos," 14 percent by 
Mother Indians, and 20 percent by Anglos / 
/(Snyder 1968:120; 1971:222). Interest- / 
inglyr "the longer a resjiondent resides^ in n< 
Denver the less he interacts with otheir 
Navajos" (Snyder 1968:60) However, 4^ 
time in Denver increased, more tlaV'ajos^be- 
^gan to interact with oth^r Indiems and^ 
. non- Indians.. Only 31 percent of the entire 
sample interacted exclusively with Nav- 



ajos, while another 15 percent interacted 
with other Indians as well as Navajos, 

Snyder (1968:136; 1971:226) felt that 
ethnic enclaves in general, and the Denver 
Navajo in particular, were fragmented into 
small cliques. "To best understand the 
Navajo situation in the city we must thea 
study the clic^ue structure" (Snyder 1968 = 
138). Snyder discovered 6 cliques among' 
94 migrants. The data on cliques indi-- 
cated that the relationship between the 
time spent in Denver and the *degree of 

( * 

social assimilation was not singly linear 
(Snyder 1971:229) . 

Except for McSwain's (1965) study of 
the ^ole of'^Navajo wives in Denver, Graves 
and his students ignoreld Navajo women; 
Snyder merely mentioned that there- were 
"many single Navajo girls in Denver" (Sny- 
der 1971:237) |. \Aside from noting^ that 
they were objject^ of a good deal \t atten- 
tion from Navajo men, Snyder di,^ not de- ^ 
sicribe their place in the Denver Navajo 




^oc^ial network. 

li^le Snyder has d^qribed the social 
structVire of the^Denver Navajos on reloca- 
tion, the picture of, social organization 
, is inc^plete for the tqtal Navajo papula- 
tion in^D^ver, Furthermore, basic demo- 
graphic dat5a for the 1963^1966 period are 
not readily Available. Perhaps the most 
siorlif^cant aspect of the social network 
the Navajos relocating to Denver is the 
^ high turnover rate ^nd the eventual return 
of most oj> them to the Reservation, For 
the preponderance of these relocated Nava- 
joS> Denver seemed to be a place 't9 reside 
oniy temporarily. 'Perhaps this factor 

helps explain the lack of a Navajo enclave 

■^^ - . . • 

, or sense. of community in this ^ur ban milieu. 

It may be* that the temporary residence, in 

conjunction with the attenuation of kin- ^ 

ship networks f made cliques more obvious 



among Denver Navajo thah among other urban 
migrant groups. 
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25. LOS ANGELES. 1966 



The 1960 U..S. census enumerated 
12,405 Indians in the greater Los Angeles 
area (Price 1968;169). Price undertook a 
study of Los Angeles Indians in 1966. He 
noted that 4 2 percent of all Indians com- 
ing to Los^Angeles received BIA relocation 
assistance. Furthermore, "The BIA office 
in Los Angeles has, in recent years, been 
assisting about 'l, 300 annually" (Price 
1968:170). Price estimated the total In- 
dia-npopiilation of Los Angeles i-n 1966 at 
25^0007*^ double the 19^60 census figure 
(Pr^ce 1968:169) . t& " ^ 



\? There are four lines of evidence 
which cast doubt on Price's estimate. 
First, the estimate -assuined a relatively 
low l^jercentage of return. ABlon (1964: 
297) stated (that over one-thitd of the In- 
dians relocating in the San Francisco Bay 
Area eventually Jeft the urban area. 



23,908 Indians in Los Angeles County, 
and 27,572 with «Orange County included 
(U.S» Department of Commerce,- Bureau of 
the Census 1973: 138-139-, Table 11). It 
seems unlikely that the late 1960s were 
marked by a decrease, stagnation, or re- 
versal of the demographic trends that 
brought In.dians from rural areas to urban 
Los Angeles. Fourth, Price's sampling 
procedures were certainly biased in a num- 

- ber of ways and they may have led to in- 
clusion of more recent arrivals than long 
term residents. Price had to derive his 
sample from membership) lists of "predom- 
inantly Indian churches,' clubs, and cen- ^ 
ters" plus interviews obtained at "predom- 

• inantly Indian bars" and at "Indian social 
functions" (Price 196^ : 1) . Henc|, "this 
q,ensus sample has tended to be drawn from 
the social center of... the several tjrou- 
sand Indians who participate in some kind 
of Indian organization" (Price 1966:3).' 
Snyder (1968:72) noted that' among Denv^er 
Navajos, the length of time a Nava jo/spent 
as a resident, in Denver w^s .positi^ly 



Graves' data (1970*): seemed to indicate that correlated with greater withdrawal from 



at least tV|^o-thirds of •all Navajps relocat- 
ing in Denver returned to the,.-5^servation. 
Second, 'd^^? from Price's o<vn sample did 
not indicate unequivoca^fy a dramatic in- 
crease in ^migration Los Angeles ^inbe 
1960. While 34.6 p<2rcent of his sample 
had arrived within the 18 months prior to 
his survey, arrivals between 1960 and 1^64 
comprised 20 percent of the sample^' about 
the safife pe^entage as arrived in ttie pre- 
vious 5 year^ (Price 1966.r5). It would 
appear that migration to Los Angeles was 
neither ste-ady nor very permanenj:. 
Rather^ each year brought a heavj influx 
of. migrants, many of whom did not stay. 
It^'^seemed that a fairly Consistent propor- 
tion of the Los Angeles Indian p'opuJLation ^ 
ift Los 'Angeles during the 2 years 
'^fter any single year of immigration. 
Third, the. 1970 census enumerated only , 



social interaction v/ith 'other N^ajos. It 
would seem likely then that the "social 
center" of the Los Angeles Indian popula- 
tion would be composed disproportionately 
of more recent arrivals.. * 




Price* s "basic census" fQr-nf^was com- 
pleted for' 439 households ^^('^^^otal of 1,^'68 
people. This group" was supplemented by 
another sample drawn ^.eparately (Pi;ice 
1966:3). The combined samples included 
some information on at least 2*,945 persons 
(Price 1968:170). If we use Price's own 
^estimates of , the total Los Angeles Indian 
population, we see that he contacted about 
12 petcent of the tot^l. However, if we 
recalculate the 10-year population in- 
crease as the sum of equal annual in- 
creases, the 1966 population would have 
been between 19,000 and 20,000-. This 
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calculation implxes that Price contacted Navajos comprised about 14.5 percent of all 

about 15 percent of the' total. . Los Angeles Indians\ we would expect the 

V ' total Navajo population in Greater Itos 



Table 25.1 shows the 10 tribes having'^ Angeles to have been Vbout 2,760 in; l966.^ 



the largest contingents in Price's sample The 1970 census recorded only 2,204 Nav- 

( 
1 



f 2,945. Price stated that: ajos in Los Angeles (2,384 if Orange 



t County IS included). 

\ Sinbe this sample is about 12 percent ^ 
\ of the total number of Indians i^ ^ ^^^(^^ therefore, Navajos comprised 

\ Greater Los Angeles, it is possii^e 

to approximate the total population about 9 percent of the Indian population 




6f any relatively large tribal poMi- Greater Los Angeles, It appears that 

lation by multiplying by eight the\\ 

sample size (Price 1968:169). \ . Price may have over-represented Navajog in 

kis 19 66 sample. Certain factors, besides 
Price estimated the total number of \ random errors, may help to expjj.ain the 
Navajos. in Los Angeles tp Jae between .3 , 300 discrepancy between the' percentage of Nav- 
and 3,500. Since Price\s initial estimate ajos in Price's survey sample and the per- 
was probably exaggerated, thfese figures cet^tage of Navajos (of all Los Angeles In- 

are likely to be inflated. Using .a pdpu- diaris) in the 1970 census. For instance, , 
lation base of 19,500 for Los Angeles In- it is possible Jthat between 1966 ^ahd 1970 

dians in 1966, and Price's estimate that ^ ; the proportion of Navajos in the. total Los 

' Angeles Indian population decreased, 'How- 
ever, this does not seem to have been "the 
case. In Price.' s %ample the Navajos inter- 
viewed had -a quite recent median date of 

, .^u ^ arrival (1964) whereas the median year of 

Table 25.1: Teij^ribes with Greatest ^ ^ ^ 

Representation in Los arrival for the tot^.l sample was 19.60 

. u Angeles Sample ^ (Price -196,6: 5 ; 19^BV174J^. The'.trend, 

^therefore, would not have been toward a - 'nV^' 

lowering of the? proportion of. Wavajos in 
the Los Angeles Indian population- ^from ' . ^ 
19 66 to 1970 The Sioux- were the Tribe [/* 
comprising the second largest frac'^ion of - ^ 
the Los Angelga. Irtd^n upopulat^ion,^ and, ../^v 
like^ the Navaj^/ the median, y^'cir of arrival . 
of the Siodx in' the. sample was 1964 (Price * *•* • . 
1968: 174). .J^^fhese data^ and t,he sampling *^ 4-^" 
procedures discussed -al5ove suggeat' thftt • / 
.tribes, with a larger porpoytion' o'f rqcent 
•migrants to Los Angeles were' over- 
represented in Price's suirvey^,' in compari-r,, ' 
sonjto U.S. census figures, - 

■ ■ ..■ * . ■ '■' ■ •■■ \ 

Almost half the Navajo survey •sample. ^ 
came to liOS Angeles on reloqation. Uplike 



Tribe Frequency ^ Percent 




^'^A^ ^"^'^ the two other larg\ groups in the survey. 



Source: Data Jfrom Price (1968jl70r ^ the Siou^ and the Ffve Civilized, Tribes 
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(Cherokee, Choctaw, C;*eek/ Chicrasaw, Sem- 
inole), Navajos tended to live in the city 
center (55 percent). Ikearly twice as many 
Navajos (89 percent) spoke an Indian lan- 
guage than did .the Sioux (46 percent) or 

^Five Civilized •Prib^s (40 percent). Nava- 
jos tended ^:o marry within their -gsm tribe 
(46 percent) more than did Sioux (25 per- 
cent) ^r the Five Civilized Tfibes (14 ^ 
percent). Like the Uavajo in other urban 
areas., those in Los Angeles were not ac- 
tive in tribal or pan-Indian* clubs and or- . 
ganizations. However, they did seem to 
associate much more with Indians thcFh did 

•^the Sioux or the Five Civilized Tribes.^ 
Price's derailed interviews "with about 6 
percent of those surveyed in each of the^, 
three majot groups revealed that while 64 
percent of Navajos "associated entirely or 
m^ostly with Indians>, " only one-third of the 
Sioux and only, one-four J:h of the' members of 
the Five Civilized Tribes did so (Price 
1968:174). Price noted further that "the 
Navaho stand out as distinct and sometimes 
despised withj-n the general, ethnic group 
of.Indians" (Price 1968:173). 

Price's sipt^y of Indians in Log Ange- 
les really ofrerfe very little ^ecific 
data on the Navajo. Furthermore," his im- 
pressionistib analysis of the Navajo-, 
based on a biased sampling procedure, must 
be viewed with some caution. Samples 
which introduce a bias toward respondents 
participating in "Indian activities" a^^e 
suspect when statements about the degree 
and /ype of "assimilation" of urban In- 
dians are made. , • 

^Associated with Price • study , a sur- 
vey by Jacquemetton (1966)^.reported on in- 
tervidws with members of 30 ^ava4o house 
holds. There were 9 single individual 
and. 21 married couples. a Of these latter 
16 were intra tribal marriages, 3 involvecf 
Navajos .who married non-Indians^ and 2 were 



marriages of Navajos with Indians of other 
i^trife^s. Jacquemetton did not report 
household size. Informants ranged froit? 19 
to 45 years of age and had been resident 
in Los Angeles from 5 months to 13 years. 
The median year of arrival was 1964 (.lac- 
quemetton 1966:1).^ 

> 

Jacquemetton (1966:1) reported that 
73 percent of the Navajos interviewed 
stated that^they would return tt> the Res- 
.ervatidn if they could find* as good a job 
there as they could in. Los Angeles. By. 
con:trast?, only 41 percent of other te^ond- 
ing Indians 'expressed a desire to returrT""*^ 
to' their .respective reserval^ions under 
similar circumstances . Unfortunately , 
there is no information on actual income, . 
employment patterns, or job ,t'ype for this 
group of Navajos. " * 

Jacquemet^onfalso interviewed leaders 
of organizations .with a large Navajo mem-^ 
bership." She was able to dij^tinguish four 
relatively distinct sub-populations 'of 
Navajos in the Los Angeles areeT: (1) "a 
group of older and "more af f lul?nt Navajos 
living in .outlying areas..," some* of whom 
had lived in the Los Angeles area for 20 
or 30 years; (2) "the Navajo membefs of 
the Indian Revival Center', a large number 
of whom are related tp one another..."; 
the attendance at this church was. about 
one-third to one-half Navajo; (3)<>"ydung 
people many of whpm came to Los Angeles 

. via the BIA vocational training' pro- 
gram..."-; and (4) "a very large part of the 
Navajo population. . .whose social con- 
tacts are largely confined to^ relatives 
and perhaps a few neighbors" (Jacquemetton 
1966;3-4-). ^ Presumably this last group 
represented people who were not at the 
"social center" of Indian activities. 
Together-^i^h th^. ^irst group, they , 
were the Nav^^^o^about whom there was the- 

< least information. . 
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The main purpose, pi Jacquemetton 'xs 
study was to measure "assimilation" or — ^ 
•^•adjustment." Her. study of fers little 
quantitative data on household and family 
organization or social and financial 
status. ♦ 

Unlike Snyder (1968:/72), Jacquemetton 
{1966:7) found that association of^TJaivajos 
■with non- Navajo's was not c<?rrelated wi*th 
amount of time spent in Los Angeles! She 
.did, however,, note that assimilation'^ 

* (based on association^tth-^libn-Navajos) 
was correlated with 'English' language 
skills. She added that "several other 

- factors also appear to influence the as- 
similation process although these are all 
dependent upon knowledge of English" • 
( Jacqu^etton - 19 6S :7) . 

Footnote ;^ 

•■^Tliese' figures were obtained from Dr. 
* Sam Stanley, Smithsonian Institution, 
Center for the Study of Man, 1974, 

Rererences*. 

Jacquemetton; Karen Nusbaum 

19t>6 "The Navajo." In Americanj In- 
dians in Los Angeles: A Study 
**of Adaptation to a Ci€y. The 
1960 UCLA Ethnographic Field 
School, John A. Price, direc- 
tor. # Mimeographed. ' 
' 'p^>K:^"John A. 

Indians in Los 
Angeles In April*^i966 . ". 1x3 s 
Angeles: ^niVersity of Cali- 
fornia, Department of Anthro- 
pology. Mimeographed . 
" The^l^li^giA^^ion^and^Adapta 
of .American InteaiiS^-4;p Los 
Anqele^>!L ^Hximair Or gar 
27:16^-175. 



26. COLORADO RIVER P'ESERVATION, 
1958 



Between 1945 and 1951, over 100 Nava- 
'^jo families wer^e , relocated on the Colorado 
River Indian Reservation. Thus a "commu- 
nity" 9f Navajos w^s created in^a rural- 
agricultural setting over 200 miles from 
« the Navajo Reservation. Since nearly all 
' other Navajo relocation has been to urban 
centers, the Colorado River Navajo are 
unique. Unfortunately , there , is little 
^information available about these people. 
We present below a summary of the gcant 
information which can be gleaned from a 
survey in 1958 of the Colorado River In-' 
dian Reservatioi> by the University of Ari- 
zona Bureati of Ethnic Research, and from 
Young's .(1961) discussion of the r'esettle- 
ment program. To provide an introduction,^ 
w^ beg'in with a, brief description of 'the ^ 
events which created the situation as it 
was in 1958. 

. * 

In 1865; Congress created the Color- 
ado, River Indian Reservation, not oSly for 
the Mohave and^-Cliemehueyi Tribes but also 
for other tribes living oh the Colora^i«4,s 
tributaries' (Fontana 1963:167). For dec-^ 
ades Anglos pi;essured the government to ' 
open the Reservation. When an irrigation 
project on the Reservation was proposed 
during the Depression, 



19^. "A Census 




the only way to get the appropriation 
was to convince Congress that the 
proposed great irrigatiqn system 
would :serve not only a 'few* hundred 
Mohave -and Chemehuevi Indians , but 
Navajo and Hopi colonists V/ho were 
also in need (rontana 1963:177). 



In 1935, a delegation of Navajos toured 
' the Reservation and discussed relocation 
(F.ontana 1963:171) / 
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In Marchr 1945/. the Colorado River 
Tribes were pressured into passing an or— 
di*nance which* provided,, aifoong other, things , 
;th3t after a year of residence on the Col- 
orado River Indian Reservation, a colonist 
from anothef tribe could apply for member-'^ 
shipr unless cause could be shown for can- 
celling the col<^ist*s assignment" (Fontana 
1963:173; University of iVJ^izona, Bureau o^ 
Ethnic Research 1958b: 58).' 

Relocation of Navajos and Hopis under 
^federal auspices began in 1945. jHowever, 
in the first 2 years only 18_^ Hopi and 1 
NavaTo family came to the Colorado River 
Indian Reservation. By 1948, only 9 Nava- 
jo "colonist"- f ainilie^<w^j;^^'T^ing on the 

'Colorado River Reservation (Young 19^61; 
205). In 1948 and 1949 , the restett^Iementr . 
coloaization program received increased 

'^funding. During the following 3, years, j 
•Navajo participation m the program 
increased dramatically: 15 far(p.lies ar- 
rived in 1949, 60' in 1950, and 32 in 1951 
(Young 1961:205).* ^Joyce has argued that 
Navajo cooperation may have been gained in 
pdrt by co^'ercion: 



. . 4 the BIA wanted the Navajo tribe, 
to agfee in encouraging some "excess" 
Navajo popula'tipn—feo relocate on the 
Colorado River^ndiaXs* land. This 
was implied as. the "price" to the Nav- 
ajos for political support of the 
ootential San Juan-Shiprock project 
(Boyce 1974:217) . * « 



But the pressure to^ "colonize" Nava- 
jos on the Colorado River Indian Reserva- 
tion was halted m early 1952, when the 
^Colorado River Tribes rescinded Ordinance 
Number 5, began litigation to halt further 
leasing of their lahd, and refused, to 
adopt any more colonists into the Tribes. 
No new colonists arrived after 1952 (Uni- 
vers.ity of Arizona, Bureau of E;thnic Re- 
search 19 58b: 61; Young 1961:20 5),. 



. In all, 116 Navajo families had moved 
to the Colorado River Indian , Reservation 
by ^19 58. Thi9 number accounted, for over 
ihree- fourths of all colonist: ^milies on' 
the Reservation. About 30, Hopi families 
^and 3* Supai families had also resettled to 
/^^ihe Reservation. Although jlprior to 1952, 
rome families had returned; to tlieir old 
jome?, the rate of withdrawal incr0.a^ed 
t^after this time, (Young 19^:205). ^ Se- 
venty-two i^avajo families (62 percent) had' 
withdrawn from the program. by 1960, and of 
these^ 88 percent left after 1952 (Young 
1961r^06) 
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Mohave and Chemehuevi opposition to 
further colonization wa's not the only , ' 
factoi: leading to the withdrawal of fami- 
lies. Farm plots, originally 40 acres in 
area, were too small to. be profitable. 
Not untir 1953 were plot sizes increased 
to the 80 acres considered to be a mini- 
mum economic unit (Young 1961:206). Even 

♦ 

increased acreage" failed to halt the de- 
cline in the jpumber of colonists and na- 
tive farmery on the Reservation. Between 
19 52 and 195|^^/^he nvimber of colonist 
farmers was reduced by more than half (by 
71 farmers) , as 67 families withdrew from 
the*'coloniza't'ioa program. During the same 
period, the number of native farmers 
dropped by about 40 percent. 
» 

Young noted that all but ^ o 
Hopi colonists became member^^^6f^ the Colo 
rado River Tribes, wh^J^^only 2 Navajo •• , 
colonists becar&e-^tnembers of ^the adopted 
group (Young 1961:206). This'^dif f er^ence 
is not only intrinsically interesting but 
•also is relevant to the ^Survey of the Col- 
orado River Indian Reservation conducted 
by the Bureau of Ethnic Research in 1^58. 
A census of all Reservation residents, and 
members of the Colorado R.iver Tribes regaijd- 
I' to c of r esidence, showed that even at a L 
time when over half the original colonistr 
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16-28). , Young's (1958:86-91;. 1961:197-208) 



discussion of the„ resettlement of Navajos 



families had withdravm from' the Reserva- 
tion, 28^ percent of all. Reservation resi- 
dents were colonists. Of these 383 colo- on the Colorado. River Indian Reservation 
Jiists, 279 (73 percent) had not been also gives a iiraited overall account of 

adopjied into the Colorado River Tribes. In Navajo economic adjustment. He did, how- 
,1958, about 18 percent of all the f^ilies ever, summarize the situation as follows: 

on the Reservation were Navajo. There were 

44 Navajo families in 'residence, bu^ only 
2 most were adopted members of the ^Col- 



orado River Tribes. Thus 44 of the appar-^ 
ently 47 non-^^opted families were Nava30. 
Data gathered in the Bureau of Ethnic Re- 
search on non-adopted colonists would 
therefore pertain mainly to Navajos, 
data on the adopted colonists would a 

largely to Hopi families. 

/I 

. Unfortunately, the Bureau survey al 




Of the 44 Navajo colonist, -farmers re- 
maining at Colorado R^ver, 24 can be 
described as successful on the basis 
of farm inanagemisnt , income, property, 
home impz^oyement and similar criteria 
12 mighjb-^. classified as moderately 
succes'sful, and 8 are in a borderline 
osition (Young 1958:^91). 




most compl^etely ignored^ lE^i lies who, were 
not members pf the Cplora(3o River Tribes 
even though^hey were resident on the Res- 
ervatipnfT The data available on colonists 

in only to adopted colonists attd-^^ 
hence to the Hopi rather than^the Navajo* 
There were 20 resident households, of ' 
adopted colonists with an average size of 
5.75 members. Average family size can be 
estimated for the Navajo by dividing the 
total number of non-adopted colonists 
(279) by "the estimated nuijtber of families 
,of non-adopted colonists (47) given above. 
One can thus estimate the average Navajo 
family si?e with some confidence as having 
been about 5.9. 

The Bureau of .Ethnic Research also 
analyzed economic data from the Reservation 
but provided no daj^on non-ado^Sted resi- 
dents. It is Im^ssible to compare the 
Bureau's figures^ on 'income for a one-thijfd 

' samjjle of the tqtal number of enrolled and 
adopted members *f the Colorado River Tribes 
(mean family income of $4,624, a median of 
$3,350) with th^ ilncome^ ofN^ava jos on the 

.Colorado River Resjervation .(University of 
Arizona," Bureau of Ethnic Research 1958a: 



The community of Navajos resettled on 
the lower Colorado River is unique* Our 
knowledge of this group consists largely 
of a^ qualitative desgription of the prog::^ 
ress of the resettlement program 'and some 
brief notes on population and economics* 
Unfortunately, there is virtually no avail 
able information about other aspects of 
the Navajo community* 



ria, Bureau\of Ethnia/^ 
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V. TRENDS AND COMPARISONS 



This review of extant^ community stud- 
ies clearly shows a great amount of vari- 
ability both HJver txaie and among different 
regions of , the Reservation. A comparison 
of findings from these studies ought to 
reveal trends of change over time as well 
as patterned regional differences. With- 
. out ^me knowledge of prior conditions and 
specific regional adap^tations , it is im- 
possible to interpret contemporairy data 
with any degree of ^^onf idence . In this 
section an attempt will be i^ade* to deter;^ 
mine whether, in fact, some sense can be 
made from the published '.accounts. 

• Over the years, a geheral picture of 
Navajo adaptation 'to Reservatibn li^fe.has 
been accepted by most observers. At the 

^nset of the i^eservation Period in 186-8, 
the Navajo are thought to have been pas- 
toralists who relied in part on agricul- 
ture.. When authors refer to the "tradi- 
tional" Navajo society they usually have 
the immediate, pre- Reservation period in 
mind. The basic unit of coop^eration is 
thought to have been the matrilocal ex- 

' tended family. There was probably consid- 
erable regional variation due to differ- 
ence^ in environment, subsistence economy, 
and culture-contact conditions. The west- 
ern portion of the Reservation , m^or^a rid 
.than th^ eastern, had lower population den- 
sity, les3 agriculture, and less contact 
with Anglos. Over the years, the eastern 
portion of the Reservation appears tp have 

' continued to hav^had more intense ^ilture 
contacts and to have made the transition 
to wage work more rapidly than has the 
western portion. « More and larger centers 
of government administration are found on 
the eastern enS, and off-Reservation 
towns are more accessible to Reservation 



th^€ 




dwellers in th^east. In general, the 
image of we^stern Navajo life is th^t of 
isolation and relatively undisturbed 
traditionalism; ' ^ 

Population growth and increased li 
tations placed upc^ 5tock-3raising, especi 
ally after the stock reduction program of 
the 1930s, are thought" to^-have forced in- 
creasing numbers of N^vajos into the jo' 
iuarket, and this process should be more 
pronounced among the eastern Navajo.^ 
Large extended fcuail^ies are held to be 
adaptive to stock-raising but not to a 
pash economy, "ifljere wage work predomi- 
nates, we'wpuld ex!t)ect to find proportion- 
ately more neolocal/ nuclear families and 
a decline in cooperating kinship networks. 
Once again, we would expect -to find this 
more in the east than the w^st. 

^ Our control groups should be compar- 
able to similar communities' at i:he same 
points in time. Red Lake, a rural J>as^ 
toral area, "should be simil^ar to Shontp, 
Navajo Mountain," and the siic commxinities 
in the tuberculosis survey T(Kaibeto, Red 
Lake, Dihnebito Dam, Gray Mountain- 
Cameron, Gap-Cedar Ridge, and Coppermine). 
South Tuba City ought to be more like F.ort 
.Defiance, another wage work community, 
than like rural corfmunities. The avail- 
able data on these communities have been 
grouped together in three Tables in the 
Appendix. Where data^j^fi unavailable, 
grossly unreliable, or not comparable, they 
have been omitted from the Tables, It' has 
not been, possible to apply statistical 
tests wheft comparing means because, in 
most instances, measures of the distribu- 
tions are Tiot available. The' Shonto and 
Navajo Mountain data are exceptions. More 
controlled comparisons among Red Lake, 
Shonto, and Navajo Mountain Wi3^1 be^'fiade in 
a subsequent Bulletin in which the de- 
scriptive statistics of the Lake Powell 
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Research Pro3ect*s area surveys will b« 
presented. 

A persistent obstacle in making com- 
parisons among communities is the lack of 
uniformity in the use of' definitions and 
in Aata-gathering techniques, ^3o two re- 
searchers Compute annual per capita income 
in the same way -no^ do they gajther data 
from similar SQurcis^. Besearchers do not 
agree on the definitions of matri local 
extended household or matrilocal post- 
-nuptial residence. hJost of the studi.es 
have been conducted by * individual re- 
. searchers, and, consequently, Scunple si,zes 
have usually been very small. Regardless 
of how well the .research may hav^ been 
done/ differences among areas are unduly 
magnified by the use of small sample sizes. 

despite these sources of inaccuracy, 
however, there is ample evidence that a 
considerable amount of very real variation 
exists from ^rea to area. Whether a com- 
parison ox extatit- studies can reveal the 
reasons ;for this variation, however"^, is a 
moot ques.tion. A very important area of 
concern is the problem of determining th6 
degrees and types of variability which 
isted ^immediately orior to the establish- 
merit of the Reservation. Th^re is a tend- 
ency, -on t{ie part of anthropologists , to 
me that early Navajo society was homo- 
us, that all Navajos herded sheep, and 
matrilocal residence , matri loca 1 ex^ 
tended households, and matrilineally organ- 
<^ized cpoperating kin grqups *were the rule 
rather than the exception. Thus, when a, 
given community is discovered to have a 
predominance of, neolocal, independent, 
nuclear households, it is immediately as- 
sumed tiiat the matr:ilocalj extended house- 
hold has- disappeared as a result of > an in- 
creased reliance on wage ^ork. If it is 
found t^at one-fourth of the population in 
'a given area owns no livestock/ it is" easy 




:to conclude that the reiiance upon Stock- 
raising has declined in recent years, and 
that this'MfecJ^ine represents change. But 
what if a sizeable proportion of Navajos 
always lived in nuclear famidy units and 
only 80 percent of the population ever 
owned livestock? Should that prove to be 
the case, there would be evidence*^© sug- 
gest the persistence of a subsistence 
strategy rather than evidence for a major 
transformation. Indeed, Aberle (1961) has 
suggested^ that the .Navajo reliance on a 
shifting multiple subsistence b^se has not 
radically changed over the past ce^vtury. 
Raiding and working for a wealthy kwisman 
have been replaced by wage work\ bu£ in 
the main, a possibly rather old 'pattern is 
still to be observed on the Reservation. 

•Phe earliest quantified observations 
for broad ateas of the Reservation are 
provided by the Human Dependency Surveys 
of 1936 and 1940. The findings from se- 
lectj^d Land Management Units have been 
included in our Tables to provide some ^ 
,idea of variation in an earlier period. 
Prior to this time, data are scarce and 
often inaccurate. 



Economics 



In 1940, 'while there was consid- 
erable variation among Land Management 
Units within a region, the differences 
between east and west were not startling. 
The proportion of reliance on wag^ work 
ranged from 23 to 40 percent in the east 
and from ^14 to 47 percent in the wfest. 
The»^range of proportions for reliance on 
livestock was. from 47 to 68 percent in the 

west and from 43 to 55 percent in the east. 

[ f 

Total per caoita inc?pme in' 1940 ranged from 
$28 to $76 i(n the west, but from $48 to $60 
in the east. I Reliance on agriculture 
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was minor , in all areas / but sonie eastern 
units relied on ag^cultuJ^e more than did 
any of the western lanits. * • 

When we examine trends over time, 
however, change becomes apparertt in all * 
areas of the Reservation. 

♦ 

1. The proportion of total income 

derived from "other" sources, 

primarily craft products, de- 
) * 

dined precipitously between 1940 
and 1950 and ha^ remained below 
4 percent for all communities 
studied ii\ the 1960s and 1970s. 

2. The proportion of unearned in- 
come, primarily from welfare, in-, 
oreasedfrom zero to around 20 « 
percent between 1940 and 1950 and * 
has continued to increase in the 
1960s and 1970s. In 1973, Red 
Lake derived 42 percent of its 
total income from welfare sources. 

. 3. The reliance on stock-raising has 
declined in virtually all areas, 
^ first as a resuit of the stock 
reduction prograun and subse- 
quently due to the growing popu- 
lation and continued restric^ 
tions on^grazing. 
4. Reliance on wage work has also 
, increased especially during the 
past 10 years. " ' 

These changes are the expected ones. 
Again, however, they appear to be taking 
place on a Reservation-wide basis. The 
lack of comparable studies of eastern com- 
^(lunities since 1960 makes it impossible to 
tell whethe/ the eastern area of the Res- 
ervation is wealthier or more wage- - 
' oriented than is the western area. Aiflifeil 
per capita incomes have increased consider- 
ably since 1940 and the Depression years. 
Wage- work. communities such as*Tuba City ap- 
ypear to have barely kept u^^with the rate 
of inflation, perhaps because a large pro- 



portion of the population is oh welfare^ • 
Both Shonto and Red Lake appear to have 
made some gains, however; they just, kept 
ahead of inflation during the 1960s, but 
have achieved a real increase in cinnual in- 
come during the past 5 years. The signi- 
ficance of this trend cannot be ascertained 
oantil comparable anajys^s of Anglo earn- 
ings during the same period have been 
made . 

^t must be remembered that these 
are aggregate figures for each community. 
The higher incomes ^from new job6 at the 
strip mine on Black Mesa will signif icantlj;^^^^ 
affect the average income level in a 
small population, but it is very likely 
that only a few individuals will hold 
these jobs, while the majority of the com- * 
munity will remain relatively unchanged. 

Demography and Social Organization 

In light of the observed economic 
trends, we would ^expect a concomitant 
shift away from matrilocal extended fami- 
lies to indepei)dent nuclear families. Av- 
erage camp (extended family) size should 
decline as. the proportion of independeh^t 
nuclear families increases. These changes 
should be most apparent in areas with the " 
least reliance on livestock and with 
higher per capita incomes, f ran wage work. ' ^ 
The trend to higher education and smaller 
household size should be found in^off- 
Reservation communities and in on- 
ReservatidrTwage work settlements. 

The differences among communities - 
within a large region appears to be 
greater than eas.t-west differences after 
1960 (see Table V.l). Prior to that time 
(1930-1959) the west did appear to have 
had larger households and camps and more 
households per camp. Unfortunately, only 
one community was studied in each half of 
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the Reservation during .each decade, and 
we can have no confidence that a real , 
east-west difference existed at that^time. 
The "large variation eunong the small sam- 
ples of the wester^ Reservation surveyed 
in 1962 suggests that the difference is 
only due .'to sample size. The average 
"consumption group" size of the Human De- 
pendency Survey of 1936 suggests that the 
average size of, this undefined unit may 
have been larger in the -west tljan in the 
east (7. 8^ persons in the west as -opposed 
to 6.6 in the , east) . 



There appears to have beerk^no consis- 
tent trend over time in either household 
or camp si^s. Red Lake and Shonto Showed 
increased household sizes, decreased camp 
si^es,. and decreasing household-per-camp 
radios. Navajo Mountain, on the other 
hand, showed a cjeereas^ng^ousehold size, 
^slight decrease in camp size, but no 



\ 



\ chang^e in the household-per-camp rat^io. 
'\ Among eastern communities, Ramah^ showed an 
increase in camp size between 1950 
1964. . 



A higher reliance on livestock sbould 
be associated with lar'ge camp size and/^S"^^, 
lower proportion of independent nuclear 
families (see Table V,2). Ramah, in the^_^' 
1950s, had the,. highest reiliance oh live- 
stock, but .the smallest camp size. ShontO/ 
in the 1950;s and 1970s, had a very low 
reliance on livestock but had^sbm_e of the 
highest camp sizes ' reported,2''"Soui^old 
size seems' to have been increasing /rjbut * 
the increases is not associa"ted with camp 
size or with reliance on wag^^orK*' - 
Either reporting has b,een remarkably, poor 
or we have faulty notions about the rela- 
tionship between social organization and 
subsistence , economy; Jqggensen has sug- 
gested that independently of the 



-Table V.2v Household' and Camp Sis^e and Reliance on' L^e stock 



Community 



Mean 
Household^ 
Si^e ? 



\.M»an 

Caitip Size 



Proportion of 
Income from 
Livestock 
(percent) 



Per Capita Income 
from Livestock 
(dollars) 



1^ 

1960-1973 
Red Lake 


6.21 


. ji 

9.81 ' . 


/ \ 
\ 

1 


48 




Shonto 


6.19 


13.20 


4 J' 






*>Iavajo Mo tint a in 


5.18 


12.63 




176 




Sheep Springs •* 


5.22 










Many Farms 


6.47 ^ 


16.37 . 








'Ramah 




' 9.70 ^ 








1950-1959 












Shonto. 


5.68 


14.90 


8 






Many Farms 








8 




Ramah 


• 

5.0 


6.9^^-''''''''''^'^ 


34 


56 






relationships between social organization 
ahd the subsistence economy of pastoralism, 
large camp size and extended family rela- 
tionships may be the product of "needs" 
generat^ed by »a dependency on unearned in- 
come an<3( under- employment, which lead to a 
sharing of limited resources (Jorgensen 
1971). 

4 

T^ble V.3 presents the proportions of 
neolocal and matrilocal extended families 
and, where possible, the .proportion of 
total income derived fronT livestock. Be- 
tween the 1930s and 1960s:, Nayajo Moun- 
tain showed an increase in the proportion 
of neolocal families, but in .the^saijie time 
tfte proportion of matrilocaJL extende^ f2un- 
ilies doubled, Ramah showed the expected 
decrease in^matrilocal families and, the 
dnpjfease in neolocality. These are the 
Only communities for which we have ade- 
quate data pertaining to several ^irae 
levels. Land Management Unit 2 was 49 
percent neolecal i^n 1936. This was aboul: 
thfe same value as the average percentage 
•^or neolocality fit Red Lake,^South Tuba, 
and Navajo Mountain, but was considerably 
higher than the average for. the six com- 
munities in the , western part of the Reser- 
vation- ^surveyed in 1962. The proportion 
of neolocal families in Klagetoh, Unit 17, 
and th^ whole Reservation ranged' from 
^48 to 55 percent for the period 19 36 and • 
1938. It would appear that the proportion^ 
of neolocal families was quite high even ^ 
in the 1930s. The observed fluctuations 
over time in any given community may be ^a 
feature of small communities and not sim- 
ply a product of the shift fmm' pastoral- 
ism to wage work. That j:h€^ does not ap- 
pear to be any clear ass^ociation between 
reliance on stocK-raising and proportion 

neolocal families is illustrated by the 
fact '.that, in 1973, Red Lake and South 
Tuba,.*^howed low reliance on livestock and 
a high proportion of neolocality, while 



c 

Land Mantigemeht Units 17 and 2, in 1938, 
hdd high reliance on livestock and high 
proportions of neolocality. 

Turning to comparisons between on-» 
dnd of f-Reservation^gppulations , we see 
that some clear 'differences in household ; 
sizje do emerge. Household size is much 
sma3.1er in off-Reservatiorf towns than in 
on- Reservation communities. Rather than 
being a result of differences in fertility 
rat.es due to new cultural values, however, 
,this seems to be w^t^ a function of the 
* younger age of migi^^ants to towns. Table 
V.4 shows that the srfe)-sample o% Flagstaff 
families studied in 1969 who Had lived in 
^wn for 10 or more years^ had a household 
size comparable to that of on-Reservation 
wage work communities and* some rural com- 
munities. The mdle~shows that the aver- 
age age of 'household"^ he ad was the same for 
this population as it was for household * 
heads living on the Reservation*. Possible 
changes in fertility rates must be deter- 
mined by research specif idally designed to 
study fertility. 

■ ■ . f . 

Conclusions • — ^ 

For every observation which confoi 
to our expeo^tions, an equal ntamber gOn- 
tradict them. In additiM tS-^:«al--dlf f er- 
enees among oommunitie;s anli region;5, we 
have noted tfie difficulties presented by 
the use of poorly selected ^or small, sam- 
ples, poor Sdata-gathering techniques, 
'varying def^ifltidns of household, camp, and 
^he like, and tj(>e lack of uniform methods 
or present ing^data. Single individuals • 
working with limitations on their time 
''and resources cannot be faulted for work- 
ing with small samples. It is unfortu^ 
nate, however, that there has been almost* 
total disregard for reporting simple des- 
criptive •stat^^tics in a manner comparable 
to that generally used in the social 
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Table V,3: Reliance of LWestock and Camp Organization (Percent> 



Community 



Proportion of : ^ ^ , 

Total Income Neolocal Camps ^atrilocal 

*from Livestock . -(Independent Nuclear) Extended 



1930-1940 

A. Eastern Rural ' 

Klagetoh 

LMD 17^. 

Wholes Reservation 

« 

\ B. Wester a Rural 

Navajo Mountain 
LMD 2^' 
1950-1959 
A» Eastern Rural 



55 



Ramah 

III. I§i60-1969 

A. Eastern Rural 
R^onaW 

- Sheei Springs I 

B. Western Rural 

Six Areas 
♦ 

\ Navajo Mountain 
* C. Western Wage Work 

South Tuba City 

ft 

IV, 1970-1973 

. A, Western Rural 
Re3 .Lake 
B. Western Wage Work 
^SoutlTpTuba^city 



66 



34 



47 



48 
55 
53 

22, 
49 



46 
45 

23 
37 

42 



53 



54 




^LMt) ? Land Management District (see Figure 2) 
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.32 



11 



48 



.23 
31- 

40 

28 



14 



15 
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Table 


.4: 


MecmVHousehold Size cmd Age of Household Head 

/ * 


Coiranunity 


Mean Age of 
HousehQld Household Head 
' - • Siz6 (Y^ars) 


A. Of f -Reservation 


P *• 



Page, 1969 



• Fla^^taf^^9« , r ^ 

.Flagstaff, 1969 {[resident more than 
10 years) 

Gallup, 1953 

* » ^ 

Farnuja-gtOfi / is) 53^ 

' . Cortez, 1953 » ' . j 

B, On-Reservation , Wage .Work 

South I'uba City, 1973 ^ 

South Tuba City^^9^66 

South Tub^u-<:ity,' 1960 

Chapter, *1969 

Fort Defiance, •4959 

On-Reservation, Rural 

Red Lake, 1973 

Shonto,»1971 

Navajo Mountain, 1961 ; 
Red Lake, 1960 
Sheep Springs, 1965 
Many Farms, 1961 
Shonto, 1955 



3.71 
4.82 
5.28 
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28,4 



45,0 



43,6 
42,5 
41.6 
37,4 



48,75 



45.84* 

-L 
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sciences. ' Use of such standard prac- 
tice would make data-gathering methods 
explicit^ . # . 

Aberlei discussing Navajo kinship, 



the anthropologist but 'not to that of the 
Navajo (Redfield 1955) • 

\ 

Virtually all of the past research on 
the Navajo has been descriptive and not 



'commented on the-magni tude of the research analytical. The interpretations o^the 



done on Navajo kinship and social organi- 
zation find the almost total lack of agree- 
ment among researchers- He reached the 
conclusion "that the ethnographers are not 
vague, but are reporting a situation of 
genuine flexibility and are reflecting the 
broad range'of past and present variabil- 
ity among the Navajos" ^(Aberle 1973:96). 
Considering the variables which we have 
discussed inc. this Bulletin,^ we cannot help 
but conclude that the anthropologists' are T 
in fact, va^e,- although real variability 
is present also. It seems to us that the 
tjpe of research done by many anthropolc^- 
.gists is not designed to discover varia- 
bility or to isolate the variables causing 
it. . ' : 

^ Each population sampled by anthropfol- 
ogists is called a community and is 
treated as an. isolated , self-contained , - 
system. Variation from the expected an- 
^wei can only'^e analyzed on a post-ho^ 
basis- Furthermore, the "expected" conclu- 
sion is based on the assumption that pre- 
Reservation Navajo society was 'a homoge- 
neous, self-contained/ isolated sysitem. 
Obviously, contemporary Navajo populations 
are a part of the large£, regional and na- 
tional economic structure. Since their 
arrival in the Southwest, the Navajos have 
, beeii in contact with Pueblo Indians , Span- 
^ iardsv* and Mexicans , and there have been 
signifVcant transformations in NaVajo eco- 
nomic and social organization resulting 
from these contacts. That the image of 
the •*littite community'' as a "primitive ^ 
isolate" c6ntinues to mold ethnologists* 
research desMn and methodology is of some 
interest to the' study of the culture of 
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a^ta are, at be§t, the formulations of hy- 
potheses to be tested by problem-oriented 
.research. At worst, they are disorganized 
attempts' at post-hoc. explanation. A" no- 
table exception to this rule is Aberle's 
detailed and careful study of" Navajo 
peyotism (Aberle 1966), The quality of 
the studies varies widely. .Interestingly, 
the>better work is not that of s.enior an- 
thropologists alone. The" careful work 
at Shpn^o and Sheep Springs ^was done 
by doctoral candidates. 

These evaluations of other studies 
are made not to discomfit, anthropologJLstS/ 
but to alert those engaged in, planning for 
the future' of the Navajo that there is a ^ 
need for caution in the use of res^earch 
findings to date. It seems to us, fur- 
thermore, that federal and Tribal planners 
have been making some fundamental assump- 
tions about the, nature of change and the 
efj^ects of economic development on the Nav- 
ajo .Rese'rvation which need to be verified 
as soon as possibl^^ 

H is generally "thought, for example, 
that increased* job opportunities and large 
scale ^^conomic developments on the Reser- 
vation wil^l greatly transform Navajo S07 
cial orgianization and will gradually mod- 
^ernize and integrate the Navajo ^e96nomy e 
with that of the surrounding states." " 
Whether this principle is well founded has 
been neither confirmed nor denied by the 
type of research conducted to date,' .V^th- 
out ^ detailed knowledge of how new wealth 
is distributed throughout the population, 
and. what ch^ges result from neW jobs, 
there is no way to estimate whether ^a 
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feociM ajid -econjomic transformation is occt^ 
ring or not. Indeed,^Aberle (19.69) has 
suggested that Navajo poverty and under- 
educatipn are the results and not the 
causes of their underdeveloped condition. 
Economic development on the Navajo Reser- 
vation has served to siphon wealth away 
from the Reservation , leaving the Navajo 
pretty much as they were a century a^oi 
not only dependent upon the federal gov- 
ernnjent but also utilizing a subsistence 
strategy' and social institutions which 
have remained Virtually unchanged since 
before the €;sta^>lishment of the' 
* Reservation. ^ ^ 
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Appendix Table 3'; :Socia.l Variables 



. Camp*' Organization^ 



Coipmunity 



• \ , 



/ « Combin- \ 

Nuitiber Neoiocal 'Stttrilocal Patrilocal ation dtrier ^ 
,of Camps , f % #^ ; % ^ ^ # %•«%#% 




i: 1970-1973 . ' ^ 

We stern Ruralx ^ 
\. ' ' — ■ ' 

Red Lake^^ 1973 
Western Wage Work 
south Tuba, 1973 

II. 1960-1969 - 

V/estern ^ural -Total 

Gray Mountain- • ^ 
Cameron , 1962 " - 

Gap-Cedar Ridge, 
1962 < 

Coppermine, 1962 

*v Kaibeto, 1962. 

cl^ed Lake, 1962 

^ Dinnebito, 1962 

Navajo Mountain, 
1962-' 

Western V/age Wgrk " 

South Tuba, 1960 

Eastern Rural 

Sheep Springs',: ^ 
3.965-196& 

- Ramah, 1964 

III. 19Sti^l9'59 

/ Easy^rn Rtir^l 

Ramah^ 1950-1951 
Car;yoncit<>> 1958 
^ Fruitland, 1950s 

IV. 1930-1940 

Weste rn Rural 


Kaya30 Mountaih, 

1938 

Land Management • 
District 2, 1936 

/ Eastern Rur4l 

^ ' ' Klagetoh, 1936* 

Land* ri^nageSient 
District 17,^1936 

All Rejservation 
' 1936-40 



'43 


.23 


53 


48.. 


26 


54 


6.2 


1 A 


? 

1 ZJ 


1 7 


: 7 


41 ' 






«} ■ 


13' 


1 


'> 8. 




X 




% 


3 


33. 


9 


1 


11 


7 




14 


46 


17 


37 


19 


8 


42 


74 


33 


45 


100 


0 


46 


86 


> 72" 


84 


36 


7 


19 


156 ' 

0 


101 


. 65^ 

/ 


9 


2 


22^ 






49 


.31 


is* 


r 48 






. 55 


,7 00 




. 53 



25 

5 

7 
3^ 
2 
5 
3 

. 13 



3;4 
15 

40 

29 
5f 

20 
55 
43 

28 



6 
20 



11 



3 
2 
3 

0 
1 
2 
0 
0 



7 . 
4;. 



2 
2 



5 9 21 

4 cll 23 



5 ' ^ 15 24 
' 5 



5 8 
0 " 



-4 
0 
1 
3 

i 



— 1 



„ 1 „ 



14 30' 



23 31 ' ^ 8. 12 1* ' 0 0 
23 ■ 23 ' 7 J s 10 10 14 U 



2 
20 



13 



<11 



2,2 
5 3' 



5. . . 



32 



' 5- 



,10 ~ r-- 



^# = ntimber, % « percent 



Appendix Table 3: Social Variables^ (continued) 



CoBBHunity 



Residence 



Matrilocal- Patril,6cal- 
Nxiraber of Neolocal Uxorilocal Virilocai> , Other 
Marriages f'. %^ # % • #. % . ^ # 



l' . 1^70-^973^^^ > 

Western Rural 

'Red -Lake, 1973 

Western Wage Work 

^* South Tuba, 1973 . 

II. 1960-1969 

Western Bugal- Total 

^Xray Mountain- 
^ Cameron^* 1962 ^ 

Gap-Cedar Ridge, 
1962 . . 

^ Coppermine, 1962 

Kaibeto, 1^52?; ^ 

RedC'Lake, 1962'* 

Dipnebito, 1962 

, *'NavA30- Mountain , 

r 1^62 

. W^l j ^ern Wage Work 

• .Soath Tuba* 1960 . 

^ Eastern^ Rural • ' • 

: Sheep Springs, 
• . " 1965-196.6 . 

' " iRamah, 1964 ^ -'^ 

•11%. 19W-1?59 ' i ^ ^'"^^ 
* E^'tern Ejural - ^ : 
' / ^''^aijiah, .19^0-1951 
^ CanyoncitO',^ 1958 
■ Pfuitlandv 15^0s . 
' IV'.' 1930-19-40 ^'^.^-^^w 
- Weslern Rura:! ' 

, , Navajo Mountain, . 
193^ ^ 

. - .Land Management. 
D.2-) 1936 ' • 

^ 'Eastern Rubral ' 

klage.toh, 1^36 

- Land Mancige1:nent . 
D.17, 1536 ^ \ 

All Reservation 
i936-40 

, ^ t number , ' % = -^rcant 




P6 



97 
.67 



67* 



49 39 



8 4r 

10. 44 



NO 



DATA 



29 



66 



■24 



33- 
16 



18 . 



34 , 
24 



6 4 



9 9 
.0 



DATA ■ 



GLOSSARY 



availability 
sample 



a non-randoin sample 
consisting of those 
people whciV are acces- 
sible to the inves- 
tigator and who are 
willing to -be' 
studied 



lineally) but who 
<?an'not trace the 
actual^ genealogical 
linjcs; Navajo clans 
aa^e not residential 
. groups and .neither own 
nor control property 



af f ine 



bilateral descent 



bi local 
.residence 



relative by marriage 

descent traced through 
both males and females; 
unlike ambi lineal de- 
scent, relationships 
are traced equally 
and impartially to all 
ancestors and descen- 
dant's (Harris 3/671: 
625) 

residence after ml 
riage with either set 
of parents of asmar- 
ried couple 



consanguinal 



desert and 
' descent groups 



lineage 



relationship through 
common ancestry ^ 

see: bilateral des- 
cent, clan/ lineage, 
matri?lineal crescent, 
^unilineal descent 

refers to a consan- 
, guinea 1 kin group^com- 
posed of individuals - 
who recognize descent 
from a common ancestor 
and whd can defnon- 
strate the genealog- ^ 
ical links 



cajnp 



/ 



clan 




^ny^ multihousehold 
residence group/* in 
which households live 
within shauting dis- 
tyUT^^ and cooperate 
ivn mM'st subsistence, 
imestic activi- 
ties") ,in our usage, * 
the nuclear h^ausehold ^ 
i^^lassed as a singr^"" 
hous^ho 1 d ^amp * 

refers to a nsunecJ kin 
gro^Bfcgjitp^sed of in- 
dividuals who recog^ 
ni2e descent from a 
common ancestor (either 
matrilineally -qr patri- 




longitudinal 
study 



matrilineal 
descent 



matrilocal camp 



study of a particular 
group over time 

referring to the- ^» 
transtnigsion of 
authority, inheri-, ^ 
.tIjSS'e or descent # pri- 
marily t^jrou'gh females 



.a jnultihousehold 
residence^ group com- 
po^sed of a senior 
parent couple, the±r 
umndVried offspring, 
and one or more house- 
holds formed by this 
couple's married 
daughters , their 



matrllopal 
"residence 



laixedc Ccunps 



spouses / and dependent ' outfit 
children • — 

reside.nce in which the ^ 
groom leaves the house- 
hold of his parents and 
* takes up residence in 
or near the household 
of the bride's parents* 

camps in which some of 

the junior couples are 

living patriloeally , 
%hile others are ' 
w living rnatrilocally 



refers to a number .oi 
camps which coope'rate 
in such larger subsis- 
tence activities as 
shearing and gelding 
and in conducting the 
larger religipus cere- 
':m6nies; these camps* 
are usually related 
matrilineaCLly , afnd 
these larger kin ^ 
groupings are no 
longer, thought to 
exist in mast areas 
of the' Reservation 



Native American 
Church ' 



neolocal residence 



jnuclear family 
or household 



a primarily American 
Indian \eligious group 
which uses peyote as 
one of its sacraroents ; 
it is legally ^recog- 
nized as a church 
oi;gani zation 

residence in .which 
a married couple es- 
tablishes a household 
whicjh is independent^ 
of and at some -dis- 
tance from that^'-of the 
parents of either 
•spouse 

f 

a single household 
usually., comprising a 
parent couple and 
their offspring; in 
mkny studies of the 
Navk\}o and in the 

» tables in /this Bulle- 
tin, a_ll "single house- 
hold residence groups 

•have been referred to 
as nuglear households 
or independent nuclear 
families 



outmigration 



patrilocal c^lhp 



patrij^ocal 
residence 



^Peyoti^t 



polygyny 



PPD+ 
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migration away from 
the area being 
studied 

S^ahe as matrilocal 
camp, except it is the 
sons and their wives 
who live with the 
senior parent couple 

residence in which 
the bride leaves the 
household of her , 
-'^H parents and takes up 
^residence in or near 
4 . dj^e household of the 
>>gTOom*s parents • 

one who used the hal- 
lucin9g^ic buttons of 
the pej^te cactus ' 



mai^^e^e of one man to 
two^r ^|or^women *at 
the said^ time * , 

positiv^ result sjf for 
Pi^^ied Proteiii^er-^ 
ivativ^jtest for 
tuberculosis 



Residence group 



see: camp,- roatrilocal 
caiiiE), mixed camp, out- 
fit, ftucXe-ar family, 
.patrilocal camp 



re^dence patterns usually^ refer to preT 

ferred post-nuptial 
residence, but in most* 
studies of the Navajo 
refer to wh^e a 
couple is living at 
time of interview (see 
also; bilocal, matri- 
loca 
tri 
s/ir 



virilocal 
residence 




the^, bri4e\^'^^ther«^s 

^simi&^V to /p4 tri local 
\V\ ; (i^W^^V.est^ablishes 




she'ep unit 



al, neolocal, pa. ^ ;,v|'M")®S:r^^ 
local, uxorilocal, ± >^ V^^^^^V 1 'k'-.^^'^'P'^"'' ^ 

a sheep'^unit is bas^a^jM^r^V "i^l: ^'^ \. ^ 
on the.amount of fqr»V\'V-^ ' I STATISTICAL TERMS • 
age consumed hy!:'b^e-'y^i^\}^;^^i),^' '''^ 'r \^ 




sheep uixits^Vi^iohl^tinay :\ 



sororal 



unilitieal descent 



uxorilocal 
residence 



be graz^'d'; a 'shee^ or-^^' 
a goat is equivalent; , 
• tQ one sheep unit, 
•horse is equivalentJto 
five sheep units, an^ . 
a bovine isle^quiyale^ftt 
to four sheep units ] 

relating to or char- \ 
ac'teristic of a sister^ 

, descent reckoned 
through a single sex, 
./;p^.^;r£li7^'6*^l-i:fi''the " - - 
"case of males and 
' matrilineal in the* 
case of females 

similar to matrilocal 
residence except that^ 
the couple establishes 
residence with or near 

143 



.df 



Gdodman and' , 
* kruskal' s tati 



a statistical^test"of 
the hypothesis that 
data cross-classified 
by two (or more) vari- 
ables do not' show a 
significant relation- 
ship between those 
variables; the test 
assumes independent 
random saihples and 
nominal scales - 

degrees of freedom 

tau-A and tau-B- give^^a 
\ stronger measure of 
'the magnitude of asso- 
ciation which is not . 
based on -chi-square; 
tau is interpretcible as 
a prepositional re due- • 
tibn of^^rror measure 
(In a 2 contin- 
gency table, , tau-A' 



.0 



"ERIC 



modal 
nekn (x) 



median 



nominal scale , 



equals tau-B equal s- 
phi-square, .For a ~ 
fuller discussion see 
Blalock 1972:295-302.) 

the most comtoon score 

the sum of^ the scores 
divided by the total 
number of va,lid <2ases 
(n) , . 

the number such that- 
half the scores are-^ 
• above an^^ half below 
it 

number of valid cases 
for a particular 
variable 

« total sample size 

measurement based on 
categories 



ordinal scale 



p. 



phi- square 



r 



^test 



measurement based on . 
.categories ranked oh 
some dimension ^ 

probability level/ 

a measure of the » 
strength of associa- 
tion based on chi- 
square; phiT square is 
easily calculated by 
dividing the chi- . 
square by the sample 
size 

7 

^a test of the hypothe- 
sis that two sample 
means could be draWn 
from the same popula- 
tions; a normal dis- 
tribution / random sam- * 
pl^s and interval 
scales are assumed ^ 
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LAKE POWELL RESEARCH PROJECT BULLETINS 



116. r Mercury in the Lake Powell EcosyStein , by D. R, 

Standiford, X.. D. Potter, and D. E. Kidd. ($1.50) 

No. 2 Demographic Change among the Hopi and 'Navajo 
. Indians , by S> jT Kunitz. ($\.50) 

No. 3 Air Quality in the Lake Powell Region ^ by E. G. 

Walther, M. D. Williams, R. Cudney, and W. Halm; 
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E. B. Henderson and J. E. Levy. ($3.00) 
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/ 
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Walther . (in press) 
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Canyon , by P. C. Perkins. (in press) ^ 
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J. Cortner. (in press) 

Nov 11 The Macroeconomic Impact of Energy Development in 
' the L^ke Powell Area , by W. Schulze, S. Ben-David, 
D. Brookshire, and R. Whitworth. (in press) 
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Lake Powell Research Project , by 0. L. Anderson; 
(in press) , ^ . • . 

No. 13 Utah Coal for Southern California Power; The 
Issues; by 0.- L. Anderson and P. C. Perkins, 
(in press) 

No. 14 Effects of Lake Powell on Environment and Water 
• Supply : An Overview , by G. C. Jaj:oby, Jr. 
(in press) ^ 

No . 15 Navajo Participation in Labor UnioSBt^ by 
L. A. Robbins. (in press) ' 

No. 16 Bacterial Contamination of Lake Powell Waters : . 

An Assessment of the Problem , by David .E. Kidd. 
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